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SIT DOWN IN SINGAFORE JUNE 12 


TRUMP-KIM SUMMIT 

Denuclearization deal may prove elusive at historic meeting 


By Kim Gamel 
Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — President Donald Trump 
and North Korean leader Kim Jong Un will make his¬ 
tory when they meet next week in Singapore for the 
first-ever summit between the rival nations after de¬ 
cades of hostilities that have sometimes brought the 
world to the brink of war. 

That’s about the only sure thing when it comes to 
two unpredictable leaders of nuclear-armed coun¬ 
tries who have gone from trading personal insults and 


threats to talking peace in a matter of months. 

At stake are the threat of nuclear war, America’s 
strategic position in Northeast Asia, the future of US. 
military forces in South Korea and Trump’s stature as 
a global leader. 

Nevertheless, expectations for a breakthrough 
in talks over the North’s nuclear weapons program 
are low. Many experts say they will be happy if the 
two sides could agree on the definition of one word 
— denuclearization. 

Trump lowered the bar himself in announcing last 
week that the on-again, off-again June 12 summit was 


back on just days after abruptly canceling it following 
angry statements from the North. 

“We’re not going to go in and sign something on 
June 12th and we never were. We’re going to start a 
process,” he said, reversing the administration’s previ¬ 
ous calls for an all-or-nothing deal to scrap the North’s 
nuclear weapons program. 

A multistage process would be the best-case sce¬ 
nario, observers say. 

SEE SUMMIT ON PAGE 8 


Navy review reveals serious seamanship problems among junior deck officers 


By Dianna Cahn 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Nearly 84 percent of 
Navy first-tour junior deck officers ran¬ 
domly tested were not competent to drive 


their ships without raising concerns, par¬ 
ticularly when “immediate action” was 
required “to avoid collision,” according to 
findings the Navy released Wednesday. 

Instead, many of the 164 junior officers 
who were qualified to be officer of the 


deck were not able to demonstrate “critical 
thinking and decision-making skills” when 
facing dangerous situations, the Navy re¬ 
view of seamanship and ship-handling 
skills found. 

The results of the evaluations, conducted 


in the wake of two deadly Pacific Fleet ship 
collisions last year, were “sobering,” said 
Vice Adm. Richard Brown, the head of 
Naval Surface Force Pacific, who ordered 
the review. 

SEE NAVY ON PAGE 5 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Afghan leader announces Ramadan cease-fire 


By J.P. Lawrence 
AND Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Af¬ 
ghan President Ashraf Ghani on 
Thursday announced a weeklong 
cease-fire with the Taliban begin¬ 
ning next week, lasting through 
the end of Ramadan and into one 
of the holiest periods of the year 
for Muslims. 

Both US. forces and Afghan 
security forces will unilaterally 
cease operations against the Tal¬ 
iban beginning on Tuesday but 
will continue to target Islamic 
State in Afghanistan, al-Qaida 
and other foreign-backed groups, 
Ghani and the US. military said. 

Ghani linked the cease-fire to a 
ruling by 2,000 religious scholars 
in Kabul on June 4 that declared 
that the war in Afghanistan was 
“forbidden under the Islamic 
law.” The Taliban denounced the 
clerics’ declaration; subsequent¬ 
ly, an attack on the gathering 
claimed by ISIS killed 14 people 
and wounded many others. 

“This cease-fire is an oppor¬ 
tunity for Taliban to introspect 
that their violent campaign is not 


winning them hearts and minds 
but further alienating the Afghan 
people from their cause,” Ghani 
said. 

The cease-fire will continue 
until five days after Eid, which 
marks the end of the Muslim 
month of fasting, on June 20. 
Afghanistan’s Muslims celebrate 
the Eid holiday for several days, 
giving gifts, doing works of chari¬ 
ty and visiting bazaars to buy new 
clothes, sweets and snacks. 

A Taliban spokesman said 
Thursday they would soon issue 
a statement. 

Gen. John Nicholson, US. 
Forces-Afghanistan and the 
NATO-led Resolute Support com¬ 
mander, said they “will adhere to 
the wishes of Afghanistan for the 
country to enjoy a peaceful end to 
the Islamic holy month of Rama¬ 
dan and support the search for an 
end to the conflict.” 

In a statement, the UN. As¬ 
sistance Mission in Afghanistan 
welcomed the announcement and 
urged the Taliban to reciprocate. 

Afghan and Western diplomats 
have intensified their efforts to 
enter into peace talks with the 


Taliban 
since at least 
early spring. 

In Febru¬ 
ary, Ghani 
offered the 
Taliban 
recognition 
as a legiti¬ 
mate politi¬ 
cal group as 
part of a 
process to 
open talks and to end the nearly 
l%year conflict. He proposed a 
cease-fire, release of prisoners, 
a constitutional review and new 
elections in which the Taliban 
could participate. 

His offer followed a recon¬ 
ciliation and amnesty deal with 
Hezb-e-Islami, Afghanistan’s 
second-largest insurgent group, 
led by the exiled Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar, a U.S.-designated “global 
terrorist” who was blamed for 
brutal killings during Afghani¬ 
stan’s civil war in the 1990s. 

U.S. Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo on Wednesday discussed 
the need for political reconcilia¬ 
tion in Afghanistan in a call with 
Pakistan’s chief of army staff 


Islamabad has participated 
in efforts to bring the Taliban 
to the table, but that work has 
largely been unsuccessful since 
2015 when talks fell apart after 
the death of Mullah Mohammad 
Omar was belatedly made public. 

A key part of President Donald 
Trump’s strategy for the region 
involves increasing diplomatic 
pressure on Pakistan. In a New 
Year’s Day tweet. Trump accused 
Afghanistan’s neighbor of giving 
the U.S. “lies and deceit” in re¬ 
turn for billions in foreign aid and 
said it had been giving safe haven 
to the Taliban. 

On May 30, Nicholson told re¬ 
porters at the Pentagon that the 
Trump administration’s South 
Asia strategy had led to increased 
diplomatic activity and dialogue 
surrounding reconciliation. 

He called the process “talking 
and fighting” and said that the 
success of such talks depended 
largely on their happening “off 
the stage” and in secret. 

The Taliban later rejected his 
claims and said it would not nego¬ 
tiate with Kabul as long as foreign 
troops remained in the country. 


The militant group is unlikely 
to respond with a cease-fire of its 
own, and it may use the respite to 
consolidate its battlefield gains, 
said Ahmad Mqjidyar, research¬ 
er at the Middle East Institute. 
The cease-fire is also unlikely 
to persuade the Taliban to make 
concessions to the government, 
he added. 

“All unilateral concessions in 
the past, such as freeing Taliban 
prisoners, have not encouraged 
the militant group to lay down 
arms or even agree to negotiate 
with Kabul for a political settle¬ 
ment to end the war,” M^idyar 
said. “The Taliban will also see 
Kabul’s unilateral cease-fire 
offer as a sign of the government’s 
weakness rather than strength 
and will try to exploit it for politi¬ 
cal and military gains.” 

The Taliban, now in their 
spring fighting season, contest 
or control more than 40 percent 
of Afghanistan, according to a re¬ 
port this spring by a U.S. govern¬ 
ment watchdog. 

Iawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jpiawrence3 
gariand.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgariand 
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Germany: Suspected ISIS member killed, wounded US troops 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — German authori¬ 
ties have arrested four Iraqis sus¬ 
pected of membership in Islamic 
State, including one who is alleged 
to have carried out attacks that 
killed and wounded U.S. troops, 
officials said Thursday. 

The men were arrested 
Wednesday in the western cities 


of Dortmund and Bottrop, and in 
Amberg-Sulzbach county in Ba¬ 
varia, the federal prosecutors’ of¬ 
fice said in a statement. 

Among those arrested was Mo¬ 
hammed Rafea Yaseen Y, 27, who 
is suspected of joining the Islamic 
State of Iraq in his western home¬ 
town of Rutba in 2006. The Iraqi, 
whose surname wasn’t provided 


due to German privacy rules, al¬ 
legedly helped make improvised 
explosive devices and used them 
to carry out 12 attacks around 
Rutba between 2006 and 2008, 
prosecutors said. 

U.S. troops were killed or 
wounded in the first 10 attacks, 
while Iraqi security forces and 
civilians were killed in the other 


two, according to the prosecutors’ 
statement. 

Another suspect, identified only 
as 26-year-old Iraqi Hasan Sabbar 
Khazaal K., is accused of produc¬ 
ing and distributing propaganda 
material for ISIS. That included 
filming executions, punishments 
and military operations by ISIS. 
Residents of Rutba were forced 


to watch the footage, federal pros¬ 
ecutors said. 

Two other Iraqis, identified as 
29-year-old Jamer Amer Jawad 
A.-A. and 28-year-old Muqatil 
Ahmed Osman A., are accused 
of taking part in mihtary train¬ 
ing with ISIS. The younger man is 
suspected of taking part in combat 
and performing guard duty. 
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Nancy MoNTCOMERY/Stars and Stripes 


Lt. Col. Joe Shimerdla, an analyst with U.S. Army Africa, holds the two science fiction novels he has self- 
published on Amazon outside USARAF headquarters recently. 


No one injured in 
ceiling collapse at 
Vogelweh residence 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — Residents of an apartment 
in a multistory building at the Air 
Force’s Vogelweh housing area 
were fortunate not to be home 
Tuesday evening. 

The drywall separated and col¬ 
lapsed from the concrete ceiling 
in a first-floor unit’s living room 
and its adjacent dining room, 
officials at Ramstein Air Base 
said. The collapse brought down 
attached lights and a ceiling fan 
and exposed electrical wires. 

The debris was discovered 
about 9 p.m. Tuesday when a ser- 
vicemember who lives in the unit 
returned from shopping, said 
Sandra Archer, a spokeswoman 
for the 86th Airlift Wing. 

The cause of the incident is 
under investigation. Archer said 
Thursday. Nobody was injured 
and there was no damage to the 
apartment above or to any others 
in the 24-unit building, she said. 

Air Force civil engineering 


teams inspected the other units. 
Archer said. “Our initial indica¬ 
tion is that this particular inci¬ 
dent was isolated.” 

The incident occurred in Build¬ 
ing No. 1015, on the same side of 
Vogelweh as the housing office. 
The building was constructed in 
the 1950s; the unit affected was 
renovated in 2001, Archer said. 

The family in the unit has been 
moved to lodging, and officials 
are working to find them perma¬ 
nent housing. No other families 
have been affected. 

Base officials are asking apart¬ 
ment residents to be on the look¬ 
out for “any cracks or visible 
separation of drywall and lights 
or ceiling fans that are not se¬ 
curely attached to the ceiling,” 
Archer said. 

Residents should report any 
suspected damage to the Kai¬ 
serslautern Military Community 
housing maintenance office by 
calling -f49(0) 6371-463-9510. 

The Air Force manages base 
housing for the Air Force and the 
Army in the community. 


Army analyst has a not-so-secret 
identity as techno thriller novelist 


Navy begins annual Malabar 
training with India, Japan 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — By day, 
Lt. Col. Joe Shimerdla studies 
spreadsheets and writes mili¬ 
tary journal articles. “Setting the 
Theater — A Definition, Frame¬ 
work, and Rationale for Effective 
Resourcing at the Theater Army 
Level” is his most current. 

By night, the U.S. Army Af¬ 
rica analyst and former CH-47 
Chinook helicopter pilot writes 
what many would find more 
engrossing. 

“They’re watching you,” a di¬ 
sheveled stranger tells the pro¬ 
tagonist at the start of his novel 
“The Eighth Day.” 

“Nothing you know is real ... 
Your name isn’t Shawn Jaffe. You 
aren’t from Ohio, and you’re not 
an investment broker.” 

Shimerdla, known as Joseph 
John to readers of his dystopian 
techno thrillers, has written two 
novels and self-published them 
on Amazon — all while climbing 
through the Army ranks in two 
different career fields. 

“I’d get off work, go home and 
basically write until it was bed¬ 
time,” he said. 

He’d write on weekends, even 
when he and his wife took a 
cruise. 

“Every day. I’d write two pages 
at least,” Shimerdla said. “I think 
one of the keys to success is 
consistency.” 

His science fiction novels. 


which sell as e-books and paper¬ 
backs, have netted him fans and 
about $6,000 per year, he said. 

“I hope they make this a movie 
with Ryan Reynolds as the star... 
Stop what you’re doing and read 
this book!” wrote one reader last 
year about “The Eighth Day.” 

His second book, “Democracy 
Inc,” in which the world is run by 
elite corporate chiefs who clone 
themselves to live forever, “sinks 
the hook in early ...” another 
reader wrote. 

But the author also has critics: 
“It was a dark and stormy night, 
and the Chief got up and said it 
was a dark and stormy night,” one 
commenter panned. 

Shimerdla, 42, has been a 
science-fiction fan since reading 
his first novel as a child — Ste¬ 
phen King’s “Cujo” — and said 
the genre provides him with an 
imaginative outlet. 

“I love creating worlds,” he 
said. “Dystopias interest me. 
There are different ways the 
world could go.” 

But he didn’t pursue a career 
in the arts. The U.S. Military 
Academy graduate and native 
Midwesterner’s first career was 
as a Chinook pilot. The Chinooks 
at the time were not technological 
marvels. 

“I flew with a map on my 
knee,” Shimerdla said. “I used a 
protractor.” 

He volunteered to deploy to 
Iraq, taking a nonflying assign¬ 
ment in 2008 as protocol officer 


for Gen. David Petraeus. 

“I had to learn seating ar¬ 
rangements, how the flags go ...,” 
he said. “I had to learn a lot of 
things.” 

In his downtime in Iraq, he 
worked on the novel he’d begun 
four years earlier. It had taken 
him so long to complete that 
much of the technology in the 
story needed to be updated. 

“It was obsolete,” he said. “I 
didn’t have cellphones.” He did a 
rewrite. 

A similar thing happened to his 
Army career. 

By 2013, after several nonfly¬ 
ing positions, almost six years had 
passed since he’d piloted a heli¬ 
copter. A new Chinook model with 
an advanced flight control system 
had been introduced. “They would 
have had to send me back to flight 
school,” Shimerdla said. 

Instead, he became an analyst 
in U.S. Army Africa’s operations 
research and systems analytics 
division. The division’s four em¬ 
ployees measure progress in the 
command’s activities in Africa 
and suggest future approaches. 

“Say you want to build a peace¬ 
keeping operations center. We 
look at — do we need more re¬ 
sources? A shift in our focus?” 
Shimerdla said. “It’s a really cool 
mission.” 

After 19 years as an Army offi¬ 
cer, he said he has no plans to quit 
his day job. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

The Navy kicked off a nine-day 
training exercise with India and 
Japan one week after U.S. Pacific 
Command changed its name to 
U.S. Indo-Pacific Command. 

Malabar 2018 began Thurs¬ 
day on Guam and will continue 
through June 16, with naval ships, 
aircraft and personnel from the 
three countries training on land 
and at sea. 

Malabar began 26 years ago 
as an exercise between the U.S. 
and India, with Japan joining the 
annual training permanently in 
2015. 

In past years, the exercise in¬ 
cluded countries such as Aus¬ 
tralia and Singapore. Australia 
hoped to rejoin Malabar again 
this year but was not invited, ac¬ 
cording to a U.S. Naval Institute 
report. Some Indian and Austra¬ 
lian analysts have said the deci¬ 
sion could have something to do 
with Chinese pressure on India. 

Malabar, which is being held on 
Guam for the first time, was halt¬ 
ed from 1998 to 2002 while India 
was conducting nuclear weapons 
tests. 

This year’s exercise comes at 
a time when Navy leaders have 
been speaking out about the grow¬ 
ing strategic importance of India 
and the Indian Ocean, inspiring 
PACOM to change its name to IN- 
DOPACOMonMay30. 

“Indian, Japanese and U.S. 
maritime forces have a common 


understanding and knowledge of 
a shared working environment 
at sea,” the Navy said in a state¬ 
ment. “Each iteration of this ex¬ 
ercise helps to advance the level 
of understanding between the na¬ 
tions’ sailors as members of Indo- 
Pacific nations.” 

The Navy said Malabar “has 
grown in scope and complexity 
over the years to address the vari¬ 
ety of shared threats to maritime 
security.” 

This year, the countries will 
have expert and professional ex¬ 
changes and will train in maritime 
patrol and reconnaissance strate¬ 
gies; surface and anti-submarine 
warfare; medical operations; 
damage control; helicopter proce¬ 
dures; and visit, board, search and 
seizure operations while ashore in 
Guam, the Navy said. 

In the Philippine Sea, partici¬ 
pants will host liaison officers on 
ships and will practice tactics in¬ 
volving air defense; surface and 
anti-submarine warfare; commu¬ 
nications; search and rescue; un¬ 
derway replenishments; medical 
evacuations; and more, the Navy 
said. 

Four 7th Fleet ships are partici¬ 
pating in the exercise: the aircraft 
carrier USS Ronald Reagan, the 
guided-missile cruisers USS An- 
tietam and USS Chancellorsville 
and the guided-missile destroyer 
USS Benfold. 

The Indian Navy and the Japan 
Maritime Self-Defense Force 
each sent three ships. 
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Airmen use 3D tech to modify gas masks 




By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Tokyo-based airmen used a 3D 
printer and American ingenuity 
to modify a standard-issue gas 
mask into an aircraft oxygen sys¬ 
tem, potentially saving millions 
of dollars and improving aircrew 
safety. 

The idea of hooking up the M- 
50 joint-service, general-purpose 
mask to an aircraft was hatched 
during brainstorming sessions 
by airmen from Yokota’s 374th 
Maintenance Squadron and 374th 
Operations Support Squadron. 

“We took the mask and added 
some off-the-shelf parts and some 
3D-printed parts and converted 
it into a piece of equipment that 
can work in an aircraft,” said Se¬ 
nior Master Sgt. David Siemiet, 
an aircrew flight equipment 
superintendent. 

Gear used now — the Aircrew 
Eye/Respiratory Protection Sys¬ 
tem, or AERPS — is expensive, 
heavy and fault-prone, with long 
waits for replacement parts, said 
C-130 Hercules pilot Capt. Mat¬ 
thew Kohl. 

When the ubiquitous, light and 
cheap M-50 is connected to an ox¬ 
ygen system, air flows through its 
chemical filters to the user, whose 
eyes are protected by goggles, Si¬ 
emiet said. 

To build their prototype, the 
airmen looked at an Army system 
that hooks soldiers’ masks to air 
blowers to overcome the stifling 
environment inside a battle tank. 
The airmen came up with a cap 
that blocks airflow into one side of 
the mask and an adaptor that al¬ 
lows it to attach to a hose that can 
be plugged into an oxygen system. 

The modification, which the 
airman call “AERPS Ultra,” uses 
a few standard parts and two 
components made on a 3D printer 
that aircraft materials technology 
craftsman Senior Airman David 
Petrich bought for a few hundred 
dollars of his own money. 


Above left: From left, Senior Master Sgt. David Siemiet, Tech. Sgt. 
Eric Lundeen and Senior Airman David Petrich are among a group 
of Japan-based airmen who came up with modifications that allow 
standard-issue gas masks to work with aircraft oxygen systems. 
Above right: Air Force Capt. Matthew Kohl wears an M-50 mask 
modified to hook up to an aircraft’s onboard oxygen system. 

Left: A 3D printer was used to modify an M-50 gas mask. 

Photos above left and left by Seth RoBSON/Stars and Stripes 


It costs only about 75 cents to 
modify one mask, and the proj¬ 
ect has the potential to save the 
Air Force at least $8 million and 
countless man hours, according 
to Tech. Sgt. Eric Lundeen, an¬ 
other aircraft materials technol¬ 
ogy craftsman involved in the 
project. 

The M-50 weighs less than 
a pound, a lot less than the 40 
pounds of chemical-protection 
gear now used by aircrew. Unlike 


the current system, the lighter 
masks don’t need a power supply 
that must be hooked to onboard 
electricity and uses expensive 
batteries, Petrich said. 

“You can wear the mask onto 
the plane and latch in and you are 
good to go,” he said. 

The mask modifications can be 
done on base without the need to 
pay a contractor, Siemiet added. 

“We can email (other) bases the 
information to 3D-print the parts 


they need along with part num¬ 
bers for the other components,” 
he said. 

The airmen printed a dozen 
parts before producing the proto¬ 
type they wanted, Lundeen said. 

“3D printing is something new. 
There are only a dozen bases out 
there with 3D printers,” he said. 

The airmen plan to send their 
design to Air Force technology 
experts, and want the service to 
send 3D printers to bases all over 
the world. 

“This is going to affect every 
pilot in the Air Force,” Lundeen 
said. “It gives them a lot more 
flexibility and mobility, increases 
safety and saves a ton of money.” 

And Kohl said the modified 


masks are a lot more comfortable 
than the old system. 

The masks have been approved 
for flight testing in Japan in July, 
he said. 
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Police: Guardsman who took vehicle was on drugs 


Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — An Army 
National Guard officer accused 
of stealing an armored person¬ 
nel carrier from a Virginia base 
and leading police on a more than 
60-mile chase was driving under 
the influence of drugs, police said 
Wednesday. 

Joshua Philip Yabut, 29, of Rich¬ 
mond, was charged with eluding 
police and unauthorized use of 
a vehicle, the Virginia National 
Guard said in a news release. 

The vehicle, which drives on 
tracks like a tank, was stolen 
Tuesday evening from Fort Pick¬ 
ett in Blackstone. Police chased it 
for about two hours at speeds as 
high as 40 mph before the driver 
stopped and surrendered near 
Richmond City Hall, Virginia 
State Police said. 

The Guard said the personnel 


Yabut 


Yabut had his personal weapon 
with him without any ammuni¬ 
tion, the Guard said. 

Police said an investigation is 
ongoing and declined to comment 
on a motive for stealing the ve¬ 
hicle, but said he was under the 
influence of drugs. 

In a Wednesday evening phone 
call from Virginia’s Central State 
Hospital, Yabut told The Associ¬ 
ated Press he was authorized to 


take the vehicle on a pre-planned 
route as part of a training exer¬ 
cise to gauge the police response. 
Yabut said his brigade command¬ 
er, who he declined to name, 
told him to take the vehicle. The 
psychiatric hospital is in Peters¬ 
burg, Va, and its patients include 
people receiving court-ordered 
mental health evaluations and 
treatment. 

Yabut also denied authorities’ 
claim that he was under the influ¬ 
ence of drugs during the incident. 
“That’s a big ‘NO’ with capital let¬ 
ters,” he said. 

No bond was set when he ap¬ 
peared Wednesday in Richmond 
General District Court via video 
link from the city jail. Yabut’s at¬ 
torney, Assistant Public Defender 
Thomas Wieworka, did not im¬ 
mediately return a call seeking 
comment. 


The Guard said Yabut is a first 
lieutenant assigned as company 
commander of the 276th Engi¬ 
neer Battalion and has more than 
11 years of service. He deployed 
to Afghanistan from 2008 to 2009 
with the Illinois National Guard. 

“We are extremely grateful 
that there were no injuries as a 
result of this incident, and we 
appreciate the great work of the 
Virginia State Police, Richmond 
Police Department and other law 
enforcement and first responders 
who safely brought this situation 
to a close,” M^. Gen. Timothy P. 
Williams, the adjutant general of 
Virginia, said in a statement. 

Williams said the Guard has 
started an internal investigation 
and “will determine appropriate 
actions once the investigation is 
complete.” 
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Navy: Service creating new course for training deck officers 


13 US soldiers hurt in 
Lithuania road accident 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Only 27 of the officers per¬ 
formed without raising any con¬ 
cerns. The vast m^ority — 108 
officers — completed with some 
concerns, while 29 had signifi¬ 
cant concerns, Brown wrote in a 
memo addressed to commodores 
and commanding officers. The 
Navy shared the memo after De¬ 
fense News reported on it. 

The findings highlighted se¬ 
vere weaknesses in the training 
of young officers who come onto 
ships for the first time and are ex¬ 
pected to be able to drive the ves¬ 
sels. They also underscored some 
of the weaknesses that played out 
last year in the back-to-back col¬ 
lisions involving the USS Fitzger¬ 
ald and the USS John S. McCain 
that left 17 sailors dead. 

Brown said the results were not 
surprising. In an interview with 
Stars and Stripes, he said that 
many of the junior officers in the 
competency checks were new to 
their first ships. 

The review was ordered to help 
the Navy identify weaknesses as 
it creates a new course for junior 
officers of the deck, to be intro¬ 
duced next year. It will be includ¬ 
ed in officer-of-the-deck training 
at two new centers — in San 
Diego and in Norfolk, Va. — to 
open in 2020 and 2021 at a cost of 
$68 million. The centers also will 
offer hands-on scenario training 


on deck and in the Combat In¬ 
formation Center, where officers 
monitor electronic and radar 
equipment and man weapons. 

The findings showed “glaring 
deficiencies” in knowledge of 
radar and related equipment, and 
a shortfall in applying navigation 
rules in real-life encounters. 

When officers found them¬ 
selves in dangerous situations, 
most were not skilled enough to 
avoid collision. Even though 91 
percent of the officers performed 
well on the written test, more 
than half struggled to correctly 
apply the same rules in real-time 
scenarios. 

Brown noted that the shortfalls 
in radar operations follow similar 
proficiency gaps in mishaps in 
2012 and after. As a result, train¬ 
ing on radar was increased in 
2017 and led to tangible improve¬ 
ment, he said. 

But that wasn’t enough. The 
Navy plans to increase its bud¬ 
get to add two weeks of Coast 
Guard-certified radar observer 
and computer-assisted radar 
data processing systems training. 
Brown said that simulator sce¬ 
narios will address “decision pa¬ 
ralysis,” which the junior officers 
demonstrated in the review. 

The Navy began implementing 
training improvements in 2012, 
he said, recognizing that cutbacks 
and efficiencies were damaging 


US and Russia military 
chiefs to meet in Finland 


Associated Press 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
— The Finnish Defense Forces 
says a top US. military chief will 
meet his Russian counterpart in 
Helsinki to discuss “current is¬ 
sues between the countries.” 

The Finnish military says the 
meeting Friday of Gen. Joseph 
Dunford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Russia’s chief 
of the military’s General Staff, 
Gen. Valery Gerasimov, “takes 
place on the initiative of both 
countries.” 


In Thursday’s statement, the 
Finns said they also will meet 
separately with Finland’s presi¬ 
dent and the Nordic country’s 
military chief The Finns will 
not take part in the US.-Russia 
meeting. 

In April, NATO’s top military 
officer, US. Army Gen. Curtis 
Scaparrotti, met with Gerasimov 
in Baku for the first such en¬ 
counter since relations between 
Moscow and the alliance sank 
to post-Cold War lows over the 
Ukrainian crisis. 


Panel blocks push to let 
VA doctors recommend pot 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — For the sec¬ 
ond consecutive year, a House 
committee blocked lawmakers 
from voting on a measure that 
aims to allow Department of Vet¬ 
erans Affairs doctors to recom¬ 
mend medical marijuana in states 
where the drug is legal. 

The House Rules Committee 
shot down the measure Wednes¬ 
day evening when deciding which 
amendments could be introduced 
during debate on the VA spending 
bill for the 2019 fiscal year. The 
spending bill is expected to move 
to the House floor this week. 


Rep. Earl Blumenauer, D-Ore., 
condemned the decision to deny 
consideration for his amendment, 
titled “Veteran Equal Access.” 
He blamed Rep. Pete Sessions, R- 
Texas, the chairman of the Rules 
Committee. 

“For the second year, Pete Ses¬ 
sions has shown that he does not 
care about the health and well¬ 
being of our veterans — who are 
speaking out across the country,” 
Blumenauer said in a prepared 
statement. “By blocking this vote. 
Chairman Sessions has turned his 
back on our wounded warriors, 
commonsense, and the will of the 
American people. He should be 
ashamed.” 


readiness. After the collisions, the 
Navy decided to add even more. 

“Given the events of 2017, we 
couldn’t wait to see if the changes 
we had made are taking effect,” 
he said. 

In describing the findings. 
Brown said the Navy “must be re¬ 
alistic in confronting the system¬ 
ic shortfalls that they revealed 
in core proficiencies across the 
junior qualified members of the 
force.” 

Brown was part of a closed 
briefing Wednesday before a sub¬ 
panel of the House Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee that focuses on 
readiness issues. Navy Secretary 
Richard Spencer, Chief of Naval 
Operations Adm. John Richard¬ 
son and Capt. Scott Robertson 
also briefed the panel about re¬ 
forms the Navy has implemented 
since the collisions. 

After the hearing. Rep. Rob 


Wittman, R-Va., chairman of the 
subcommittee on sea power and 
projection forces, said that while 
the Navy has taken steps to im¬ 
prove its standards of training, 
certification and watchkeeping, 
the reforms are still falling short. 

“Even with the adopted revi¬ 
sions, surface warfare officers 
are still only allotted 25 percent 
of the training time that their 
submarine and aviation counter¬ 
parts receive,” he said. “To me, 
the system ensures our surface 
warfare community overprom¬ 
ises and underexecutes. 

“I continue to be concerned that 
the systematic reforms we are 
undertaking will not adequately 
right the ship,” he said. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Claudia 
Grisales contributed to this report. 
cahn.dianna@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DiannaCahn 


VILNIUS, Lithuania — Lithua¬ 
nian officials say 13 US. soldiers 
suffered minor injuries in a road 
accident as four armored vehicles 
collided during a military exer¬ 
cise in the Baltic country. 

The Defense Ministry said the 
US. Stryker armored vehicles 
were en route to a drill site in 
Prienai district, central Lithu¬ 
ania, when Thursday’s crash took 
place. 

It added that the injured sol¬ 
diers were rushed to a hospital for 
examinations. No civilians were 
involved but a road at the site has 
remained closed, according to the 
ministry. 

The drill is part of a mqjor U.S.- 
led mihtary exercise. Saber Strike, 
that kicked off in NATO’s eastern 
flank in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia on Sunday with 18,000 
soldiers from 19 nations. 

From The Associated Press 
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Former Scott AFB 
commander facing 
misconduct ciaims 

Actions alleged at or near 2 bases 



Rhita DANiEL/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


Lance CpI. Cesar Salinas, an infantry Marine with 3rd Battalion, 5th Marine Regiment, displays the PD- 
100 Black Hornet after an exercise at Camp Pendleton, Calif., in July 2016. 

Army orders minihelo drones, 
mulls issuing them to infantry 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 


By Kelsey Landis 

Belleville (III.) News-Democrat 

Charges against ousted Scott 
Air Force Base commander Col. 
John Howard indicate that he was 
accused of sexual misconduct at 
or near at least two separate mili¬ 
tary bases over more than a year. 

The 18th Air Force released 
the charges Monday. 

The first charge dates to be¬ 
tween July 1 and Sept. 16, 2016, 
when a senior airman claims 
Howard rubbed his groin against 
the airman’s torso and made sex¬ 
ually explicit comments at RAF 
Mildenhall in the United King¬ 
dom, an Air Force base roughly 
80 miles northeast of London. 

The charge does not specify 
whether the airman is male or fe¬ 
male, though other charges refer¬ 
ence a reputed 
female victim. 

On Sept. 17 
that same year, 
a senior airman 
accused How¬ 
ard of making 
additional sexu¬ 
ally explicit 
comments, say¬ 
ing “every time 
I see you, there 
it is,” referring 
to his erection. 

Another charge stems from 
April 2017, when a female senior 
airman claims Howard commit¬ 
ted a sexual act on her without 
her consent at or near Bangor, 
Maine, where there is an Air Na¬ 
tional Guard Base. 

Two additional charges accuse 
Howard of fraternization and 
conduct unbecoming an officer 
between March 2016 and Novem¬ 
ber 2017. 

Those charges don’t specify the 
location of the suspected miscon¬ 
duct, only saying they were “in 
the Northern Hemisphere.” 

Names are redacted in the 
charges, so it wasn’t clear wheth¬ 
er there was more than one ac¬ 
cuser involved in the case. 

Howard took command of the 
375th Air Mobility Wing at Scott 
Air Force Base in July 2017, but 
none of the charges specifically 
indicates any suspected abuse 
happened at the base in southern 
Illinois. 

Howard served as vice com¬ 
mander of the 100th Air Refuel¬ 
ing Wing at Mildenhall from July 
2015 to July 2017, according to his 
Air Force biography, which has 
since been removed from Scott 
AFB’s website. Two years is the 
usual term of service at a base for 
a member of the Air Force. 

Howard’s biography shows no 
record of his serving at the Maine 
base. 


Howard was commander of the 
375th Air Mobility Wing until De¬ 
cember, when the commander of 
the 18th Air Force replaced him, 
saying he lost confidence in How¬ 
ard’s ability to lead the wing. Col. 
Leslie Maher was named the new 
commander of 375th Air Mobility 
Wing in March. 

The Air Force Office of Special 
Investigations has been investi¬ 
gating the case since December. 

A document instructing Air 
Force public affairs personnel 
on how to handle media inquiries 
into the case was leaked on social 
media Tuesday. Capt. Ryan De- 
Camp, a spokesman for the 18th 
Air Force, verified the authentic¬ 
ity of the document. 

The “public affairs guidance” 
document listed possible ques¬ 
tions members of the media might 
ask, including: 

Why does the military continue 
to have sexual assault problems? 
“When cases of sexual assault are 
reported, they are investigated 
thoroughly to ensure we establish 
an environment of dignity and re¬ 
spect, where sexual harassment 
or assault is not tolerated, and 
where there is clear accountabil¬ 
ity placed on all leaders at every 
level,” the document says. “We 
are committed to providing a safe 
and healthy environment for all 
service members, civilians and 
family members.” 

Why was Col. Howard relieved 
of his command if he hasn’t been 
found guilty of a crime? “A wing 
commander can be removed at 
any time when a senior com¬ 
mander in the chain of command 
feels a change of leadership is 
best for the wing’s Airmen and 
their mission. Airmen are pre¬ 
sumed innocent unless and until 
proven guilty.” 

The document also listed talk¬ 
ing points for public affairs per¬ 
sonnel, including: 

“The Air Force takes allega¬ 
tions of sexual misconduct by any 
Airman seriously, investigates the 
allegations fully, and takes appro¬ 
priate action when warranted.” 

“The alleged behavior is not in 
line with our core values. The Air 
Force holds individuals account¬ 
able for their actions, through the 
Uniformed (sic) Code of Military 
Justice.” 

“The presumption of innocence 
is the bedrock of American jus¬ 
tice, and Airmen are presumed 
innocent unless and until proven 
guilty.” 

A public preliminary hearing is 
set for July 6, when a preliminary 
hearing officer will review the 
charges and evidence, according 
to DeCamp. 


Infantry soldiers one day could 
be using pocket-size helicopter 
drones in combat to help them 
find their enemies. 

The Black Hornet Personal 
Reconnaissance System — a 
miniature helicopter with video 
cameras — enables infantry 
squads to see enemy units from 
the air. 

The Army awarded a $2.6 mil- 


By Carol Rosenberg 
Miami Herald 

GUANTANAMO BAY NAVAL 
BASE, Cuba — The U.S. mili¬ 
tary’s mission at Guantanamo is 
shifting to permanent detention 
for al-Qaida and other war-on-ter- 
rorism detainees, commanders 
told reporters this week in a rare 
public pitch for Congress to fund 
a new $69 million, wheelchair- 
accessible prison — complete 
with a hospice-care cellblock 
— for the five accused 9/11 plot¬ 
ters and 10 other captives who, in 
some instances, were tortured in 
secret overseas CIA prisons. 

“Picture in your mind elderly 
detainees, brothers taking care 
of one another. That is the hu¬ 
mane way ahead,” said prison 
spokeswoman Navy Cmdr. Anne 
Leanos. 

Guantanamo detention center 
leaders said Tuesday that they 
are shifting their mission be¬ 
cause President Donald Trump’s 
January executive order canceled 
President Barack Obama’s man- 


lion contract to FLIR Systems 
Inc., of Wilsonville, Ore., for an 
undisclosed number of the devic¬ 
es, the company said in a recent 
statement. Each hand-launched 
Black Hornet helicopter is about 
the size and weight of a parakeet. 
It can shoot live video with either 
a daylight imager or infrared, has 
a range of a little less than a mile 
and can fly for 25 minutes at a 
speed of 13 mph. 

The Army bought several Black 
Hornet drones for testing with 


date to close the prison. During 
the Obama administration, the 
prison camp made few building 
improvements, “putting a Band- 
Aid” on structural problems, said 
prison operations commander 
Rear Adm. John Ring. 

Ring; Army Col. Steve Gab- 
avics, chief of the guard force; 
and the prison’s top engineer 
described the vision for the new 
“high-value detainee” prison: 

Two wings would have 
wheelchair-accessible cells and 
communal space, which they cur¬ 
rently do not. A third wing would 
be for hospice care, a first for 
overall prison operations begun 
Jan. 11, 2002. And the new prison 
would have attorney-client meet¬ 
ing rooms instead of a remote site 
where their special guards. Task 
Force Platinum, bring them in re¬ 
straints inside a windowless van. 
It would be called Camp 8. 

Military planners have been 
asking for $69 million to build the 
new prison since February 2014, 
and the commanders acknowl- 


Special Forces units in 2016 and 
2017, FLIR said. The Army will 
continue testing the Black Hor¬ 
net while it considers issuing the 
device to troops in the field. 

The Black Hornet drones are 
similar to PD-100 devices that 
were tested in Afghanistan by the 
British military, which has since 
purchased them for use by regu¬ 
lar ground forces, according to 
British army websites. 

morris.william(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @willatstripes 


edged that with design still under¬ 
way, a new Camp 8 likely would 
cost more. The Obama adminis¬ 
tration refused to back the plan 
and Congress so far has refused 
to fund it despite a formal request 
from the Trump White House. 

The House did not include it in 
its version of the defense policy 
bill for fiscal 2019, and the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee’s 
version, released Wednesday, 
shows it did not either. Absent 
special legislation, the last chance 
to fund it would be when the full 
Senate takes up the National De¬ 
fense Authorization Act later this 
year. 

All but one of the 15 men now 
held in Guantanamo’s clandes¬ 
tine, hillside, high-value prison, 
called Camp 7, are in their 40s 
and 50s. The eldest is alleged al- 
Qaida commander Abd al Hadi al 
Iraqi, believed to be 57, who re¬ 
lies on a wheelchair and a walker 
after a series of emergency spine 
surgeries for a degenerative disc 
condition. 


i ^ 

^ .] 

Howard 


Guantanamo leaders seek new prison 
with hospice care for ex-CIA captives 
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NY Army garrison calls 
immigration agents on 
pizza delivery man 


By Claudia Torrens 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — He went from 
delivering pizza to being detained 
by immigration officers. 

An Ecuadorean restaurant 
worker making a delivery to 
an Army garrison in Brooklyn 
wound up being detained June 1 
after a routine background check 
at the gate revealed there was a 
warrant for his arrest for immi¬ 
gration law vio¬ 
lations, officials 
said. 

Now, Pablo 
Villavicencio is 
in Immigration 
and Customs 
Enforcement 
custody pend¬ 
ing removal 
from the coun¬ 
try, ICE spokes¬ 
woman Rachael 
Yong Yow said. 

“Villavicencio-Calderon was 
detained by military police of¬ 
ficers and turned over to ICE,” 
Yong Yow said. 

Villavicencio’s wife, Sandra 
Chica, said he went to deliver 
pizza to Fort Hamilton last week 
and was asked for identification 
by the guard who received him. 

Villavicencio, who worked at 
Nonna Delia’s pizzeria, an hour 
away by car in Queens, produced 
a city identification card, but the 
official told him he wanted to see 
a state driver’s license. 

An Army spokeswoman told 
The New York Times that if visi¬ 
tors don’t have a military identi¬ 
fication card, they have to get a 
pass that requires a background 
check. The check on Villavicencio 
showed there was an active ICE 
warrant on file, at which point he 
was detained by military police, 
said Fort Hamilton spokeswoman 
Catherine SantoPietro. 


“This is unhuman,” Chica said 
during a phone interview. “He 
was not committing any crime. 
He is a father who is working 
for his daughters. Every day, our 
daughters ask me why their dad 
is not coming home.” 

Chica, who was born in Colom¬ 
bia and moved to the U.S. a de¬ 
cade ago, said she is a U.S. citizen. 
She and Villavicencio have two 
daughters, who are 3 and 2 and 
were born in the U.S. 

Chica and the two girls attended 
a news conference in front of the 
army facility Wednesday along 
with Brooklyn Borough President 
Eric Adams and City Councilman 
Justin Brannan. Both politicians 
said they were seeking answers 
from Fort Hamilton. 

“Is our city, state and nation 
any safer today because they 
took a pizza delivery guy off the 
streets?” asked Brannan. 

Yong Yow, the ICE spokeswom¬ 
an, said that in March 2010 Vil¬ 
lavicencio was granted voluntary 
departure by an immigration 
judge but failed to depart by July, 
as ordered. 

“As such, his voluntary depar¬ 
ture order became a final order of 
removal,” she said. 

Chica said this was not the first 
time Villavicencio delivered pizza 
at the facility. 

“What prompted them to call 
ICE?” she asked. “They only care 
about statistics, one more deport¬ 
ed man. They don’t care about the 
impact this will have on us.” 

Immigrant family advocacy 
groups like Make the Road New 
York have called for an investi¬ 
gation. Steven Choi, executive 
director of the New York Immi¬ 
gration Coalition, said in a news 
release, “It’s absolutely disgust¬ 
ing when the strongest military in 
the world punches down by going 
after pizza delivery men.” 



Judge lets suit challenging 
family separation go ahead 


Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO—A judge allowed 
a lawsuit challenging U.S. immi¬ 
gration authorities for separating 
parents from their children to go 
forward on Wednesday but said 
he would decide later whether or 
not to order a nationwide halt. 

U.S. District Judge Dana Sa- 
braw said the lawsuit involving a 
7-year-old girl who was separated 
from her Congolese mother and 
a 14-year-old boy who was sepa¬ 
rated from his Brazilian mother 
could proceed on a claim that 
their constitutional rights to a 
fair hearing were denied. He said 
he would issue separate rulings 
on the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s request for a nationwide 
injunction and to expand the law¬ 
suit to apply to all parents and 
children who are split up by bor¬ 


der authorities. 

Sabraw, an appointee of Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush, said the al¬ 
legations “describe government 
conduct that arbitrarily tears at 
the sacred bond between parent 
and child.” 

“Such conduct, if true, as it is 
assumed to be on the present mo¬ 
tion, is brutal, offensive, and fails 
to comport with traditional no¬ 
tions of fair play and decency,” he 
wrote. 

Splitting families has emerged 
as a high-profile and highly con¬ 
troversial practice since Attorney 
General Jeff Sessions announced 
a “zero tolerance” policy at the 
border in early May. Any adult 
who enters the country illegally 
is criminally prosecuted, even if 
it means separating parents from 
children. 


House GOP makes llth-hour 
push for immigration accord 


By Alan Fram 
AND Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Fractured 
House Republicans huddled pri¬ 
vately Thursday as leaders tried 
pushing them toward consen¬ 
sus on immigration, racing the 
clock and trying to defuse a civil 
war within the party that threat¬ 
ens their effort to keep control 
of the chamber in November’s 
elections. 

But even as they gathered in a 
Capitol basement meeting room, 
there were no indications that a 
deal mending the party’s chasm 
over immigration was at hand 
and no definitive details of where 
middle ground might be. If lead¬ 
ers fail to find a solution, that 
would give momentum to mod¬ 
erates seeking to stage election- 
year votes in just three weeks on 
the issue, a showdown that lead¬ 
ers want to head off 

Both conservative and moder¬ 
ate lawmakers, the two factions 
at odds over the issue, said they 
didn’t know what to expect as 
they entered the session. 

“I don’t know. That’s why I’m 
on time here, for once,” joked Rep. 
Leonard Lance, R-N.J., a moder¬ 
ate who’s joined the leadership- 
opposed rebellion aimed at 
forcing immigration votes. 

GOP lawmakers emerged from 
the office of Speaker Paul Ryan, 
R-Wis., on Wednesday saying he 
would present the rank and file 
with broad ideas for resolving 
a dispute that has split Repub¬ 
licans for years, damaging the 
party with Hispanic and moder¬ 
ate voters. 


“There’s some loose consensus 
right now,” said Rep. Carlos Cur- 
belo, R-Fla., a leader of centrists 
threatening to force votes if they 
can’t strike a deal with conser¬ 
vatives. He said leaders would 
unveil “an outline of a potential 
bill,” while conservative leader 
Rep. Mark Meadows, R-N.C., said 
Ryan would present “concepts.” 

Curbelo, Rep. Jeff Denham, R- 
Calif, and other moderates need 
just two more GOP signatures on 
a petition to require immigration 
votes, assuming all Democrats 
sign on. If Thursday’s meet¬ 
ing doesn’t produce an accord, 
the moderates could reach that 
threshold quickly. 

The m^or hang-up in GOP 
talks has been how, as the mod¬ 
erates have demanded, to offer a 
chance for citizenship to young 
“Dreamer” immigrants brought 
to the U.S. illegally as children. 
Conservatives have opposed cre¬ 
ating a special pathway for them 
to become citizens, calling it 
amnesty. 

“We’ve got the rule of law in 
this country, and nobody gets 
special consideration,” said Rep. 
Scott Perry, R-Pa., a member of 
the conservative House Freedom 
Caucus. 

Rep. Mark Walker, R-N.C., said 
a large group of conservatives he 
leads has discussed providing a 
pathway to citizenship to Dream¬ 
ers in exchange for giving Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump nearly all the 
$25 billion he wants to build his 
proposed wall with Mexico. In 
addition, the conservatives want 
to end a lottery that grants visas 
to countries with few immigrants 
to the U.S. and to curb the rela¬ 


tives who can be brought over by 
immigrants. Walker said. 

Democrats and at least some 
moderates likely would oppose 
such measures, giving it little 
chance of surviving in the more 
centrist Senate. 

Walker said the more Dream¬ 
ers who’d be given an opportunity 
for citizenship, the tighter curbs 
on family-based migration would 
be. Roughly 700,000 people are 
protected under the Deferred Ac¬ 
tion for Childhood Arrivals pro¬ 
gram, or DACA, an Obama-era 
policy that Trump has halted. But 
by some estimates, 1 million or 
more other people qualify for that 
program but haven’t applied. 

The moderates’ petition would 
force House votes on four immi¬ 
gration bills, ranging from a lib¬ 
eral one helping Dreamers win 
citizenship to a conservative ver¬ 
sion curbing legal immigration. 

GOP leaders and conservatives 
say the votes the moderates would 
force probably would produce 
legislation that is too liberal, with 
all Democrats joining a handful 
of Republicans to push it through 
the House. 

Senate Republicans would 
block such a measure, and Trump 
would veto it if it went that far. 
But such an outcome could alien¬ 
ate conservative voters, damag¬ 
ing GOP chances for holding the 
House. 

Because of those divisions, 
averting the issue completely un¬ 
less an agreement is reached has 
been the GOP leadership’s prefer¬ 
ence all year, until their hand was 
forced by moderates wielding the 
rarely used petition process. 
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A look at North Korea’s nuclear program 


2002 

U.S. President George W. 

Bush labels North Korea, Iran 
and Iraq the "axis of evil" in his 
State of the Union address. 
The Bush administration 
reveals that North Korea has 
admitted operating a secret 
nuclear weapons program 
in violation of the 1994 
agreement. 


2009 

North Korea announces it has 
conducted its second nuclear,, 
test. The U N. imposes nejM<^ \ 
sanctions. 


2017 

July 4 - North Korea claims 
it has conducted its first successful 
test of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile, or ICBM, that can "reach 
anywhere in the world." 



2007 ^ 

North Korea agrees to closl 
its main nuclear reactor. 'V 
It signs an agreement stating ifN,^ 
will begin disabling its nuclear 
weapons facilities, but misses 
the deadline for doing so. 




1985 

North Korea signs the Treaty 
on the Nonprolifetration 
of Nuclear Weapons (NPT). 


!P<PT 


A 60-foot-tall cooling tower is demolished 
June 27, 2008, at North Korea’s main 
reactor complex in Yongbyon. (AP) 


2005 

North Korea tentatively 
agrees to give up its 
nuclear program in 
exchange for energy 
assistance. 


If^sith Korea says that it has the aW% 
to nitpiaturize nuclear weapons, 
“"'"^■say the country has added the 
bomb to its arsenal./' 


2013 , 

Nortljforea ci<sitclaStS"its. 
third fucleeflest, the fifs*'-, 

_^ iriYJong Un. The U^fy. 

WSefs adfcional sanctions.! 





ka, Japan, showing Nc 
leader Kim Jong Un with letters saying 
"North Korea, Third nuclear test,” Feb. 
■12, 2013. (AP/Kyodo News) 


(KCNA) \ 

Aug. 9 - North ItSE^ea's military is 
"examining the ppeiational plan" to 
strike areas around ifhe U.S. territory 
of Guam with mediuoi-to-long-range 
strategic ballistic missiles, state-run 
news agency KCNA says. North 
Korea’s comments aife published one 
-day ste^President Donald Trump 
warns Pyongyang that if it continues 
to threaten the United States, it would 
face "fire and fury like the world has 
never seen." 

Sept. 3 - North Korea carries out its 
sixth test of a nuclear weapon, 
causing a 6.3 magnitude seismic 
event. A nuclear weapons monitoring 
group describes the weapon as up to 
eight times stronger than the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, in 1945. 
Sept. 19 -Trump, in his first address 
to the U.N. General Assembly, says, 
‘The United States has great strength 
and patience, but if it is forced to 
defend itself or its allies, we will have 
no choice but to totally destroy North 
Korea. Rocket Man is on a suicide 
mission for himself and for his regime.” 


1994 

North Korea pledges to 
freeze and dismantle its old, 
graphite-moderated nuclear 
reactors in exchange for 
international aid to build two 
new light-water nuclear reactors. 

T 


2003 

North Korea withdraws from the 
NPT and declares it has 


WM 

North Korean leader Kim Jong II with top 
military generals in an undisclosed location 
on April 3, 2003 - less than a week before 
his reclusive nation left the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. (AP) 




2008 

Six-party talks in Beijing break 
down over North Korea’s 
refusal to allow inspectors 
access to suspected 
nuclear sites. 


2006 

North Korea claims to have 
successfully tested its first 
nuclear weapon. The U.N. 
Security Council imposes 
a broad array of sanctions. 



2012 

The State Department 
announces that North Korea 
has agreed to a moratorium 
on long-range missile 
launches and nuclear activity 
at the nation's major nuclear 
facility in exchange for 
food aid. 


2014 

In late March, North Korea 
warns that it is prepping 
another nuclear test. The 
hostility escalates when it 
fires hundreds of shells 
across the sea border with 
South Korea, prompting 
the South to fire hundreds 
of shells in return and 
send fighter jets to the 
border. 


preparing to restart 
the facility that produced its atomic 
bomb, clearly indicating that it 




Secretary of State Hillary Rodharr 

to suspend nuclear activities and 
accept a moratorium on testing "a 
modest step" in the right direction on 
Feb. 29, 2012. (J. Scott Applewhite^AP) 


2016 

In January, North Korea 
says it has successfully 
conducted a hydrogen bomb 
test. Before the year is out, it 
also announces that it has 
nuclear warheads that can 
fit on ballistic missiles and 
claims to have detonated a 
nuclear warhead. 


le newspaper 
)n Oct. 9, 2006. (AP) 



2018 

Jan. 2 - Trump ridicules Kim in 
a tweet, saying that he has a 
larger and more functional 
nuclear button than the North 
Korean leader in response to 
Kim’s claim that he has a 
nuclear button on his desk. 
Jan. 10 - The White House 
releases a statement indicating 
that the Trump administration 
might be willing to hold talks 
with North Korea. 

March 8 - South Korean 
national security chief Chung 
Eui-yong announces that 
Trump has accepted an 
invitation to meet Kim. 

May 24 - North Korea publicly 
shuts down one nuclear test 
site. Hours later, citing "open 
hostility” by Kim, Trump cancels 
the summit. 

June 1 - After meeting with a 
senior North Korean envoy at 
the White House, Trump 
announces the June 12 
summit is back on. 


Summit: China, Russia maneuvering to influence outcome in Singapore 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“It’s pretty clear that there’s a 
strong inclination by both leaders 
to have a good show, a good PR 
opportunity, and this is where it 
gets risky and dangerous,” said 
Duyeon Kim, a senior research 
fellow at the Seoul-based Korean 
Peninsula Future Forum. 

“Kim Jong Un, his game plan 
will be to try to go the peace 
route. That’s another way to get to 
loosening sanctions and another 
route to rid US forces from the 


peninsula and eventually break 
the U.S.-South Korea alliance,” 
she said during a panel discus¬ 
sion hosted by the Heritage Foun¬ 
dation in Washington. 

The two leaders will meet at 
the Hotel Capella, a luxury resort 
on Sentosa Island. 

Strategic ramifications 

Meanwhile, other countries 
including China and Russia are 
maneuvering to influence the 
summit’s outcome, which will 


have strategic ramifications far 
beyond the Korean Peninsula. 

South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in is reportedly poised to 
jump on a flight to Singapore for 
a possible trilateral summit with 
Trump and Kim as he pushes for 
a deal to formally end the Korean 
War, which was suspended but 
not officially concluded by an ar¬ 
mistice in 1953 after three years 
of fighting. 

“Three-way discussions among 
the South, the North and the U.S. 


are underway on the declaration 
of an end to the war,” Foreign 
Ministry spokesman Noh Kyu- 
duk said Thursday at a press 
briefing in Seoul. 

And the formerly reclusive 34- 
year-old North Korean leader, 
who until the recent flurry of 
diplomacy hadn’t left his coun¬ 
try since taking power in 2011, 
has emerged as an in-demand 
statesman. 

He traveled twice to China to 
meet with President Xi Jinping, 
held two summits with Moon in 


the Demilitarized Zone and has 
received an invitation to visit 
Russia in the fall. 

Japanese Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe was to meet with 
Trump on Thursday at the White 
House to try to make sure his 
country’s security isn’t compro¬ 
mised in the process. Tokyo also 
wants the president to press the 
North to release Japanese who 
were abducted in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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PACIFIC 


FROM PAGE 8 

Define denuclearization 

A key sticking point is the U.S. 
demand for the complete, verifi¬ 
able and irreversible dismantling 
of North Korea’s nuclear weapons 
apparatus, frequently referred to 
by the acronym CVID. 

North Korea has declared a 
commitment to denuclearization 
but seeks a “phased and syn¬ 
chronous” approach that would 
include economic incentives and 
other rewards for each step. 

Trump made the right move 
by signaling he’s prepared for a 
longer process, said Eric Gomez, 
a defense analyst with the Wash¬ 
ington-based libertarian think 
tank the Cato Institute. 

“Trump has signaled a lot more 
flexibility in his approach and has 
lowered his expectations for the 
summit,” Gomez said in a phone 
interview. 

“It won’t produce any sort of 
big lasting solution, but it will 
start getting the U.S.-North Ko¬ 
rean relationship in a better place 
overall and, hopefully, create op¬ 
portunities to keep talking and 
to keep diplomacy active,” he 
added. 

North Korea has an estimated 
60 nuclear warheads and has 
made strong advances in devel¬ 
oping delivery systems, although 
technical hurdles remain. It test- 
fired three intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles and conducted its 
sixth and most powerful nuclear 
test last year. 

Former diplomats say it’s high¬ 
ly doubtful that Kim Jong Un 
would be willing to give up his 
hard-won weapons, which he sees 
as regime security. 

But Kim also has vowed to 
improve the economy of his im¬ 
poverished nation and is eager to 
get relief from U.S.-led interna¬ 
tional sanctions aimed at depriv¬ 
ing him of much-needed foreign 
currency. 

Robert Gallucci, a Georgetown 
University professor who was the 
chief negotiator with North Korea 
during the Bill Clinton adminis¬ 
tration, said Trump will score a 
win if he gets Kim to agree on a 
definition for denuclearization. 

But he stressed the end goal 
must be not only for the North 
to give up its nuclear weapons 
but also the components to make 
them. 

“We want no enrichment, we 
want no reprocessing, so we want 
no fissile material production 
capability, no nuclear weapons,” 
Gallucci said during a recent 
forum sponsored by the 38 North 
website. 

Joseph Yun, who served as 
Trump’s main envoy to North 
Korea until retiring in February, 
said the president should use the 
summit to demand a detailed dec¬ 
laration of all nuclear sites and 
fissile material. 

“Without knowing what they 
have, how are you going to negoti¬ 
ate with them?” Yun said Tuesday 
during a congressional hearing. 

He said the United States could 
offer in return an end-of-war 
declaration, regime security as¬ 
surances and the opening of liai¬ 
son offices to begin normalizing 
relations. 


Early gains 

One of the early casualties of 
the diplomatic process appears 


US-North Korea comparison 





United States 


North Korea 

Form of government: 


Form of government: 

Federal republic with two 


Single-party republic with one 

legislative houses 


legislative house 

Head of state and government; 


Head of state and government: 

President Donald Trump 


Kim Jong Un 

Capital: Washington 


Capital: Pyongyang 

Official language: None 


Official language: Korean 

Official religion: None 


Official religion: None 

Population (2017 estimate): 


Population (2017 estimate): 

325,940,000 


24,405,000 

Life expectancy at birth: Male, 


Life expectancy at birth: Male, 

76.4 years; female, 84 years 


66.6 years; female, 74.5 years 


SOURCE: Britannica.com 
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Troops on the Korean Peninsula 



to be the Trump administration’s 
maximum pressure campaign, 
which the president has touted as 
a key factor in bringing the North 
to the table. 

Trump said last week that he 
no longer wants to use that term 
and decided to suspend plans to 
impose what he described as hun¬ 
dreds of unilateral sanctions that 
had been readied. 

The tough measures that have 
been slapped on the North as ten¬ 
sions rose in recent years stand, 
but experts say there’s evidence 
that China and other North Ko¬ 
rean allies already have moved 
to relax the implementation that 
had begun to have an effect. 

“North Korea in this process 
has very little to lose,” Yun Sen, a 
co-director of the East Asia pro¬ 
gram at the Stimson Center, said 
in a phone interview. 

“It has manipulated the diplo¬ 
matic situation to force China to 
re-engage,” she said. “I think on 
the U.S. side, I don’t think North 
Korea has really given up any¬ 
thing other than its provocative 
policy.” 

South Korea has already taken 
steps to improve bilateral re¬ 
lations and eventually restore 
economic ties with the North, 
starting with the landmark sum¬ 
mit between Moon and Kim on 
April 27 when they embraced 
warmly in the truce village in the 
heavily fortified border. 


Seoul and Washington have 
insisted their alliance remains 
strong, but Moon was clearly 
shocked when Trump announced 
on May 24 that he was canceling 
the summit without consultation. 

The South Korean leader 
quickly agreed to a request by the 
North for a second summit the 
next day. 

“Going forward, if Trump 
wants to prevent decoupling he’s 
going to have to do a better job 
of alliance management with the 
South,” Gomez said. 

The communist state also has 
traditionally linked denuclear¬ 
ization to the removal of U.S. 
troops and other assets from the 
region. The Americans provide 
protection to South Korea and 
Japan under a so-called nuclear 
umbrella. 

Trump and Defense Secretary 
Jim Mattis have insisted that the 
presence of some 28,500 U.S. ser- 
vicemembers stationed in South 
Korea is not up for negotiation. 

The North Korean leader also 
reportedly has not raised the sub¬ 
ject, but experts say he’s likely 
keeping it on the back burner. 

“He doesn’t have to go in 
head-on and demand, ‘President 
Trump, get rid of your troops.’ 
He can do it a different way and 
that way is the peace process,” 
Duyeon Kim said. 

gamel.kim(i>strlpes.com 

Twitter: @kimgamel 


U.S. forces in Korea 



Sea of 
Japan 


Joint Security AreajbtHt "■% ? o ■ ■ 

□ Cam(^Bonifas: Homejo the UfcJ security battalion that mans the Joint 
Security Area and Panrhunjom Peace Village. Includes U.S. and other 
national troops. 

B Warrior Base: Just south^jJbe DMZ near Camp Bonitas, 
hosts ranges and trainingTaciliMs not allowed near the JSA. 

Pocheon/Cheorwon area^w-^ 

B Rodriguez Live Fire Range: Primary maneuver training area near Pocheon. 

□ Rocket Valley: Rocket range near Cheonwon. 

Dongducheon 

B Camp Casey: Artillery base near the DMZ hosts the 212th Field Artillery 
Brigade attached to Camp Hovey 

B Camp Hovey: Armor base near the DMZ hosts elements of current the 
rotational brigade attached to Camp Casey 

□ Camp Mobile: Abandoned base next to Camp Casey, occasionally used for 
training. 

Uijeongbu 

B Camp Red Cloud: 2ID Headquarters. 

□ Camp Stanley: Mostly abandoned base, home to the Underground Training Facility. 

EE Camp Jackson: Soon to be turned over, hosted the KATUSA training facility 

and NCO Academy, closure imminent. 

Seoul 

EQ USAG Yongsan: Home to USFK/CFC/UN Command. 

EB Camp Kim: Home to Special Operations Command Korea, which is moving 
to Camp Humphreys this summer, adjacent to Yongsan. 

EB Far East District: Home to the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Near Seoul 

EE K-16 Air Base: Hosts elements of the 2CAB, in Seongnam just south of Seoul. 

EB Command Post Tango: Underground bunker that acts as the USFK 
headquarters during wartime near Seongnam. 

EQ Camp Market: An AAFES logistics base and home to the AAFES bakery in 
Incheon west of Seoul. 

EB CampYongin: Former U.S. base still used in coordination with South Korea 
for major exercises, southwest of Seoul. 

EB Suwon Air Base: South Korean air base, hosts a battery of U.S. Patriot missiles. 

Pyeongtaek 

EB Osan Air Base: Home to 7th Air Force, 51st Fighter Wing, 35th Air Defense 
artillery Brigade. 

Bi] Camp Humphreys: Largest base in South Korea, home to Eighth Army, 
rotational brigade, 501st Military Inteligence Brigade, 1st Signal Brigade, 2nd 
Combat Aviation Brigade and more. 

Gunsan area 

3! Kunsan Air Base: Home of the 8th Fighter Wing, near Gunsan. 

Gwangju 

E Gwangju Air Base: South Korean air base that routinely hosts U.S. jets 
during exercises, including F-22s. 

Daegu 

g] Camp Henry: 19th Expeditionary Sustainment Command headquarters. 

S! Camp Walker: Home to Command Post Oscar, Eighth Army command post 
during wartime. Also has housing, schools and golf course for USAG Daegu. 

E Camp George: Housing area in Daegu. 

E Camp Carroll: Major logistical base, home to Army materiel Support 
Command-Korea and 2ID's Sustainment Brigade in Waegwan 20 miles 
north of Daegu. 

Pohang area 

33 Camp Mujuk: Only US Marine Corps installation in South Korea. 

E! Suesongri live-fire range: Marine training area, includes space for 
amphibious assaults and training rotations from III MEF out of Okinawa. 

Busan area 

Q] Fleet Activities Chinhae: Naval logistics base near Busan. 

EB Busan Naval Base: South Korean base that hosts the U.S. Navy Korea 
headquarters, also hosts aircraft carrier visits. 

EH Busan Port, Pier 8: USFK facility that provides Navy Sealift and Army 
Transportation for incoming cargo and supplies. 

ES Masan Range: U.S. Army operated range on a South Korean installation 
near Busan. 

Jeju Island 

EB Jeju Naval Base: South Korean navy base and routine port stop for the U.S. Navy. 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war. Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time. Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to Join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 


STARSCaSTRIPES. 

IIECOKIilZEIIFOIlEXCELLEKCE 


(^2015 Columbia Journalism 
School Dart Awards - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Finalist: Martin Kuz: "Army Sgt. 
Issac Sims left the war in Iraq, 
but it didn’t leave him” 

® 2014 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Recipient: Martin Kuz: “Death 
shapes iife for teams that prepar 
bodies of fallen troops for final 


(J) 2014 VFW News Media Award - 

For outstanding contribution to a bet 


(^ 2013 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Notable Narrative Winner 
Recipient: Laura Rauch 

2013 Best American Newspaper 
Narrative Writing Contest - 

Notable Narrative Winner Recipient: 
Martin Kuz: “Soldiers Recount Attack' 


2013 National Headline Awards - 

Second Place: News Series 
(Forever After: A Warrior Wounded; 

A Family Challenged) 

(★) 2011 Military Photographer of the Year - 

Flonorable Mention 
Recipient: Joshua DeMotts 

<$) 2011 Sigma Deita Chi Award - 

Breaking News Photography 
(Newspaper Circulation 100,001-t 
or Affiliated Website/National 
Magazine) Recipient: Laura Rauch: 

“For those I love I will sacrifice" 

® 2011 John Reagan “Tex” McCrary 
Award for Excellence in Journalism - 

k” Congressional Medal of Honor Foundation 


Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipient: Jon Rabiroff 

2010 National Headliner Awards - 

First Piace: Public Service (Forcing Change) - 

Third Piace: News Series 

(Coming Home: The Men of Triple Deuce) 

(^ 2009 George Polk Awards in Journalism - 

George Polk Award for Military Reporting 
Recipients: Charlie Reed, Leo Shane III 
and Kevin Baron 

(^ 2007 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage (< 100,000 circulation) 
Recipient: Monte Morin 


(^2006 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipients: Monte Morin, Joe Giordono; 
Honorabie mention: Nancy Montgomery 
Photography: Fred Zimmerman 


IKI)EPEM)EKT mn FOIt THE 
U.S. MILITARY COMMUNITY 


Whenever They Fight and Wherever They Live 
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NATION _ 

Americans in China screened for illness 


Associated Press 

GUANGZHOU, China — A US. 
medical team was screening more 
Americans who work in a south¬ 
ern Chinese city as the State De¬ 
partment confirmed evacuating a 
number of government workers 
who experienced unexplained 
health issues like those that have 
hurt US. personnel in Cuba and 
China. 

The evacuations of the workers 
in Guangzhou followed medical 
testing that revealed they might 
have been affected. State Depart¬ 
ment spokeswoman Heather Nau- 
ert said “a number of individuals” 
have been brought to the US. but 
didn’t say how many were af¬ 
fected or evacuated. One case in 
Guangzhou had been disclosed 
last month. 

She said tests are being offered 
to “any personnel who have noted 
concerning symptoms or wanted 

American 
Indians 
praise win 
in NM vote 

By Russell Contreras 
Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — 
New Mexico, a state with deep 
historical ties to American Indi¬ 
ans whose images and symbols 
are rooted in everything from 
the state flag to town names, has 
moved closer to electing the first 
Native American woman to the 
US. House of Representatives. 

Debra Haaland’s victory Tues¬ 
day in a Democratic primary for 
the open seat in the state’s 1st Con¬ 
gressional District encompassing 
its largest city, Albuquerque, had 
Native Americans from Washing¬ 
ton state to Oklahoma celebrating 
the possibility of a landmark in 
US. political history. 

Haaland, a tribal member of 
the Laguna Pueblo who was bom 
in Winslow, Ariz., defeated a 
crowded field of mainly Hispanic 
candidates. Her victory came 
almost 50 years to the day since 
Robert F. Kennedy won South 
Dakota’s Democratic presiden¬ 
tial primary thanks to the Native 
American vote on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation. 

Haaland told The Associated 
Press on Wednesday that she 
credited her victory to the move¬ 
ment of Native American voting 
that Kennedy sparked and her 
15 years working as an organizer 
registering such voters. 

“The Native vote has helped a 
lot of candidates win. The Native 
vote can sway a statewide elec¬ 
tion,” she said. “I think if we keep 
working hard to get out to vote 
and to stay active, we can have a 
larger say in our politics.” 

Haaland faces Republican 
former state lawmaker Janice 


baseline screening.” 

The incidents have raised 
fears the unexplained issues that 
started in Cuba in 2016 have ex¬ 
panded. The US. government has 
deemed those incidents “specific 
attacks” on American workers 
but hasn’t publicly identified a 
cause or culprit. Most of the in¬ 
cidents were accompanied by 
bizarre, unexplained sounds that 
initially led US. investigators to 
suspect a sonic attack. 

Symptoms have included diz¬ 
ziness, headaches and an inabil¬ 
ity to concentrate. The American 
government worker who was 
removed from China earlier re¬ 
ported “subtle and vague, but ab¬ 
normal, sensations of sound and 
pressure.” 

Security guards outside the 
Guangzhou consulate checked re¬ 
porters’ IDs on Thursday and told 
them to leave the area and not at¬ 
tempt to talk to consulate staff 


Arnold-Jones and Libertarian 
candidate Lloyd Princeton, both 
of whom are white, in the general 
election. Democrats have held the 
seat in recent years. 

News of Haaland’s primary 
victory spread far beyond New 
Mexico, home to 23 tribes whose 
population is about 11 percent 
Native American. 

“Her win brings us closer to this 
historic moment,” said Mark Tra- 
hant, editor of the Indian Country 
Today website. “Congress has 
never had a voice like her.” 

Trahant said Haaland’s candi¬ 
dacy also generated excitement in 
Indian Country as more women 
of color run for office. Paulette 
Jordan, a Democratic candidate 
for governor in Idaho and mem¬ 
ber of the Coeur d’Alene tribe, 
came to New Mexico to campaign 
on Haaland’s behalf 

Haaland, 57, also pulled togeth¬ 
er a multiethnic coalition that 
sought to work outside the usual 


Asked about the latest inci¬ 
dents, Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokeswoman Hua Chunying said 
the U.S. had not formally raised 
the matter with Beijing. 

“If the U.S. makes formal con¬ 
tact with us, China will continue 
necessary investigations in an 
earnest and responsible manner 
and maintain close communica¬ 
tion and cooperation with the 
US.,” Hua said at a regularly 
scheduled news conference. 

China had earlier said it had 
looked into the first case but 
came up with no clues about the 
cause of the symptoms. 

The New York Times identified 
the latest American employee 
evacuated as Mark A. Lenzi, a 
security engineering officer who 
left Wednesday night with his 
wife and two children. 

Lenzi told the Times he lived 
in the same apartment tower as 
the officer evacuated in April and 


white and Hispanic powerbro- 
kers. She won the support of the 
Congressional Black Caucus po¬ 
litical action committee, and Rep. 
Gwen Moore, a black Democratic 
congresswoman from Milwau¬ 
kee, traveled to Albuquerque this 
week to stump for her. 

In last-minute canvassing, Haa¬ 
land had white teachers, Muslim 
volunteers and young Latinas 
making calls on her behalf 

“This is going to be big,” Moore 
told Haaland supporters before 
Tuesday’s election. 

Haaland said if she makes it to 
Congress, she will work to fight 
poverty in Native American com¬ 
munities and climate change. 

Her Republican opponent cred¬ 
ited Haaland for being a hard 
worker and for achieving a politi¬ 
cal milestone. 

“But we’ve elected people 
based on their identity and sexual 
orientation before and what good 
did that get us?” Arnold-Jones 


suffered in recent months from 
what he called “neurological 
symptoms.” 

Lenzi’s apartment was in one of 
several high-rise buildings in The 
Canton Place featuring restau¬ 
rants and galleries spaced around 
a central plaza. Another diplomat 
who reported symptoms was at a 
different upscale building near 
the consulate. 

People working in Canton 
Place, a few miles from the con¬ 
sulate said they were just hearing 
about the incidents, reflecting a 
lack of coverage in China’s en¬ 
tirely state-controlled media. 

Aled Williams, a British teach¬ 
er at a kindergarten, said the re¬ 
ports sounded “sci-fi-ish.” 

“Hard to get my head around 
how it works,” he said. “Better 
watch myself” 

Linda Chen, who runs a cof¬ 
fee shop in the area, said she was 
mystified as to why only certain 


asked. 

The Republican said voters in 
the central New Mexico congres¬ 
sional seat are pragmatic and 
will be turned off by Haaland’s 
“far left” stances on abortion, im¬ 
migration and rolling back the 
state’s oil production economy. 

“These aren’t the issues that 
will resonate with voters here,” 
Arnold-Jones said. “You can’t go 
into a legislative body and be mad 
at everyone.” 

Haaland said she knows what’s 
at stake in the election — for New 
Mexico voters but also for Native 
Americans nationwide. That’s 
why she intends to use her biog¬ 
raphy as a selling point so voters 
know she’s faced adversity. 

“Yes, I know what it’s like to 
have to live off food stamps... yes. 
I’ve had my struggle with addic¬ 
tion,” Haaland said referring to a 
bout with alcoholism. “Sadly, that 
affects our society here in New 
Mexico.” 


people seemed to have been af¬ 
fected in an area known for its 
comfort and safety. 

“For me I feel it’s very strange. 
But I don’t feel that there’s some¬ 
thing to be very afraid of because 
it’s probably a very special case,” 
Chen said. 

A U.S. official, who wasn’t au¬ 
thorized to discuss the situation 
publicly and requested anonym¬ 
ity, said the evacuated Americans 
are being brought for testing to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
That’s where doctors have been 
treating and studying patients 
evacuated from the U.S. Embassy 
in Havana. 

The preliminary findings of the 
medical reports on the 24 person¬ 
nel affected there showed they 
had sensory and memory prob¬ 
lems similar to the brain dysfunc¬ 
tion seen with concussions. 


Scout causes 
scare with 
toy grenade 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON — A Boy Scout who 
packed a toy grenade in his carry- 
on bag caused the shutdown of a 
security checkpoint at Houston’s 
William P. Hobby Airport Thurs¬ 
day morning, just a day after 
the international terminal of the 
city’s other m^or airport was 
evacuated due to a bomb scare. 

Houston Airport System 
spokesman Bill Begley said peo¬ 
ple were allowed to approach the 
checkpoint again after authorities 
determined that the suspicious 
item spotted by a Transportation 
Security Administration agent 
was a “novelty grenade.” It’s not 
clear why the 17-year-old had the 
item in his bag. 

Houston police said the state 
won’t charge the teen but that he 
could face a federal fine. 

Hobby Airport is a hub for 
Southwest Airlines. Begley said 
more than 15 Southwest flights 
were delayed. The website Flight- 
Aware indicated delays of an hour 
or more for flights arriving and 
departing the airport immediate¬ 
ly after the security checkpoint 
reopened. 

An Associated Press journalist 
was in the line when a TSA agent 
raised the alarm about 4:35 a.m., 
forcing hundreds of people to 
move away from the immediate 
area on both sides of the security 
checkpoint. 

“My wife and I were waiting to 
drop our bags into the X-ray ma¬ 
chine and go through the detector, 
and I heard a TSA agent scream, 
‘Shut it down, shut it down, shut 
it down!”’ the AP’s John L. Mone 
said. “Everyone was looking 
around, confused, and people 
were ordered to ‘Clear out now!”’ 

The scare occurred a day after 
police detained “an impatient 
passenger” who made comments 
about explosives in a bag at Bush 
Intercontinental Airport. 



Debra Haaland, left, Democratic nominee for New Mexico’s 1st Congressional District seat, applauds 
at a celebratory breakfast in Albuquerque on Wednesday. She is seated alongside state Sen. Howie 
Morales, who was nominated to run for lieutenant governor in the fall general election. 
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CEO devoted 
to keeping 
the ‘Girl’ in 
Girl Scouts 

Associated Press 

DETROIT — The head of the 
Girl Scouts says that while the 
organization is disappointed that 
the Boy Scouts have decided to 
accept girls it is focused on help¬ 
ing “parents understand the ben¬ 
efits of Girl Scouts.” 

“At Girl Scouts, we’re going to 
stay completely focused on girls. 
The ‘girl’ is going to stay in Girl 
Scouting,” Sylvia Acevedo, CEO 
of the Girl Scouts of the USA, told 
The Associated Press on Wednes¬ 
day. “We were disappointed that 
an organization that we had part¬ 
nered with for 100 years decided 
to accept girls, but you know 
what? Our focus is on what we do 
really well.” 

Acevedo was in Detroit to at¬ 
tend an evening ribbon-cutting 
ceremony for a new headquarters 
for the southeastern Michigan 
chapter. 

Her visit comes at a time of 
strained relations between the 
Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts 
of America, which last month an¬ 
nounced a new name for its Boy 
Scouts program: Scouts BSA. 
The change will take effect in 
February. The parent organiza¬ 
tion will remain the Boy Scouts 
of America, 
and the Cub 
Scouts — the 
program that 
serves chil¬ 
dren from 
kindergar¬ 
ten through 
fifth grade 
— also will 
keep its title. 
But the Boy 
Scouts, the 
program for 11- to 17-year-olds, 
will be known as Scouts BSA. 
The organization already has 
started admitting girls into the 
Cub Scouts, and Scouts BSA will 
begin accepting girls in 2019. 

Girl Scout leaders have said 
they were blindsided by the move, 
but Acevedo stressed Wednesday 
that her group has a strong case 
to make to parents. 

“A lot of times people think Girl 
and Boy Scouts are similar,” she 
said. “We have programming that 
has been focused on girls for over 
100 years, with these amazing 
outcomes.” 

As part of the Girl Scouts’ cam¬ 
paign to recruit and retain girls as 
members, it is creating a number 
of new badges that girls can earn 
and concentrating on outdoor ac¬ 
tivities and on science, engineer¬ 
ing, technology and math. 

The Girl Scouts are among a 
number of m^or youth organiza¬ 
tions in the nation that are seeing 
declines in membership in recent 
years due to competition from 
sports leagues and busy family 
schedules. According to Acevedo, 
the key is getting across the Girl 
Scouts’ message. 

“A lot of times, parents haven’t 
understood the lifetime benefits 
of a girl being in Girl Scouts, so 
we’re going to do a much better 
job explaining that to parents,” 
she said. 



Acevedo 



Photos by U.S. Geological Survey/AP 


A Hawaii Volcano Observatory geologist collects samples of spatter for laboratory analysis in the Leilani 
Estates subdivision near Pahoa on the island of Hawaii last month. 


In Hawaii, Kilauea also 
spewing valuable data 


Associated Press 

HONOLULU — Hawaii’s 
Kilauea volcano may be disrupt¬ 
ing life in paradise with its bursts 
of ash and bright orange lava, but 
it also has scientists wide-eyed, 
eager to advance what’s known 
about volcanoes. 

The good news is that volcanoes 
reveal secrets when they’re rum¬ 
bling, which means Kilauea is pro¬ 
ducing a bonanza of information. 

While scientists monitored 
Big Island lava flows in 1955 and 
1960, equipment then was far less 
sophisticated. Given new tech¬ 
nology, they can now gather and 
study an unprecedented volume 
of data. 

“Geophysical monitoring tech¬ 
niques that have come online in 
the last 20 years have now been 
deployed at Kilauea,” said George 
Bergantz, professor of earth and 
space sciences at the University 
of Washington. “We have this 
remarkable opportunity ... to see 
many more scales of behavior 
both preceding and during this 
current volcanic crisis.” 

Starting May 3, Kilauea has 
fountained lava and flung ash and 
rocks from its summit, destroying 
hundreds of homes, closing key 
highways and prompting health 
warnings. Kilauea is one of five 
volcanos that form the Big Island, 
and is a “shield” volcano — built 
up over time as lava flows layer 
on top of layer. 

Technically speaking, it has 
been continuously erupting since 
1983. But the recent combina¬ 
tion of earthquakes shaking the 
ground, steam-driven explosions 
at the top and lava creeping into 
a new area some 12 miles from 
the summit represents a depar¬ 
ture from its behavior over the 
past 35 years, said Erik Klemetti, 



An HVO geologist monitors the 
vertical offset across the cracks 
on Nohea Street in Leilani 
Estates last month. 

a volcanologist at Ohio’s Denison 
University. 

What’s happening now is a bit 
more like the Kilauea of nearly a 
century ago. In 1924, steam ex¬ 
plosions at the summit lasted for 
more than two weeks. 

Scientists are looking into what 
caused the change and whether 
this shift in the volcano’s magma 
plumbing system will become the 
new normal. 

Radar allows researchers to 
measure the height of ash plumes 
shooting from the summit, even 
when they occur at night. Plume 
heights are an effect of how much 
heat energy is released and the 
explosion’s intensity. 

“It’s one of the key factors that 
dictates how far ash will be dis¬ 
persed,” said Charles Mandev- 
ille, volcano hazards coordinator 
for the U.S. Geological Survey. 
The other is where the winds are 
blowing. Such knowledge is use¬ 
ful in alerting the public. 


Scientists can also monitor 
where gas is emerging, as well 
as determine its composition and 
volume. They can even measure 
the subtle rise and fall of the 
ground over a broad area and 
time — down to seconds — which 
suggests when and where magma 
is pooling underground. 

Discovering variations or cor¬ 
relations between past and pres¬ 
ent activity provides more clues 
on what’s happening. It also 
helps scientists understand past 
lava flows, anticipate what could 
occur next and pinpoint signs or 
patterns before an eruption. 

“You’re sort of zeroing in on 
finer and finer levels of detail into 
how the volcano works,” said Mi¬ 
chael Poland, a U.S. Geological 
Survey volcanologist. “The more 
stuff you put on the volcano to 
make measurements, the more 
you realize there’s stuff going on 
that you never knew.” 

Better technology has also 
meant U.S. Geological Survey 
scientists have been able to accu¬ 
rately forecast Kilauea’s behav¬ 
ior as it sputters over Puna, the 
island’s most affected district. 

“They’ve been spot on,” said 
Janine Krippner, a volcanolo¬ 
gist at Concord University in 
West Virginia. “It’s incredible 
— they’re looking at things hap¬ 
pening below the surface, using 
the monitoring equipment that 
they have, the knowledge they 
have of past eruptions, and have 
been able to get people to not be 
in a deadly area.” 

“It’s coming at a great cost in 
terms of impact on the lives and 
livelihoods of so many people — 
we owe it to the people of Puna to 
make sure that we learn the les¬ 
sons the volcano is teaching us,” 
Poland said. 


Snake comes 
out of air vent 
as car driven 

The Washington Post 

Lora Goff drove down Main 
Street in downtown Warrenton, 
Va., on her lunch break from a 
nearby law firm when she heard 
a rattling sound. 

The office manager looked 
down next to the steering wheel of 
her Cadillac SRX and saw a snake 
slithering out of the air vent. Try¬ 
ing to stay calm, she pulled off the 
road, jumped out of the SUV and 
dialed 911. 

And like anyone these days 
who has a unique event unfold be¬ 
fore them, she snapped a picture. 
“I thought, ‘Nobody’s going to be¬ 
lieve this,’ ” she said. 

When animal control arrived, 
the officer confessed that he, too, 
was scared of snakes. 

“I said, ‘I’m in trouble now,”’ 
Goff recalled of her Monday 
incident. 

The snake, which she later es¬ 
timated to be a garter snake that 
measured about 2 y 2 -feet long, 
had gotten tangled in her phone 
cord charger. 

“At first,” she said, “I was in dis¬ 
belief I was like, ‘Oh, my God.’ 

“The thing that caught my at¬ 
tention is it made a noise. That’s 
when I saw it coming out,” she 
said. 

Goff said the animal control 
officer tried to use a piece of 
equipment, similar to a long pole, 
to catch the snake but couldn’t. 
Then the snake came farther 
out of the air vent and started to 
move around the car. It then fell 
down under the front seat. 

“He looked and looked and 
looked,” Goff said of the animal 
control officer, “and he couldn’t 
find it.” 

By then, she said, her lunch 
break was over, so she drove back 
to her office with the snake still 
somewhere in her SUV. When she 
got back to the office, she said, 
she told her colleagues, and they 
suggested a variety of techniques: 
Turn the air conditioning on cold 
so it would come out on the seat 
and sun itself Turn the air on hot 
so it would come out. 

Goff searched the internet and 
found a tip that said to use sticky 
glue traps for rodents. She bor¬ 
rowed a friend’s car, went to a 
nearby hardware store, got some 
and put them under her seat. She 
worked her full day, and by 5 p.m. 
she went out to her car. 

As she was driving home, she 
said, she kept moving her feet and 
making noise in the hope of keep¬ 
ing it from coming out. 

She checked the traps and 
found no sign of the snake. Al¬ 
though she said she was scared 
that the snake was still in her car, 
she drove it — nervously, she said 
— the 10 minutes to her home in 
Rappahannock County. 

Overnight, she said, she didn’t 
think about it. The next morning, 
she and her husband went outside 
to check and found the snake. It 
was stuck to the glue pad but not 
dead. Her husband threw it in the 
back of his truck, Goff said. What 
he did with it, she said, she doesn’t 
know and doesn’t want to know. 

“I don’t want to see that thing 
anymore,” she said. 
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VETERANS 


Trump signs VA reform bill; funding push to begin 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump signed a massive 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
reform bill into law Wednesday, 
marking the start of a long imple¬ 
mentation process and a likely 
fight over how to fund it. 

Trump, who considered the 
moment a m^or political victory, 
signed the VA Mission Act during 
a ceremony at the White House, 
surrounded by some of the law¬ 
makers and veterans’ groups who 
brokered the deal to get it through 
Congress. During his presidential 
campaign. Trump described the 
VA as the most corrupt federal 
agency and promised veterans in¬ 
creased access to private doctors. 

“In the campaign, I also prom¬ 
ised that we would fight for Vet¬ 
erans Choice. And before I knew 
that much about it, it just seemed 
to be common sense,” Trump 
said prior to signing the bill. “I’ll 
be signing landmark legislation 
to provide health care choice 
— what a beautiful word that is, 
“choice” — and freedom to our 
amazing veterans.” 

The signing ceremony finalized 
the end of a contentious legislative 
fight. Now, VA officials will initi¬ 
ate a rulemaking process, getting 
down to the nitty-gritty of decid¬ 
ing when veterans will be eligible 
to go outside the department for 
medical treatment. 

More urgently. Congress must 
find a way to fund it. 

Approximately one-third of 
all medical appointments made 
through the VA were outsourced 
last year to the private sec¬ 
tor. Changes in the Mission Act 
would increase that, resulting 
in 640,000 more veterans being 
referred to outside doctors each 
year at an average cost of $8,600 
per patient, according to the non¬ 
partisan Congressional Budget 
Office. 

The budget office estimated the 
Mission Act will cost $52 billion 
over the next five years, but law¬ 
makers didn’t include a dedicated 
source of funding. 

Questions arose Wednesday 
about whether money for the Mis¬ 
sion Act could be stripped from 
existing VA services or other 
parts of the federal budget. 

House Democrats predicted the 
funding issues. Rep. Tim Walz, of 
Minnesota, the ranking Demo¬ 
crat on the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, helped draft 
the bill but voted against it be¬ 
cause he worried that increased 
spending for the bill could trig¬ 
ger potential cuts to other VA 
programs. 

When asked about funding con¬ 
cerns before the Senate vote on 
the Mission Act, key lawmakers 
who helped pass the bill claimed 
it wouldn’t be a challenge. 

“We can work through this. 
... There’s nobody up here who 
wants to shortchange any other 
program on behalf of veterans,” 
Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., said in 
a news conference the day before 
Congress passed the bill. 

But on Wednesday, there were 
signs of a brewing fight. The 
White House distributed a memo¬ 


randum to some House and Sen¬ 
ate offices, attempting to stymie 
an effort in Congress to increase 
spending caps each year to pay for 
Mission Act. Sens. Richard Shel¬ 
by, R-Ala., and Patrick Leahy, of 
Vermont, who are the chairman 
and the ranking Democrat of the 
Senate Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee, respectively, are behind the 
push to get new funding approved 
for the bill. 

Instead, Trump’s administra¬ 
tion wants the money to come 
from somewhere in the existing 
federal budget. The memo, a copy 
of which was obtained by Stars 
and Stripes, warned that allowing 
the VA to break through spend¬ 
ing caps could lead to unlimited 
spending on private doctors. 

“Without subjecting the pro¬ 
gram to any budgetary constraint. 


there is no incentive to continue 
to serve veterans with innovative, 
streamlined and efficient quality 
of care,” the memo reads. “In ad¬ 
dition, because this amendment 
would allow for virtually unlimit¬ 
ed increases for community care, 
it could have the unintended effect 
of making community care more 
attractive than care provided in 
VA facilities and could eventually 
erode VA’s ability to provide care 
in its facilities.” 

Administration officials wrote 
the situation would put the VA 
“one step closer” to privatization, 
which the White House said it 
“adamantly opposes.” 

Walz, who predicted the debate 
over funding, said if Congress 
doesn’t approve new money for 
the Mission Act, the VA could 
“cannibalize itself” 


“Time and again. House Demo¬ 
crats have raised the alarm on the 
VA Mission Act’s lack of a sustain¬ 
able funding source,” Walz said 
in a prepared statement. “This 
means current programs invest¬ 
ing in VA infrastructure, direct 
patient care, suicide prevention, 
medical research, job training, 
and many more vital veterans 
programs could face cuts in fund¬ 
ing in order to pay for care in the 
community under this new plan.” 

The funding fight could culmi¬ 
nate in Congress as early as this 
week as lawmakers consider a 
nearly $196 billion VA spending 
bill for the 2019 fiscal year. 

Under the Mission Act, the VA 
secretary now has broad author¬ 
ity to wipe out rules under the 
Choice program and to implement 
new regulations for when veter¬ 


ans can go to private doctors. 

With funding from the VA Mis¬ 
sion Act, the Choice program will 
operate as usual for another full 
year before it expires. The new 
law mandates the VA draft new 
access and quality standards for 
its private-sector care programs 
within 120 days. The agency is 
required to send a final report to 
Congress after 270 days. 

It’s the intention of Congress 
that once the new rules are put 
into effect, veterans will be able 
to decide with their VA doctors 
whether they should seek private 
medical care. A host of issues 
could be taken into consideration, 
including whether a veteran faces 
an “unusual or excessive burden 
to accessing a VA facility.” 
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President 
commutes 
term of drug 
offender 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


President Donald Trump speaks Wednesday at an iftar dinner, which 
breaks a daylong fast celebrating Islam’s holy month of Ramadan, in 
the State Dining Room of the White House. 

Trump hosts iftar dinner, 
extends Muslim greeting 


Ryan contradicts 
Trump's claim FBI 
planted a 'spy' 


By Zeke Miller 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump commuted the 
sentence Wednesday of a woman 
serving a life term for drug of¬ 
fenses whose cause was cham¬ 
pioned by reality TV star Kim 
Kardashian West in a recent visit 
to the White House. 

“BEST NEWS EVER!!!!” was 
the Twitter response from Kar¬ 
dashian West. 

Alice Marie Johnson, 63, has 
spent more than two decades be¬ 
hind bars and was not eligible for 
parole. 

Trump’s decision comes amid 
a recent flurry of pardons issued 
by the president, who has seemed 
drawn to causes advocated by 
conservatives, celebrities or those 
who once appeared on his former 
reality show, “The Apprentice.” 

The White House said Johnson 
“has accepted responsibility for 
her past behavior” and has been 
a model prisoner, working hard to 
rehabilitate herself and to serve 
as a mentor to fellow inmates. It 
said that Johnson’s warden, case 
manager and vocational training 
instructor had written letters in 
support of her clemency. 

“While this Administration will 
always be very tough on crime, it 
believes that those who have paid 
their debt to society and worked 
hard to better themselves while in 
prison deserve a second chance,” 
according to a statement from 
the office of White House spokes¬ 
woman Sarah Huckabee Sanders. 

Kardashian West expressed 
gratitude “to everyone who has 
showed compassion & contribut¬ 
ed countless hours to this impor¬ 
tant moment.... Her commutation 
is inspirational & gives hope to so 
many others who are also deserv¬ 
ing of a second chance.” 


By Jill Colvin 
AND Anne Flaherty 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Wishing 
Muslims around the world a “Ra¬ 
madan Mubarak” — a blessed 
holiday — President Donald 
Trump on Wednesday hosted 
his first White House dinner for 
Islam’s holy month of Ramadan, 
an overture that surprised many 
in the Muslim community after 
he skipped hosting such a meal 
last year. 

Speaking at an iftar dinner, 
which breaks the daylong fast. 
Trump offered a message of 
unity, recognizing members of 
the Muslim community at home 
and abroad. 

“In gathering together this eve¬ 
ning, we honor a sacred tradition of 
one of the world’s great rehgions,” 
he told an intimate audience that 
included Cabinet members and 
ambassadors from many Muslim- 
m^ority nations including Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Jordan and the 
United Arab Emirates. 

It was a dramatic departure 
from the inflammatory rhetoric 
Trump used during his campaign, 
when he called for a “complete 
and total shutdown” of Muslims 
entering the country, compared 


Syrian refugees fleeing civil war 
to a deadly snake and declared, “I 
think Islam hates us” in an inter¬ 
view with CNN. 

Instead, Trump spoke of “the 
renewed bonds of friendship and 
cooperation” forged with “valued 
partners” from across the Middle 
East and said iftars “mark the 
coming together of families and 
friends to celebrate a timeless 
message of peace, clarity and 
love. There is great love.” 

He recalled his visit last year to 
Saudi Arabia — his first foreign 
trip — as “one of the great two 
days of my life.” 

“Only by working together can 
we achieve a future of security 
and prosperity for all,” he said. 

The dinner came as the Su¬ 
preme Court considers legal 
challenges to Trump’s travel ban, 
which critics say unfairly targets 
some Muslim-m^ority countries. 
A ruling is expected as early as 
this month. 

Several Muslim civil rights 
groups pushed back, organizing 
a “NOT Trump’s Iftar” protest 
at a park across from the White 
House. The groups say Trump’s 
heated rhetoric has contributed 
to an increase in bullying and 
discrimination against Muslim 
Americans. 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — In a break 
with President Donald Trump, 
House Speaker Paul Ryan said 
Wednesday that he agrees there 
is no evidence that the FBI plant¬ 
ed a “spy” in Trump’s 2016 presi¬ 
dential campaign in an effort to 
hurt his chances at the polls. 

He also issued a careful warn¬ 
ing about Trump’s recent asser¬ 
tion that he has the authority to 
pardon himself 

“I don’t know the technical 
answer to that question, but I 
think obviously the answer is 
he shouldn’t and no one is above 
the law,” Ryan told reporters 
Wednesday. 

The comments come after 
Trump insisted in a series of 
angry tweets last month that the 
agency planted a spy “to help 
Crooked Hillary win,” referring 
to his Democratic opponent, Hill¬ 
ary Clinton. 

There is a growing sense that 
Republicans are uncomfortable 
with those statements. Ryan, 
R-Wis., is one of three congres¬ 
sional Republicans who now 
have contradicted Trump on the 
spying matter, including House 
Oversight and Government Re¬ 
form Committee Chairman Trey 
Gowdy, R-S.C., and Senate Intel¬ 
ligence Committee Chairman 
Richard Burr, R-N.C. 

Ryan, Gowdy and Burr all at¬ 
tended classified briefings on the 
matter late last month following 
reports that the FBI used an in¬ 
formant in its Russian-election- 
meddling investigation to speak 
to members of the Trump cam¬ 
paign who had possible connec¬ 


tions to Russia. 

The Department of Justice held 
two briefings on Trump’s orders 
after House Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee Chairman Devin Nunes, 
R-Calif, had asked for docu¬ 
ments concerning the informant. 
Trump said it was “starting to 
look like one of the biggest politi¬ 
cal scandals in US. history.” 

Gowdy said afterward that the 
FBI was doing its duty. 

“I am even more convinced that 
the FBI did exactly what my fel¬ 
low citizens would want them to 
do when they got the information 
they got,” Gowdy said on Fox News 
last week. “And that it has nothing 
to do with Donald Trump.” 

Gowdy added, in a separate in¬ 
terview on CBS, that such infor¬ 
mants are used all the time and 
“the FBI, if they were at the table 
this morning, they would tell you 
that Russia was the target and 
Russia’s intentions toward our 
country were the target.” 

Ryan told reporters on Wednes¬ 
day that he thinks Gowdy’s “ini¬ 
tial assessment is accurate,” and 
he has seen “no evidence to the 
contrary” of what Gowdy said. 

Hours after Ryan’s comments. 
Burr told The Associated Press 
that he, too, agreed with Gowdy. 

“I have no disagreement with 
the description Trey Gowdy 
gave,” Burr said. 

Democrats made similar com¬ 
ments immediately after the 
briefing. In a joint statement, the 
four Democrats who attended 
said “there is no evidence to sup¬ 
port any allegation that the FBI or 
any intelligence agency placed a 
‘spy’ in the Trump Campaign, or 
otherwise failed to follow appro¬ 
priate procedures and protocols.” 
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Weather and danger 
hindering search at 
Guatemalan volcano 



Rodrigo Abd/AP 


Rescue workers gather Wednesday in the disaster zone covered in 
volcanic ash near the Volcan de Fuego, or “Volcano of Fire,” in the El 
Rodeo hamlet of Escuintia, Guatemala. 


By Mark Stevenson 
AND Sonia Perez D. 

Associated Press 

SAN MIGUEL LOS LOTES, 
Guatemala — Troublesome rain 
and more volcanic activity are 
hindering search-and-rescue ef¬ 
forts around Guatemala’s Volca¬ 
no of Fire, but when teams have 
been able to work in the hardest- 
hit areas, the death toll has con¬ 
tinued to rise. 

Efforts were cut short again 
Wednesday when a downpour 
forced teams to retreat for fear 
of mudslides. Boiling water flow¬ 
ing down the volcano’s slopes 
from dangerously hot volcanic 
gas and ash also posed a threat. A 
day earlier, flows of superheated 
volcanic material forced crews to 
pull back. 

Between stoppages, search 
teams working with shovels and 
heavy equipment found more 
bodies from Sunday’s big erup¬ 
tion. Remains were loaded into 
body bags and carried out on 


stretchers. 

Guatemala’s National Institute 
of Forensic Sciences raised the 
death toll to 99 late in the after¬ 
noon, an increase of 24 bodies for 
the day. Only 28 of the total had 
been identified. At least 197 peo¬ 
ple were listed as missing. 

“Nobody is going to be able to 
get them out or say how many are 
buried here,” said Efrain Suarez, 
59, standing amid the smoking 
holes dotting what used to be the 
village of San Miguel Los Lotes 
on the flanks of the mountain. 

“The bodies are already 
charred,” the truck driver said. 
“And if heavy machinery comes 
in, they will be torn apart.” 

Rescuers poked metal rods 
into the ground, sending clouds 
of smoke pouring into the air in a 
sign of the superhot temperatures 
still remaining below the surface, 
which firefighters said reached as 
high as 1,300 degrees Fahrenheit 
in some places. 

A day after a new evacuation 
was ordered due to increasing ac¬ 


tivity by the volcano, a red alert 
remained in place for the depart¬ 
ments of Escuintia, Sacatepequez 
and Chimaltenango, and people 
were advised not to linger near 
the affected zones. 

The country’s seismology and 
volcanology institute warned of 
new flows descending through 
canyons on the volcano’s west¬ 
ern slope toward the Pantaleon 
River, carrying boulders and tree 
trunks. 

At a shelter in the Murray D. 
Lincoln school in the city of Es¬ 
cuintia, about 10 miles from the 
volcano’s peak, Alfonso Castillo, 
33, said he and his extended fam¬ 


ily of 30 had lived on a shared plot 
in San Miguel Los Lotes where 
each family had its own home. 

The volcano is one of Central 
America’s most active, and every¬ 
one was accustomed to rumbling 
and spewing smoke, so at first 
nothing seemed unusual Sunday, 
said Castillo, a farm worker. But 
then a huge cloud of ash came 
pouring out. 

“In a matter of three or four 
minutes, the village disappeared,” 
Castillo said. It was smothered 
in what he described as a “sea” 
of muck that came crashing into 
homes, inundating people, pets 
and wildlife. 


UK queen 
honors sex 
workers’ 
advocate 

The Washington Post 

Queen Elizabeth II this week 
honored an activist and former 
sex worker by awarding her the 
title of “dame.” 

Catherine Healy, 62, a founder 
of the New Zealand Prostitutes 
Collective, was instrumental in 
helping her country become the 
first to decriminalize prostitution 
in 2003. After 30 years of activ¬ 
ism, the queen recognized her 
on Monday with a New Zealand 
Order of Merit “for services to 
the rights of sex workers.” 

When Healy received the letter 
in the mail, she was astonished. 

“I’m very touched,” she told 
The Washington Post. “Looking 
at the different kinds of people 
who are put forward for these 
honors, in no way did I think I 
would ever be a recipient. 

“I’m not sure what the queen 
would be thinking about this, but 
certainly it’s no secret that I have 
been a sex worker, and obviously 
my work is pushing for sex work¬ 
ers’ rights.” 


DoD-MWR SUMMER READING 

ON MILITARY INSTALLATIONS WORLDWIDE 
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Obituary divulges 
woman’s affair 


||i| ly MINNEAPOLIS 
1*11* — A revealing obitu¬ 

ary divulging a woman’s affair 
in a small Minnesota town in 
the 1960s has gotten more expo¬ 
sure than its writers may have 
imagined. 

The death of Kathleen Dehm- 
low, 80, in Springfield was pub¬ 
lished this week in the Redwood 
Falls Gazette. The obituary be¬ 
gins with Dehmlow’s birth in 
1938 and notes her marriage in 
1957 to Dennis Dehmlow in Wa- 
basso and the arrival of children 
Gina and Jay. 

Then it takes a bitter turn and 
describes how she became preg¬ 
nant by her husband’s brother, 
moved to California and aban¬ 
doned her children. 

The paid obituary goes on to 
say that she will not be missed 
by Gina and Jay, who understand 
“this world is a better place with¬ 
out her.” 


Truck spills chickens 
onto highway shoulder 

MIDDLETOWN — A 
b chicken truck spilled 
its contents onto the shoulder of 
a Delaware highway, potentially 
ruffling some commuters’ feath¬ 
ers with minor delays. 

WDEL-FM cited a news release 
from the Delaware Department of 
Transportation that said the driv¬ 
er of the tractor-trailer hauhng the 
chickens lost control on a curve 
early Wednesday and overturned. 
Multiple pallets of hve poultry 
were spread across the shoulder 
and the grassy edge of the road¬ 
way on southbound Delaware 896 
at Summit Bridge Road. 

Further details, including pos¬ 
sible injuries to humans or birds, 
were not released. 


THE CENSUS 


$10K 


The amount a Pennsylvania woman paid in restitution for failing to pay turnpike tolls. LNP 

reported that Lori Yearick, 45, of Mount Joy Township owed nearly $92,000 in tolls and fees to 
the turnpike commission when she was arrested. The commission accepted about $10,000 in 
restitution based on Yearick’s trips between Harrisburg East and Mechanicsburg interchanges. 
Turnpike officials said Yearick made 1,645 trips between January and March 2017. 




Robert F. Bukaty/AP 

Backlog of logs 


Massive stacks of eastern white pine dwarf Glenn Rowe, a scaler at Hancock Lumber, on Tuesday in Bethel, Maine. Rowe uses a scaling 
ruler to measure length and diameter to determine how many board feet the mill will get after the wood is cut. 


Students get bikes for 
perfect attendance 

T|y MEMPHIS — Dozens 
I I* of children with perfect 
attendance in a Tennessee school 
district are getting a gift to enjoy 
on summer break: a bicycle. 

The Shelby County district 
attorney’s office in Memphis 
said more than 150 students who 
didn’t miss a day and had no tar¬ 
dies on their records this school 
year are eligible to receive a bike 
Saturday. 

The students attend one of 11 
schools participating in the D. A.’s 
truancy reduction program. 

Man mistakes fireworks 
for gun, shoots self 

%/X SOUTH BURLING- 
W I TON — A Vermont man 
who allegedly mistook the sound 
of fireworks for gunfire and 
opened fire inside a South Burl¬ 
ington gun store faces state and 
federal charges. 

Police said they responded to 
the gun store Friday after a re¬ 
port that a customer had been 
wounded by gunfire. WPTZ-TV 
reported the 41-year-old St. Al¬ 
bans man was treated at the scene 
for a minor leg wound. 

Police said Tuesday that the 
man mistook fireworks going off 
across the street for gunfire, caus¬ 


ing him to open fire. Store owner 
Vince Dattalio said the man was 
hit by a ricocheting bullet. 

DeVito takes cardboard 
cutout of fan to set 

n A CARLISLE — Actor 
Danny DeVito took a 
cardboard cutout of a Pennsylva¬ 
nia high school student, who had 
taken a cutout of him to her prom, 
to the set of his TV show, “Always 
Sunny in Philadelphia.” 

DeVito’s co-star, Rob McEl- 
henney, posted a picture to Ins- 
tagram on Monday of the actor 
posing next to a cutout of Carlisle 
High School student Allison Closs 
on set. Closs tweeted that she was 
“SHOOKETH” and thanked De¬ 
Vito and McElhenney. 

Closs took a cardboard cutout 
of the funnyman to the prom last 
month. She purchased the cutout 
online along with a scooter she 
used to move the figure with. 

Second elk attack 
reported at park 

lAfY CHEYENNE — An 
WW ■ elk attacked somebody 
in Yellowstone National Park on 
Tuesday, the second such attack 
in a three-day period. 


The National Park Service said 
a female elk with a calf attacked 
Penny Allyson Behr, 53, of Cy¬ 
press, Texas, behind the Mam¬ 
moth Hot Springs Hotel. 

Yellowstone officials said the 
elk surprised Behr as she walked 
between cabins. The elk followed 
Behr as she backed away, then 
kicked her in the head and body. 

On Sunday, a female elk with 
a calf kicked Charlene Triplett, 
51, of Las Vegas, in the head and 
body behind the same hotel. 

Police: Man jailed after 
argument over sausage 

I A — Louisiana 

authorities said an argu¬ 
ment between a man and woman 
over a Vienna sausage ended with 
the man in jail. 

News outlets reported Donald 
L. Traylor, 28, has been charged 
with aggravated second-degree 
battery for the Saturday fight. 

Union Parish Sheriff Dusty 
Gates said deputies were told a 
neighbor of Traylor wanted a Vi¬ 
enna sausage but Traylor refused 
to share. Traylor told deputies 
that the woman hit him and near¬ 
ly knocked him out of his electric 
wheelchair. 

Traylor said he pulled out a 
knife, but didn’t stab the victim. 


Traylor said the woman lunged at 
him, cutting her nose. 

Man shot when gun 
fires inside oven 

WARREN — Police 
said they’ve solved a 
shooting in Ohio that left a man 
wounded. 

The oven did it. 

The Vindicator in Youngstown 
reported Robin Garlock, 44, re¬ 
ceived wounds to both shoulders 
while trying to retrieve a hand¬ 
gun he’d hidden inside the broiler 
unit of his oven. 

Warren police said Garlock put 
the gun in the broiler because 
children were coming over. 

His girlfriend, unaware of 
the gun’s presence, turned on 
the oven to bake. Police said she 
called out to Garlock when she 
thought she heard a gunshot. Po¬ 
lice said Garlock was struck by 
bullets or bullet fragments when 
they exploded inside the gun. 

High schools start 
video gaming teams 

11 DECATUR — More than 
I L two dozen Illinois schools 
have started e-sports teams as the 
Illinois High School Association 


has recognized video gaming as 
an emerging high school sport. 

The season will run October 
through January, with practices 
starting in August. Teams com¬ 
pete in multiplayer games over 
the internet but play in person for 
the state level competition. 

The teams will have jerseys, 
practices and championships. 

Police seek 4 animals 
missing from college 

PI GAINESVILLE — Of- 
r L ficials said seven of the 
11 animals reported missing from 
a teaching zoo at a Florida college 
have been found. But two gopher 
tortoises and two box turtles are 
still missing. 

A Santa Fe College news re¬ 
lease said three Florida box tur¬ 
tles, two red-foot tortoises and a 
squirrel monkey were found in an 
apartment near the campus. The 
animals were taken during the 
overnight hours of May 29-30. 

The college police depart¬ 
ment is working with the Alachua 
County Sheriff’s Office to find the 
animals. It is a third-degree felo¬ 
ny to harm or tamper with gopher 
tortoises, which are a protected 
species. 

From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 
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guam.stripes.com ■okiimawa.stbipes.comI 


^^NDREA %i^JAPAN 


KOREA.STRIPES.COM ■ JAPAN.STRIPES.COM 



Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 
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Trump likely to face a chilly reception at G-7 


By Catherine Lucey 
AND Zeke Miller 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Before 
President Donald Trump sits 
down with a third-generation 
North Korean autocrat, he will 
face what may well turn out to 
be a tougher crowd — some of 
America’s oldest allies. 

With his new tariffs increasing 
U.S. isolation, Trump heads to 
Canada on Friday for a meeting 
of the Group of Seven industrial¬ 
ized nations. The White House 
is expecting a chilly reception 
from Canada and West Europe¬ 
an countries, already frustrated 
over Trump’s withdrawal from 
the Paris climate accord and the 
Iran nuclear agreement. 

German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel previewed the dynam¬ 
ics on Wednesday, telling the 
German parliament that “it is 
apparent that we have a serious 
problem with multilateral agree¬ 
ments here, and so there will be 
contentious discussions.” 

Anticipating a tense two days 
in Quebec, Trump has com¬ 
plained about having to attend 
the summit, particularly since it 
comes just before his high-stakes 
meeting in Singapore with North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un, said 
two people with knowledge of his 


thinking. But the White House 
has signaled no change in plans. 

“The president wants to go on 
the trip,” Larry Kudlow, Trump’s 
top economic adviser, said of the 
summit in Canada. “The presi¬ 
dent is at ease with all of these 
tough issues. 

“There may be disagreements,” 
Kudlow added. “I regard this as 
much like a family quarrel.” 

Trump also is set to hold a se¬ 
ries of one-on-one meetings, in¬ 
cluding with Canadian Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau and 
French President Emmanuel 
Macron. Trump is unlikely to 
back away from the nationalistic 
policies that have frustrated and 
unnerved allies but which he sees 
as key promises to his most loyal 
voters. He has highlighted his ef¬ 
forts on Twitter, writing Monday, 
“The U.S. has made such bad 
trade deals over so many years 
that we can only WIN!” 

Kudlow said allies should un¬ 
derstand that Trump “will do 
what is necessary to protect the 
U.S., its businesses and its work¬ 
force,” adding that Trump “has 
always said, and I agree, tariffs 
are a tool in that effort.” 

Trump announced in March 
that he was imposing tariffs on im¬ 
ports of steel and aluminum, but 
he temporarily granted a waiver 


to U.S allies like Canada, Mexico 
and the European Union, and also 
to China, as his administration 
said trade talks were continuing. 
Trump ended that temporary re¬ 
lief this month, seeking to pres¬ 
sure the other countries to cut 
new trade agreements with the 
U.S. Japan was never granted a 
waiver, despite Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe’s pleas. 

Asked if the administration will 
respect decisions from the World 
Trade Organization on tariffs, 
Kudlow said that “international 
multilateral organizations are 
not going to determine Ameri¬ 
can policy. I think the president’s 
made that very clear.” 

This will be Trump’s second 
summit of the G-7, an informal 
gathering that meets every year 
under a rotating chairmanship. 
The member countries are Can¬ 
ada, France, Italy, Japan, Ger¬ 
many, the U.S. and Britain. The 
European Union also attends. 

While trade is expected to 
dominate, Trudeau also wants to 
focus on gender equality and cli¬ 
mate change. Kudlow was vague 
on whether the summit will pro¬ 
duce a joint decision or a clear 
outcome on trade or other issues, 
saying “let them meet first.” 

The meeting comes after a 
gathering of G-7 finance minis- 
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ters concluded last week with a 
message of “concern and disap¬ 
pointment” to Trump from the 
other six countries. Describ¬ 
ing the tense three days, Bruno 
Le Maire, France’s finance and 
economy minister, said it was “far 
more a G-6 plus one than a G-7.” 

Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin responded, “We be¬ 
lieve in the G-7; it’s an important 
group,” adding that Trump looks 
forward to the gathering. 

The increasingly critical tone 
from allies is a shift after lead¬ 
ers spent the past year and a 
half seeking to woo and cqjole 
the American president. Thom¬ 
as Wright, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution, told re¬ 
porters that for Trump’s first 500 
days, “these countries generally 
were bent over backwards not to 
criticize President Trump. They 
tried to have close relations with 
him. They all tried to hug him 
close, as we used to say about 
(former British Prime Minister 
Tony) Blair and (former Presi¬ 
dent George W.) Bush.” 

But Wright added, “There is a 
feeling, I think, over the last few 
months that that approach has not 
borne fruit, and that they haven’t 
really gotten anything for that 
friendly approach.” 

Canada in particular has been 
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outraged by Trump’s tariffs, tak¬ 
ing umbrage at the argument that 
they were motivated by national 
security concerns. Trudeau told 
NBC, “The idea that we are some¬ 
how a national security threat to 
the United States is, quite frankly, 
insulting and unacceptable.” 

Edward Alden, a senior fellow at 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 
said this marked the lowest point 
in decades in Canada-US. rela¬ 
tions, describing the two countries 
as alhes that have “fought and 
died alongside each other” since 
World War I. 
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nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
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TTie 

secretive 
robotics 
firm Boston 
Dynamics 
designs 
robots — 
such as the 
SpotMini, at 
left — that 
can jump, 
gallop or 
prowl like 
animals. 


Boston 

Dynanics/AP 


Are those scary online 
robot videos for real? 


GADGET WATCH 

4-in-l kit powers, washes your car 


By Matt O’Brien 

The Mercury News 

I f you’ve ever watched a 
YouTube video of a Boston 
Dynamics robot, you prob¬ 
ably remember it. But you 
might not know what the videos 
leave out. 

Millions of people have watched 
the humanoid Atlas jogging 
through a field (tinyurl.com/ 
ybSgcqsy), or the intimidating, 
6.5-foot-tall Handle zip back and 
forth swiftly (and ominously) on 
wheeled legs (tinyurl.com/ 
hb6y9rg). Then there’s the dog¬ 
like SpotMini dexterously opening 
a door (tinyurl.com/y93xols2) — a 
machine so unsettling it inspired 
a nightmarish episode of the TV 
show “Black Mirror” last year. 

All of these robots are real, but 
the videos can sometimes be mis¬ 
leading. Interviews with several 
former employees — and public 
comments by Boston Dynamics 
CEO Marc Raibert — help illus¬ 
trate what’s really going on. 

Can robots really do that? 
Probably. But what you don’t see 
are their many failed attempts. 

“The videos are an accurate 
representation of the best trials 
of the robots,” said one former 
Boston Dynamics employee, 
who asked not to be named out of 
concern over endangering career 
prospects in the small and tight- 
knit U.S. robotics community. 
What doesn’t make the cut in 


those YouTube clips, he added, are 
the many “blooper reels” shared 
internally. Spoiler alert: Walking 
robots fall down a lot. 

Do the robots do all this on 
their own? 

Rarely. The videos typically 
don’t show a nearby human test 
engineer with special remote con¬ 
trol systems that guide the robots. 
On-stage demos, however, give the 
game away. 

But the human assist is no lon¬ 
ger always necessary. In May, the 
secretive firm posted its first video 
of the SpotMini robot autonomous¬ 
ly navigating a predetermined 
route through an office. The robot 
had already built a map of the 
route during manual testing using 
cameras mounted on its front, 
back and sides. 

Are they meant to be scary? 

Only if you want them to be, 
Raibert said. 

“Even though there’s a lot of 
blog headlines that say the robots 
are scary, if you look at our 
YouTube videos you see (that) a 
lot of people like them,” Raibert 
said. “That makes me wonder, are 
people really afraid? Or is it afraid 
like in a horror movie when you’re 
afraid on purpose?” 

Won’t they run out of power? 

Yes. The firm’s first commercial 
robot, the SpotMini, is all electric. 
It can run for 90 minutes at a time. 

But the battery is “so easy to 
remove” that the robot could re¬ 
charge itself, Raibert said. 


ON THE COVER: The South Korean boy band BTS performs “Fake 
Love” at the Billboard Music Awards on May 20 in Las Vegas. 

AP 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

W hen I was told about the prod¬ 
uct Norshire, a multi-functional 
portable gadget that can even wash 
your car, I didn’t believe it. But I 
believe it now. 

The 4-in-l kit also has a power bank, jump 
starts your car and has a warning sign system. 

The Norshire system’s main piece of hard¬ 
ware, which is essentially the control center, 
measures 9.5 inches round by 2.75 inches deep 
and weighs around 3 pounds, so it’s portable and 
compact to keep tucked away in your trunk or 
under a seat. 

A power button is on the side with USB ports 
and a USB connection for charging the Norshire 
with the included cable and AC connection. It’s 
made of ABS material and resistant to shock 
and high temperature, according to a recent 
company press release. 

The warning system is something you think 
you’ll never need until you need it. On the back, 
there’s a refiective triangle, which you can stand 
up sideways to alert oncoming motorists during 
a roadside emergency. 

Inside the Norshire is a built-in llOOOmAh 
lithium battery power bank, which has endless 
possible uses. With its pair of built-in USB ports, 
you can power smartphones, tablets, computers, 
cameras or most any portable USB charging de¬ 
vice. If you have portable emergency lights (not 
included) with you during a breakdown, they 
can be plugged in to assist your safety during a 
roadside emergency. 

The llOOOmAh should be enough to charge 
a smartphone or digital camera several times 
with power to spare. Using it during a camping 
trip will let you power up some portable cooking 
devices, fans and sound systems. 

A set of jump starter clamps, with a 9-inch 
cable, is also included. The clamps have a con¬ 
nection on the other end of the cable to plug 
right into the 12V connection on the Norshire 
battery. 

When you connect the cable to the battery, 
you’ll notice that one of the connections is round 
and the other has a fiat side, which ensures you 
can’t connect them wrong. Once the cables are 
connected, place the battery close by and you’re 
set up to jump-start your car from 
home or any location where 
your car battery fails 
you. 

The car wash 


The Norshire is a 
power bank that’s 
compact enough 
to take along in 
your vehicle. 

Norshire/TNS 



system is what I loved about it and really makes 
this gadget unique. Accessories included to 
make this happen are a washer gun, hose at¬ 
tachments and a foaming bottle. It’s obvious how 
you connect everything but to be safe, follow 
the directions to ensure it’s correct. The whole 
setup takes about a minute. 

Assuming you have the battery fully charged, 
you can wash away for up to an hour. 

Some features of the car wash system: the 
washer gun has three presets — spray brush, 
spray gun and high-pressure mode, which make 
it helpful depending on what part needs the 
cleaning. Obviously, you’ll also need some water 
and a bucket to work with the Norshire setup. 

The cleaning system isn’t limited to your car. 
Windows or outside furniture are among endless 
dirty suspects you can clean up. Let’s just say 
my patio furniture hasn’t looked as clean since 
the day it was purchased. 

Remember, just like any other portable elec¬ 
tronic device, the key to the system is keeping 
the Norshire charged, which can take a few 
hours with a battery this powerful. 

Online: norshire.com; $99 

I’ve been a big fan of Honeywell Lyric home 
security cameras 
because they are 
simple to set up and 
work well. Now they 
got even better and 
easier to use with a 
newly updated app. 

The new and free 
Honeywell Home app 
replaces the Lyric 
app with a new look 
and easy control of 
your security system. 

The app controls 
Honeywell’s smart 
home devices includ¬ 
ing cameras, thermo¬ 
stats and water leak 
detectors. 

New to the app 
is the Honeywell 
Membership, which 
lets customers choose 
from two video stor¬ 
age plans for their 
Lyric Cl and C2 cam¬ 
eras, which can be added to the free 24-hour 
storage already provided for up to 50 clips. 

The new plans include the standard plan 
for $4.99 per month for 1 camera and up to 
1,500 clips; the premium plan is $14.99 for 
60 days for multiple cameras and up to 3,000 
clips. 

Overall, the app has a user-friendly inter¬ 
face, with button and controls that are very 
easy to understand. 

Online: yourhome.honeywell.com/homeapp 



Honeywell/TNS 

The free Honeywell 
Home app controls 
Honeywell’s smart 
home devices. 


ITUNES MUSIC 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 


ITUNES MOVIES VIDEOGAMES 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending May 31: 


The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending June 5: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending June 3: 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBooks for 
week ending June 3: 


The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending June 3: 


1. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

2. "In My Blood," Shawn Mendes 

3. "I'm Upset," Drake 

4. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

5. "High Hopes," Panic! At the Disco 

6. "Nice For What," Drake 

7. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

8. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

9. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 
Florida Georgia Line 

10. "God's Plan," Drake 


1. "Better Now," Post Malone 

2. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

3. "All Mine," Kanye West 

4. "Nice For What," Drake 

5. "I Like It," Card! B 

6. "Yikes," Kanye West 

7. "Ghost Town," Kanye West 

8. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

9. "Back To You," Selena Gomez 

10. "God's Plan," Drake 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "Game Night" 

2. "Annihilation" 

3. "Black Panther" 

4. "Tomb Raider" 

5. "Red Sparrow" 

6. "Braven" 

7. "Love, Simon" 

8. "The Greatest 
Showman" 

9. "Deadpool" 

10. "Jumanji: Welcome to the Jungle" 

— Compiled by AP 


1. "The Outsider," by Stephen King 

2. "Shelter in Place," Nora Roberts 

3. "Use of Force," Brad Thor 

4. "The Fallen," David Baldacci 

5. "By Invitation Only," Dorothea 
Benton Frank 

6. "The 17th Suspect," Maxine Paetro 

7. "The Perfect Mother," Aimee Molloy 

8. "Calypso," David Sedaris 

9. "The President Is Missing," James 
Patterson and Bill Clinton 

10. "The Heart of Devin MacKade," 
Nora Roberts 

— Compiled by AP 


1. Heads Up! 

2. Minecraft 

3. Facetune 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. iSchedule 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Pocket Build 

9. Papa's Freezeria To Go! 

10. Geometry Dash 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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For those familiar with the 
“Ocean’s” heist films starring 
George Clooney and his high- 
class band of thieves, “Ocean’s 
8” won’t contain many surprises. 
But that’s the point. Fans of the 
slick capers aren’t asking for de¬ 
viations from the formula; more 
of the same is delightful enough. 
This time, it’s Danny Ocean’s es¬ 
tranged sister Debbie, played by 
Sandra Bullock, who assembles 
a crack team intent on a high- 
value prize. 

The film is meant to be fun 
— and it is — though lines like 
“A ‘him’ gets interest; a ‘her’ gets 
ignored” might have your mind 
wandering to #MeToo issues 
while you’re enjoying the ride. 

• Review of ‘Ocean’s 8’ 
on Page 25. 



CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

Ladies do looting 
in ‘Ocean’s 8’ 


Getting the gang together: Sandra Bullock, left, and Cate Blanchett stand out in the ensemble film “Ocean's 8.” 


2 

See if Kanye’s ‘Ye’ is 
as bad as critics say 

Kanye West is no stranger to controversy. He 
seems to revel in saying the unexpected, then 
laughing when others try to make sense of it. 
Most folks, though, regardless of what they 
think of West’s music, seem to consider him 
somewhat of a musical genius. Which makes 
his latest album, “Ye,” all the more puzzling. 
Even — or especially — after his recent high¬ 
ly controversial comment about slavery, and 
his apparent affection for President Trump, 
no one expected his album to be, by many 
counts, uninspired. Perhaps this is just Kanye 
once again giving us what we least expect. 

• Full review of ‘Ye’ on Page 37. 


3 

More from Marvel: 
‘Cloak & Dagger’ 

Yes, it’s as you suspected — there are more 
Marvel Comics story possibilities than there 
are grains of sand at the seashore. The latest 
on TV is “Marvel’s Cloak & Dagger,” featuring 
two teens (played by Olivia Holt and Aubrey 
Joseph) suddenly coping with mysteriously 
linked superpowers. One kid has “Darkforce 
Dimension” powers, which are freaky, so he 
wears a cloak. The other kid has light-based 
powers that literally enables her to throw 
knives. Opposites! Who must work together! 
It might be powerful fun. 

• The series premiere of ‘Marvel’s Cloak & 
Dagger’ airs Sunday on AFN-Pulse. 


4 

Mendes joins Corden 
for a tuneful ride 

Late-night host James Corden’s most re¬ 
cent carpool karaoke guest is the absolutely 
adorable Shawn Mendes. Seriously, if you 
don’t want to take this young man home and 
adopt him/make out with him/introduce him 
to your daughter after watching this video, 
we’ll give you your money back. (Assuming 
you watched it for free.) Corden tries to teach 
Mendes, a polite Canadian, to practice road 
rage. In return, the singer shows Corden how 
to play ice hockey. In between, they sing (of 
course) and chat about Justin Bieber’s under¬ 
wear and Mendes’ Harry Potter obsession. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/yaagrebr. 
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TERRIFYING 

TERRAIN 

First-time filmmaker Ari Aster pushes 
horror film boundaries in ‘Hereditary’ 

By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

T he first thing writer-director Ari Aster felt after 

“Hereditary’s” midnight premiere at the Sundance 
Film Festival was relief that people didn’t hate it. Then 
headlines started popping up in the early hours of the 
morning declaring that the film had restored faith in the genre, 
that it was the most traumatically terrifying horror movie in 
ages, and that star Toni Collette should even get an Oscar nomi¬ 
nation. The relief quickly turned to gratitude. 

While film festival exaggeration is often real, “Hereditary” 
(out stateside this weekend) is 
living up to the hype. It has a 94 
percent “fresh” rating on Rotten 
Tomatoes (at press time) and is 
primed to become a breakout 
summer hit for the first-time 
feature filmmaker. 

Told with an assured preci¬ 
sion, this story about the death 
of a matriarch and how her 
remaining family is affected is 
that unique brand of scary movie 
that doesn’t quite end when you 
leave the theater, or sit down for 
dinner, or try to go to sleep. It’s 
the kind of movie that makes you 
wonder if you’ll ever be able to 
sleep again. 

Perhaps it’s because Aster 
doesn’t think of his first feature 
as a horror film at all. He likes to 
describe it as a “family tragedy 
that curdles into a nightmare,” 
a statement that is somehow more 
bone-chilling than “horror.” 

Aster, 31, had been struggling to get one of his scripts pro¬ 
duced since he graduated from the American Film Institute in 
2010. He made a few shorts that got some attention, but he was 
quickly burning through savings and starting to get bitter about 
his chosen industry. “Hereditary” was born out of this cynicism. 

“I endeavored to write a horror film because I figured it 
would be easier to get made,” Aster said with a laugh. 

It wasn’t a bad strategy. Horror films are one of the few solid 
financial bets in the unstable business of making movies no 
matter what the quality, but even more so when they’re good 
(think: “Get Out,” “It,” “A Quiet Place”). 

“I love the genre, I love what it can do, but I feel like so many 
are produced so cynically and most of what comes out is not 
very good,” Aster said. “I thought, ‘What do I want from a hor¬ 
ror film, and how do I make something more substantial?”’ 

For Aster, that meant making sure people care about the 
characters: Annie Graham (Collette), an artist whose mother 
dies at the outset, her husband Steve (Gabriel Byrne), their son 
Peter (Alex Wolff) and daughter Charlie (film newcomer Milly 
Shapiro). 

“I wanted it to become a nightmare in the way that life can 
feel like a nightmare when disaster strikes — especially in suc¬ 
cession,” Aster said. “All the horror elements are established 
in the first hour. Instead of these people serving as devices for 
the horror, the horror is always growing out of them and their 
experience and what they’re suffering through.” 

The script came to Collette after she’d just told her agent that 
she didn’t want to do anything heavy for a bit. 

“The murky, heavy stuff started to accumulate and I just 
wanted to make comedies and then he sent this and I was like, 
‘aww (expletive),”’ Collette said. “(Ari’s) a brilliant writer and it 
was just undeniable ... I just had to.” 

A24, the studio behind “Hereditary,” “Moonlight” and “Lady 
Bird,” has already agreed to make Aster’s next film too, which 
he’ll start shooting later this summer — another genre film 
about death and strange happenings, this time in a remote 
Swedish town with “unique midsummer traditions.” 

“Filmmaking has become so safe and it’s so contrary to what 
people really thrive on and yearn for, because ultimately they 
want an original voice; they want a strong, clear voice,” Collette 
said. “I’m really excited to see Ari’s work in the future. He’s the 
real deal with a clear, strong, exciting vision. He’s so talented.” 


I love the [horror] 
genre, I love what 
it can do, but I feel 
like so many [films] 
are produced so 
cynically and most 
of what comes out 
is not very good. I 
thought, “What do I 
want from a horror 
film and how do I 
make something 
more substantial?” ^ 

Ari Aster 

“Hereditary" writer-director 




When Ellen, the matriarch of the 
Graham family, passes away, her 
daughter’s (Toni Collette, top, with 
co-star Milly Shapiro) family begins 
to unravel cryptic and increasingly 
terrifying secrets about their ancestry 
in “Hereditary,” the feature debut for 
writer-director Ari Aster, left. 

Courtesy of A24 
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‘Ocean’s 8’ 

Bullock, Blanchett 
pull off a low-fizz, 
enjoyable heist 


‘Ocean’s 8’ expected to unseat ‘Solo’ at box office 


By Ryan Faughnder 
Los Angeles Times 

“Ocean’s 8,” starring Sandra Bullock and a 
team of women including Sarah Paulson and 
Cate Blanchett, probably will open at No. 1 at the 
box office this weekend in the U.S. and Canada 
and unseat Disney’s struggling “Solo: A Star 
Wars Story.” 

The question is whether the “Ocean’s” revival 
can become a global hit like its trio of predeces¬ 
sors, which collected a total of $1.1 billion in 
worldwide box-office receipts. 

“Ocean’s 8” is expected to open with roughly 
$35 million in the United States and Canada, 
according to people who have reviewed pre-re- 
lease audience surveys. That would be a softer 
start than 2007’s “Ocean’s Thirteen,” which 
opened with $36 million on its way to a domestic 
total of $117 million. 

The movie is a risky bet. “Ocean’s 8” has in¬ 
evitably drawn comparisons with Sony Pictures’ 
female-focused “Ghostbusters” reboot, which 
sparked a sexist backlash online and disappoint¬ 
ed at the box office. “Ocean’s 8” reportedly cost 


about $70 million to make. 

Time Warner-owned Warner Bros, is hoping 
the “Ocean’s” films will still have international 
appeal, and that its crowded and diverse lineup 
of popular actresses (including Rihanna, Mindy 
Kaling and Anne Hathaway) will serve as a 
refreshing take on the series that relied on lead¬ 
ing men such as George Clooney, Brad Pitt and 
Matt Damon. The 2001 “Ocean’s 11” was itself a 
remake of the 1960 Frank Sinatra film. 

The trilogy, directed by Steven Soderbergh, 
made more than 60 percent of their riches over¬ 
seas, and international grosses have become 
even more important to Hollywood’s bottom 
line in the past 10 years. Directed by Gary Ross 
(“The Hunger Games”), “Ocean’s 8” features 
Bullock as a criminal who assembles a skilled 
crew to pull off a lucrative theft at the Met Gala 
in New York. 

“Ocean’s” should have a clear path as “Solo” 
continues to slide. The latest “Star Wars” spinoff 
is expected to add about $15 million to its haul 
Friday through Sunday. “Solo” has made $264 
million globally. 


By Justin Chang 
Los Angeles Times 

T he big heist in “Ocean’s 
8” —the theft of a $150- 
million diamond neck¬ 
lace, daringly scheduled 
to take place at the Met Gala 
— is predicated on the careful 
manipulation of a “blind spot” 
outside a women’s restroom. 
Amid heightened security at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
merry girl gang of crooks, led by 
a well-matched Sandra Bullock 
and Cate Blanchett, must block 
off a 9-foot-square space where 
a woman can squeeze in and out 
of the lavatory undetected by 
surveillance cameras. 

If you’ll pardon the tortured 
metaphor, Hollywood has long 
nurtured some rather large 
blind spots of its own, especially 
where the representation of 
women on-screen is concerned. 
In its enjoyably slippery, light¬ 
weight fashion, “Ocean’s 8” 

— a canny multimillion-dollar 
answer to the question “How 
about ‘Ocean’s Eleven,’ but with 
women?” — has every intention 
of functioning as a corrective. 
With deft calculation, sharp 
timing and the faintest of eye- 
rolls, this insouciant charmer 
slips into its own private corner 
where the rules of that restroom 
apply: no boys allowed. 

That goes for the movie’s 
principal cast, of course, not for 
its potential audience. It should 
go without saying that a splashy 
Hollywood caper picture featur¬ 
ing one or two (or eight) female 
leads should have as much 
appeal for men as for women. 
But then, given the industry’s 
infuriating habit of insulting and 
compartmentalizing the public’s 
taste, the obvious sometimes 
bears repeating. 

The movie itself, capably if 
anonymously directed by Gary 
Ross (“The Hunger Games,” 
“Seabiscuit”) from a well-car¬ 
pentered script he wrote with 
Olivia Milch, wears its gender 
politics with matter-of-fact ease. 
Like 2016’s distaff reboot of 
“Ghostbusters,” only with better 
results and far less accompany¬ 
ing fanboy outrage, “Ocean’s 
8” is very much a movie about 
women at work and having a 
grand time doing it. 

The film’s pleasures might 
be secondhand, even zirco¬ 
nium-grade — it is, effectively, 
a rehash of a remake — but the 
sight of Rihanna hacking into 
a security company’s main¬ 
frame or Bullock improvising in 
perfect German offers no small 
compensation. 


The first scene drops us 
without fanfare into a prison cell 
where Debbie Ocean (Bullock), 
a wily thief at the end of a five- 
year prison sentence, assures a 
parole officer that she’s looking 
forward to “the simple life.” Her 
latest scheme has already begun. 
(Maybe the previous one never 
ended.) The sequence that fol¬ 
lows, in which Debbie smoothly 
cons her way into a swanky Man¬ 
hattan hotel room, is a delectable 
cinematic amuse-bouche, a tour 
de force of low-stakes duplicity. 

Duplicity runs in the family. 
Debbie is the estranged younger 
sister of Danny Ocean, the suave 
operator played by George 
Clooney in Steven Soderbergh’s 
“Ocean’s” trilogy, who remains 
off-screen here apart from a 
brief glimpse in a family photo. 

Debbie renews her ties with 
nightclub owner Lou (Blanchett), 
who used to be her confidante 
and partner, in possibly more 
than one sense. (I’m speculating, 
based on the effortless crackle 
and bittersweet undertow of 
Bullock and Blanchett’s chemis¬ 
try.) If Debbie is the mastermind 
— she plotted out the entire Met 
Gala job behind bars — then Lou 
is her designated task rabbit, 
the one who will iron out the 
wrinkles in her scheme and help 
assemble the crack team they 
need to pull it off 

They choose their collabora¬ 
tors well, and so do the film¬ 
makers, who have a knack for 
selecting actors both according 
to and against type. For sheer 
incandescence, Rihanna is the 
ensemble’s biggest get, though 
the movie slyly dims her star 
wattage by casting her as Nine 
Ball, a tech whiz in an Army 
jacket. It’s nice to see Helena 
Bonham Carter, too often en¬ 
listed to play witches or British 
monarchs (or both), tapping into 
a very human sense of despera¬ 
tion as Rose Weil, a high-end 
fashion designer whose reputa¬ 
tion has seen better days. 

Sarah Paulson, always good at 
projecting steely efficiency, ar¬ 
rives late in the game as Tammy, 
a suburban housewife who turns 
out to be a master of corporate 
skulduggery. The rising rap¬ 
per-comedian Awkwafina puts 
an engagingly street-smart spin 
on the part of a wily pickpocket 
named Constance, while Mindy 
Kaling demonstrates a similarly 
light touch as jeweler extraordi¬ 
naire Amita, who is tasked with 
handling the coveted goods. 

The necklace, held in an 
underground Cartier vault, will 
only be excavated for a truly 
special reason — like, say, the 


Met Gala, where it will grace the 
neck of a world-famous celebrity 
named Daphne Kluger. Given 
the actress playing Daphne, you 
almost wonder why they didn’t 
just name her Anne Hathaway 
and be done with it. 

Delivering a lovably monstrous 
send-up of Hollywood privi¬ 
lege, Hathaway is an impudent 
delight; her performance sug¬ 
gests nothing so much as a wry 
rejoinder to her fashion-illiterate 
heroine from “The Devil Wears 
Prada” — an association cheek¬ 
ily underscored by a cameo from 
longtime Vogue editor-in-chief 
Anna Wintour. 

Some might chafe at the 
decision to set the first all-fe¬ 
male “Ocean’s” movie at one of 
the world’s most ridiculously 
lavish fashion showcases, as if 
an excess of glamour somehow 
negated its feminist credentials. 
Let them chafe. It wouldn’t be as 
much fun to watch our heroines 
spend two hours infiltrating a 
neuroscientists’ convention, or 
masquerading as septic-tank 
cleaners in Fresno. 

But the earlier “Ocean’s” tril¬ 
ogy didn’t exactly skimp on male 
beauty or hedonistic excess, and 


“Ocean’s 8,” although unabash¬ 
edly political in intent, has no 
intention of denying us the basic 
cinematic pleasures of see¬ 
ing gorgeous people modeling 
gorgeous clothes in gorgeous 
locations. It’s savvy enough to 
recognize that politics and pul¬ 
chritude make excellent bedfel¬ 
lows. 

And so it’s no surprise that cos¬ 
tume designer Sarah Edwards 
emerges as one of the m^or 
below-the-line players, not least 
because she knows that glamour, 
like any precious resource, ben¬ 
efits from modulation. Not every 
outfit is a winner (Rose’s poor 
design taste is something of a 
running gag), and what Rihanna 
wears to the Met Gala here can’t 
quite compare with what she 
wore to the Met Gala in real life. 
It’s Blanchett who emerges as 
sartorial MVP, looking equally 
stunning in green sequins, 
leather pants, a cheetah-print 
jacket or, as the plot may neces¬ 
sitate, a caterer’s uniform. 

If anything, frankly, “Ocean’s 
8” isn’t stylish enough, a deficit 
that has less to do with the actors 
than with the strictly functional 
quality of Ross’ direction. His 


work here is stolid but controlled, 
and he largely stays out of the 
material’s way, allowing both the 
basic logic and the utter prepos¬ 
terousness of the heist plot to 
shine through. 

What he doesn’t bring to the 
table is the sheer filmmak¬ 
ing brio — the dazzling use of 
color, the near-abstract visual 
kineticism — of Soderbergh’s 
“Ocean’s” movies, even the ones 
(“Ocean’s Twelve” and “Ocean’s 
Thirteen”) that were more hap¬ 
hazardly scrapped together than 
this one. 

“Ocean’s 8” has something 
to prove, and that determina¬ 
tion is both its strength and its 
limitation. It works hard, stays 
on point, delivers a few nifty sur¬ 
prises and sometimes rises to a 
thrilling pitch of excitement — at 
least, before the story peters out 
in its belabored third act. What 
the movie refuses to do is dazzle, 
or resonate, or overstay its 
welcome, which is another way 
of saying it doesn’t really linger. 
As “8’s” go, it could stand to be a 
little crazier. 

“Ocean’s 8” is rated PG-13 for language, 
drug use and some suggestive content. 
Running time: 110 minutes. 
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Carey Maxon received an email informing her she had inherited a Tuscan estate and an apartment in Milan. Here she is at her place in 
Petroio, Italy, complete with 1,000 olive trees and many tax and logistical complications. 


What to do when an unexpected bequest conies your way 


By Sara Clemence 
Special to The Washington Post 

rtist Carey Maxon was 
living in Brooklyn in 2015 
when she received an email 
informing her that she had 
been named sole heir in a will in 
Italy. 

It was not a scam. 

Maxon recognized the name of the 
executor who sent the message — and 
of the architect whose farm she had 
lived on after college. Ermanno Gar- 
dani had died, leaving her a Tuscan 
estate, complete with 1,000 olive trees, 
forests, farmland and two homes, as 
well as an apartment in Milan. 

“I was so stunned,” said Maxon, 

40. “And also so certain of the impact 
it would have on my life — my living 
situation, my job, proximity to my 
friends and family — that I did not 
tell anyone for 48 hours.” She hiked 
to work in a daze, grieving for the 
friend she hadn’t seen in 13 years and 
processing the enormity of the gift. 

“It had a fairy-tale feeling,” she 
said. “I was overwhelmed by the 
gesture.” 

Maxon soon realized that the 
fantastical bequest came with real 
challenges. Like other Americans 
who inherit property overseas, she 
had to navigate a foreign legal system 
— in another language — and file a 
daunting amount of paperwork. She 
had to find trustworthy professional 
help. There were expenses to be paid, 
accounts to be transferred, olives to 
be harvested. She felt an enormous 
responsibility to safeguard Gardani’s 
creative and agricultural legacy. 

“I kicked into the most thorough, 
the most determined I had ever been,” 
she said. “The stakes were high.” 

Every estate is different — and 
that’s especially true with interna¬ 


tional inheritances. But there are 
common issues that most heirs face. 

Inheriting overseas property 

When an American inherits over¬ 
seas property from a grandmother 
in Brazil or a cousin in Japan, it falls 
under foreign statutes. 

“Wherever the real estate is, the 
laws of that country govern,” said 
Leigh-Alexandra Basha, an expert in 
international estate and tax plan¬ 
ning at McDermott Will & Emery in 
Washington. 

Each country has different rules 
for everything from taxes to who 
can inherit. In France, children are 
entitled to a portion of their parents’ 
estates — no matter how contentious 
or distant their relationship was 
— and can mount legal challenges 
against other heirs. An American 
who inherits a plot in Thailand won’t 
have it for long, as foreigners are gen¬ 
erally banned from owning land. 

When multiple countries are 
involved — a Swiss citizen leaves a 
home in Canada to American and 
Italian grandchildren — things can 
become dizzyingly complicated. 

“I personally would not handle this 
alone — and I do it for a living,” said 
Greg Rosica, a tax partner with Ernst 
& Young. 

Going through the process without 
the help of experienced professionals 
is risky. It could mean forfeiting an 
inheritance, paying more taxes than 
necessary or even running afoul of 
the law. 

No matter where a bequest is based, 
if the property is worth more than 
$100,000, it must be reported to the 
IRS, Basha said. If the property is 
held by a corporation and is worth 
more than $16,000, it must be report¬ 


ed to the IRS. “These are information¬ 
al fihngs that don’t cause a tax,” she 
said. But especially in the case of cor¬ 
porate ownership, “failure to report it 
can mean very harsh penalties.” 

Taxes — here & there 

The good news: Overseas property 
is generally not subject to U.S. estate 
tax. The bad news: You’ll probably 
owe money to a foreign government. 

Most countries levy an inheritance 
tax, said David Kuenzi, founding 
partner of Thun Financial Advisors, 
a Wisconsin firm specializing in 
cross-border investment manage¬ 
ment. Instead of being paid by the es¬ 
tate, which is then divided among the 
heirs, an inheritance tax is imposed 
on the person who is left the assets. 

“In some places, the tax may not 
be a big deal,” Basha said. “In other 
places, it might be a very big deal.” 

Yahne Miorini, principal at Miorini 
Law in Vienna, Va., has a client who 
inherited a castle in the Beaujolais 
region of France. “In the U.S. we 
have $11 million that we can pass 
on free of estate taxes,” she said. 
“France is not on that schedule.” Her 
clients’ tax bill came to 55 percent of 
the value of the castle. 

Maxon owed about 8 percent of 
the value of the Tuscan estate. She 
also had to pay funeral and burial 
expenses, legal bills and other costs 
associated with settling an estate. 

“That is a big upswing in expenses 
for a young artist living in Brooklyn,” 
she said. 

Heirs may also have to pay prop¬ 
erty taxes, gardeners and utility bills. 
That usually requires opening a for¬ 
eign bank account, which is not only 
a hassle but means more IRS filing 
requirements, Basha said. 



Covering the costs 

It can be easier to cover those costs 
if you inherit an income-producing 
property. But in some countries, you 
might not have the right to rent it out, 
or it might be difficult to repatriate 
your profits. Maxon’s property had 
operated as an agriturismo, or a farm 
that hosts paying guests. She rents a 
small stone cottage out on Airbnb, and 
has received five-star reviews. She’d 
hke to do more — such as establish an 
artist-in-residence program and offer 
cooking classes — but is constrained 
by her status in Italy. Ownership of 
the estate doesn’t confer the right to 
citizenship or even residency. Maxon’s 
applications for self-employed resi¬ 
dency and “elective residency” were 
turned down for lack of liquid assets. 
She’s hoping her third application is 
accepted. 

“I can’t legally have a business 
here because I’m not a resident,” she 
said. She’s not permitted to register a 
car. She is able to sell a small amount 
of the olive oil the property produces 
through a tenant. 

“We need to make the property 
financially viable for upkeep,” she 
said. “To keep the trees strong, we 
need activity.” 

U.S. citizens are required to report 
overseas earnings to the IRS and to 
pay any applicable taxes; they may 
also face a bill abroad. “If you’re very 
careful in planning these things, you 
can generally avoid double taxation,” 
Kuenzi said, by receiving credits for 
foreign taxes paid. “If you don’t, you 
can end up paying tax in one country 
and then in the other.” 

Should you eventually decide to 
sell that beach condo or chalet, those 
gains will be subject to taxes, too. 

And if that property is located in 
India, China or Japan, it may be very 
difficult to take the proceeds home, 
Basha said. They’re among the coun¬ 
tries with exchange controls — limits 
on buying and selling currency — or 
similar restrictions. In this case, it’s 
seller beware. 

Time & patience 

It can take months — even years 
— for overseas inheritances to be 
sorted out. 

“As soon as you are overseas, ev¬ 
erything goes slower,” Miorini said. 

With foreign transfers, paperwork 
may need to be notarized and filed 
in multiple countries and languages. 
Local probate attorneys lacking 
experience with estates with for¬ 
eign beneficiaries may make them a 
lower priority, Miorini said. Misun¬ 
derstandings are commonplace. If 
a property needs to be appraised, 
someone needs to be around to hand 
over the keys. 

The process can even be held up by 
geopolitical conflicts. One of Basha’s 
clients recently inherited several lots 
in Lebanon; having them appraised 
is no simple task, as it’s hard to find 
willing buyers or comparable proper¬ 
ties for real estate scattered near the 
border of Syria. 

It took Maxon about a year to gain 
possession of the Tuscan estate. 
Without a residency visa, she’s not 
yet able to live there year-round. 

Her tourism visa allows her to be in 
the country for a maximum of three 
months at a time in a 180-day period. 

“When there’s [olive] harvest, when 
there’s pruning, I’m there,” she said. 
Two farmers who five on the property 
look after it when Maxon is absent. 
“They are in their 70s and have a 
world of things to teach me. It feels 
hke it would be a failure on my part if 
I didn’t see this through. I know [Gar- 
dani] did this with a lot of trust.” 
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Views to treasure 


A tour of Nuremberg Castle isn’t 
complete without seeing its contents 
- and the sights from on high 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

A bout an hour’s drive south 
of the Grafenwoehr Train¬ 
ing Area, the Nuremberg 
Castle sits proudly on a hill 
in the center of the city’s old quarter. 
It’s a bit of a workout getting up the 
hill, but when you make it up to the 
ramparts, the climb is worth it. 

The castle, known as the Kaiser- 
berg, was used by the medieval Holy 
Roman Empire as its de facto capital 
during much of its history. Now, the 
castle is open for visitors to explore 
some of that amazing history. 

To see the castle’s interior, you 
need to buy a ticket that will give 
you access to the castle’s well, the 
tallest tower in the city, and the main 
museum in its vast halls. 

I was the least excited about the 
well. I mean, how cool can a well be? 
As it turns out, pretty cool. 

The well, one of the deepest in Eu¬ 
rope, cost almost as much as the rest 
of the castle to dig. But it was vitally 
important since a castle without its 
own protected water supply would 
have been severely vulnerable in case 
of a siege. And even though it quickly 
turns to utter darkness as you look 
down, a guide lowers candles down 
the 164-foot-deep, rock-hewn well so 
you can see all the way down. 

This is the only portion of the 
castle that has a guide. You are free 
to explore the rest on your own. I 
suggest the main castle first, and end 
the tour with a climb to the tower. 

The main portion of the castle con¬ 
sists of grandiose imperial rooms that 



you get to explore at your 
own pace. 

Most of the rooms 
feature elaborate paint¬ 
ings and decorations, and 
have almost everything 
you’d want to know about 
it explained in English and 
German. One along the 
main route is the Imperial 
chapel, a somber stone 
room with several sculp¬ 
tures and a creepy vibe 
to it. 

Throughout the castle 
you will find amazing trea¬ 
sures like the Emperor’s 
crown and scepter, entire 
rooms filled with Renais¬ 
sance weapons and armor, 
and even the Spear of Des¬ 
tiny, the lance that sup¬ 
posedly pierced the side of 
Jesus Christ. Skeptics say 
the spear dates from the 7th century, 
but believers maintain its legitimacy 
and come from miles around to see 
the famous artifact. 

Once you finish with the swords 
and relics, head over to the Sinwell 
Tower, where only 20 or so people 
are allowed up at a time in order to 
keep the crowds down. 

After scanning your ticket, you 
climb up the winding wooden stair¬ 
case and make your way to the best 
view in Nuremberg. The tower has 
a great 360-degree view of the city, 
and from that vantage point, you can 
fully appreciate how impressive the 
castle you just explored really is. 


Photos by Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

Top: The entrance to the 
Kaiserberg, in Nuremberg, 
Germany. 

Above: Candles are 
lowered into the 164- 
foot-deep well at the 
Kaiserbetg so visitors can 
see into its depths. 

Left: The Spear of Destiny, 
believed to have pierced 
the side of Jesus Christ, 
is on display at the 
Kaiserberg. 


egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @l\/larty_Stripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Burg 13, 90403, 
Nuremberg, Germany. 
About one hour south of 
the Grafenwoehr Training 
Area via Autobahn 470. 
Easily seen from almost 
anywhere in the old town. 

TIMES 

April to September: 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m.; October to 
March: 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

COSTS 

The 15 euro ($17.76) 
entrance fee gives you 
access to the entire castle. 

FOOD 

I did not find any food or 
drinks at the castle. There 
are several restaurants 
just below the entrance, 
though. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (-f 49) 911 244659- 
0; website: kaiserburg-nu- 
ernberg.de/englisch/tourist 
— Martin Egnash 
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Escaping from Berlin: 3 worthwhile day trips 



Cameron HEWiTT/Ricksteves.com 


The Sachsenhausen Memorial and Museum offers a sobering reminder of the 50,000 
lives lost at the concentration camp just 20 miles north of Berlin. 


B erliners joke that they don’t need 
to travel anywhere because their 
city’s always changing. And while 
you could spend weeks in Berlin 
and not run out of things to do, if you’re 
in town for at least a few days it’s worth 
considering visits to some nearby sights. 
Recently I tried out three easy day trips 
from the German capital. 

First I spent half a day at Frederick 
the Great’s opulent palace playground at 
Potsdam. Next, for a small-town experi¬ 
ence that packs a huge historical wallop, I 
headed about an hour south to Wittenberg, 
where Martin Luther famously nailed his 
95 Theses to a church door. And, on the 
opposite side of Berlin — and the sightsee¬ 
ing spectrum — I made a journey to the 
Sachsenhausen Memorial and Museum, 
which commemorates the tens of thou¬ 
sands who died at this concentration camp 
during the Holocaust. 

Potsdam is just half an hour by train 
from Berlin. Squeezed between the 
Wannsee, one of Berlin’s largest lakes, 
and a lush park strewn with the escap¬ 
ist whimsies of Frederick the Great, it’s 
a sleepy town that has long been Berlin’s 
holiday retreat. 

The main sights here are Frederick’s 
palaces: During his reign, Frederick built 
an ensemble of grand buildings around 
Sanssouci Park, with the two main palac¬ 
es located at either end (a 30-minute walk 
or 10-minute bus ride between them). 

While both palaces are impressive, they 
don’t quite crack Europe’s top 10 — and 
visiting both is overkill for most. The 
small, super-Rococo Sanssouci Palace is 
the more interesting of the two, and worth 
seeing for its opulence. But Frederick’s 
massive New Palace is also imposing. 


especially the Marble Hall, with its dra¬ 
matic 52-foot high ceiling, and the Grotto 
Hall, featuring marble walls encrusted 
with thousands of seashells, semiprecious 
stones and fossils. 

Beyond these royal retreats, Potsdam 
is simply enjoy¬ 
able — a swanky 
bedroom com¬ 
munity. Cold War 
enthusiasts might 
focus on the Ceci- 
lienhof (site of the 
famous Potsdam 
Conference held 
at the end of 
World War II) 
and the nearby 
KGB Prison 
Memorial (a mu¬ 
seum and documentation center honoring 
victims of the Soviet spy agency). 

In contrast, Wittenberg — my next stop 
— is a humble small town. You need only 
look at its official name — Lutherstadt 
Wittenberg — to know this small city’s 
claim to fame. The adopted hometown 
of Martin Luther, and the birthplace of 
his Protestant Reformation, little Witten¬ 
berg has a gigantic history that belies its 
straightforward townscape. 

Wittenberg can be a worthwhile stop 
even for those unfamiliar with the Great 
Reformer. It has a pair of historic church¬ 
es — the Town Church of St. Mary, where 
Luther preached, and the Church of All 
Saints (Castle Church), where he famously 
hammered his 95 Theses to the door, 
challenging the power of the Catholic 
Church. There’s also an excellent museum 
about Luther’s life (Luther House), which 
displays original artifacts — the pulpit 


from which Luther preached, portraits of 
Luther and the other reformers, and the 
Bible Luther boldly translated from Latin 
into the people’s language. 

About 20 miles north of downtown Ber¬ 
lin is another historic site: the Sachsen¬ 
hausen Memorial and Museum. While it 
can be a hard and emotional visit, as with 
all concentration camp memorials, the 
intention of Sachsenhausen is to share its 
story and lessons — and prevent this type 
of brutality from ever happening again. 

Sachsenhausen was not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a “death camp” (like Auschwitz); it 
was a labor camp, intended to wring hard 
work out of the prisoners. About 50,000 
died here, while countless others were 
transported elsewhere to be killed. 


Visitors learn how Sachsenhausen was 
built by its prisoners and see original 
artifacts, including the gallows, a bunk 
from the barracks and uniforms. There 
are also chilling photos, a camp model and 
a 22-minute film. 

As one of Europe’s top destinations, 
Berlin welcomes more visitors annu¬ 
ally than Rome. Whether it’s the opulent 
palaces of Potsdam, the sweet Luther¬ 
laden town of Wittenberg, or the sobering 
Sachsenhausen Memorial, an escape from 
the city can be a welcome break from its 
urban intensity. 

Mck Steves (www.rfcksteves.com) writes 

European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rickdiricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 
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Spot royals at 
Trooping the Colour 

While the hubbub surround¬ 
ing the wedding of Prince Harry 
and Meghan Markle has largely 
subsided, interest in the royal 
family’s newest member remains 
high. Tabloid reports suggest 
that the next opportunity to 
spot the newly minted Duchess 
of Sussex will come on June 9, 
when the Queen celebrates her 
birthday in traditional style, 
with a viewing of the ceremony 
known as Trooping the Colour. 

The Horse Guards Parade in 
London is the epicenter of the 
day’s pomp and pageantry. The 
queen first travels from Buck¬ 
ingham Palace and down The 
Mall by carriage, escorted by 
the Household Cavalry Mounted 
Regiment. As the clock chimes 
11, her mqjesty takes the Royal 
Salute from the officers of the 
Household Division. She then 
rides up and down the ranks to 
inspect the troops, massed bands 
perform, and the Regimental 
Colours are carried down the 
ranks. After the Foot Guards and 
the Household Cavalry march 
past. Her Mqjesty returns to 
Buckingham Palace to take a 
final salute from a dais. 

The Queen is then joined by 
other royal family members on 
the palace balcony to watch a 
fiy-past by the Royal Air Force 
at 1 p.m.; it is widely anticipated 
that Meghan will be there among 
them. 



Read more about things to do || 
in the Europe Traveler blog: P 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


While it’s much too late to 
secure tickets to the parade, 
which are distributed through 
a ballot system, members of the 
public hoping to see the parade 
are advised to seek out a stand¬ 
ing place at The Mall or the edge 
of St James’s Park overlooking 
Horse Guards from 9 a.m. Once 
the parade has ended, the crowds 
are permitted to walk up the 
Mall and assemble in front of the 
palace. Online: householddivi- 
sion.org.uk/trooping-the-colour 

Infiorata celebrates 
floral spendor 

The Italian term Infiorata 
refers to the arrangement of 
fiower petals in elaborate designs 
on a city street or square, often 
in connection with the religious 
holiday of Corpus Domini. The 
fieeting nature of these elaborate 
and colorful displays undoubt¬ 


edly makes up part of their 
mystique. While fioral carpets 
can be viewed in cities and 
towns throughout Italy in May 
and June, the ones generally 
considered the most impressive 
are those laid down in Bolsena, 
Spello, Noto and Genzano di 
Roma. 

Genzano di Roma, a town in 
the Alban hills some 20 miles 
southeast of Rome, rolls out its 
Infiorata celebrations through 
the weekend. Hundreds of 
thousands of fiowers, buds, 
seeds, leaves and other organic 
matter will go into the creation 
of these massive tableaux by an 
army of volunteers. A theme is 
chosen for each year’s creation; 
the 2018 edition looks back upon 
the event’s 240 years of the his¬ 
tory, the art and traditions of the 
event, and great artists of the 
past. At least twelve separate 
designs are incorporated into the 
end result. 

The painstaking process 
of placing the petals onto the 
sketches begins on Friday. On 
Saturday and Sunday, exhibits 
and concerts provide visitors 
with diversion to complement 
their carpet viewing. The climax 
of the Infiorata celebrations oc¬ 
curs on Sunday evening, when 
a procession passes through the 
carpet. The “spallamento,” in 
which children descend the steps 
of Saint Mary’s church and scat¬ 
ter its remains in a riot of scent 
and color, takes place on Monday. 
Online: tinyurl.com/yahbfe7p 



Courtesy of householddivision.org.uk 


Tickets to London's Horse Guards Parade are long gone, but 
Trooping the Colour activities can be spotted from the roadside. 


In Maastricht, sample 
beer by ancient gate 

The Dutch beer consumer or¬ 
ganization PINT teams up with 
the country’s oldest brewery. 
Brand, to bring a beer festival 
to Maastricht, Netherlands. As 
part of “24 Hours of Maastricht” 
on June 8 and 9, visitors can 
enjoy around 250 beers brewed 
by some 50 different breweries, 
including those in Denmark, 
Estonia, France, Germany, 
Spain, Poland, Portugal and the 
U.S. Festival organizers took 
their inspiration from similar 
events organized in neighboring 
Belgium in hopes of introducing 
consumers to the assortment of 


beers beyond the usual pilsners. 

In addition to tasting, visitors 
can learn about the ancient city’s 
beer heritage on a two-hour 
walking tour, which starts at 2:30 
p.m. both days. Participation 
costs 8 euros and includes a glass 
of beer from the Bosch brewery. 

The festival takes place next to 
Helpoort, the old city gate, and 
the surrounding area. Hours are 
2 p.m.-midnight Jan 8 and from 
noon to midnight Jan. 9. The 
five-euro entry fee includes the 
cost of the mandatory sampling 
glass. Tokens to be exchanged 
for .15 centiliter pours of beer go 
for 2.50 euros each. A 20-euro 
starter pack includes the cost of 
entry, glass and six tokens. 
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Los Bandidos serves fresh tacos, quesadillas, 
beans and rice made to order from a tiny kitchen 
on Caserma Ederle in Vicenza, Italy. It opened 
in October. Left: The eatery offers three sauces, 
sour cream and fresh onions, tomatoes, cabbage, 
cilantro and limes to complete its Mexican dishes. 

Photos by Nancy MoNTOOMERY/Stars and Stripes 


After Hours: Italy 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

C elebrity chef and CNN travel host 

Anthony Bourdain says he sneaks off 
to Popeyes for their mac and cheese. I 
myself fell victim in the early 2000s to 
the franchise’s million-calorie deep-fried catfish 
sandwich. 

But for years I’ve avoided the usual Army base 
fast-food offerings. Not only because of calories 
and trans fats. I had the worst-tasting hot dog of 
my life on base — and I’ve eaten gas station hot 
dogs. 

Then last week I tried Los Bandidos, one of 
several kiosk eateries lining Caserma Ederle’s 
outdoor dining area in Vicenza. 

I ordered the al pastor tacos, described as three 
tortillas with marinated pork shoulder, special 
achiote sauce and pineapple. It was busy, and I 
waited about eight minutes while it was made to 
order. I took my paper plate with my $7.50-euro 
meal (about $8.70) to one of the red metal tables. 

It was love at first bite. 

The pork lay smoky and soft inside the charred 
fiour tortilla. The fresh pineapple added a touch of 
sweetness. The achiote, made of numerous herbs, 
spices and zests, added complexity. I needed a 
multitude of napkins. 

I still fondly recall my first sight of the taco 
toppings. “Oh, look — chopped cilantro!” I almost 
shouted. “Fresh limes!” 

There were also three different vibrantly col¬ 
ored sauces, sour cream, chopped tomatoes and 
onions. Everything was fresh — and tasted like it. 

Los Bandidos, Portuguese for “the bandits,” 
opened in October as part of a recent Army effort 
to provide more healthful food. It’s owned and 
operated by a woman from Guatemala and her 
Italian chef husband, along with two employees. 
They all cram into the small space to meet what’s 
been a significant demand. It’s a family-owned 
enterprise, not part of a chain or franchise. 

On another visit I tried the carnitas chicharron 
crispy pork tacos, also sigh-inducing. I’m looking 
forward to the chicken quesadillas and the f^ita 
bowl with rice, beans, veggies and beef And I 
can’t wait for the next “Crazy Corn” Wednesday, 
when roasted, spicy corn is available. But I think 
my heart will always belong to the al pastor tacos. 

montgomery.nancydistripes.com 



Above: Crispy pork tacos devoid of extras. 
Below: Crispy pork tacos after the addition of 
a chile sauce, sour cream, chopped onions, 
tomatoes, cilantro and lime. 


LOS BANDIDOS 
COCINA LATINA 

Address: Caserma Ederle, Vicenza, Italy 

Phone: (-f 39)0444-71-6285; website: face- 

book.com/bandidos.it 

Hours: 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. to 

7 p.m. Mondays-Fridays; 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Saturdays. Closed Sundays. 

Prices: 4.50 euros ($5.30) for the beans and 
rice appetizer, 10 euros ($12) for a combina¬ 
tion platter of quesadillas or tacos with rice 
and beans and a beverage. Tacos or quesa¬ 
dillas with meat are 7-7.50 euros. Vegetarian 
quesadillas are 7 euros; cheese quesadillas 
are 5 euros. Sodas and bottled water are 1 
euro. 

— Nancy Montgomery 





Vegan, gluten-free chocolate 
cookies cover all the bases 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

I don’t make a whole lot of 
vegan baked goods. Gluten- 
free treats come out of my 
kitchen a little more often, 
but not too frequently. Both 
vegan and gluten-free? That is a 
veritable unicorn in my house. 

But when you’ve got friends or 
family who adhere to either diet, 
it’s worthwhile to have a trusty 
recipe in your back pocket. 

These delicate cookies fit the 
bill. They are almost like a short¬ 
bread but with an even more 
melt-in-your-mouth texture. 

With no fiour, they can cater to 
the gluten-free crowd. We chose 
to make them vegan-friendly 
as well by taking the original 
recipe’s suggestion that virgin 
coconut oil could be substituted 
for the butter. Unlike refined co¬ 
conut oil, the virgin stuff actually 
tastes like coconut, giving the 
cookies a lovely fiavor reminis¬ 
cent of a Mounds bar. 

Coconut oil is all over the place 
these days, and if you haven’t 
baked with it, there are a few 
things you should know. First: 

It is soft at room temperature 
but rock hard when refriger¬ 
ated. For this recipe, you want 
the oil at room temperature 
so it can be creamed with the 
sugar; cool room temperature 



Stacy Zarin Goldberg 

For The Washington Post 


Chocolate Almond Cookies are 
vegan and gluten-free. 

is ideal so it’s not solid but also 
not super runny. Coconut oil is a 
pretty good substitute for butter 
or shortening in baking, though 
your results might not be exactly 
the same as if you had used but¬ 
ter. 

Stella Parks at Serious Eats 
calls coconut oil “the secret 
workhorse of my kitchen.” One 
reason: Coconut oil helps extend 
the shelf life of baked goods. 
Parks shares additional useful 
info, including that coconut oil 
melts at a lower temperature 
in your mouth, so there is less 
of that greasy feeling on your 
tongue. She also points out that 
the lower melting point means 
you might want to refrigerate 
certain doughs before cutting so 
they can firm up. 


CHOCOLATE ALMOND COOKIES 


These delicate cookies are 
almost like a shortbread but with 
a more melt-in-your-mouth tex¬ 
ture. Because they use no fiour, 
they can cater to the gluten-free 
crowd. We chose to make them 
vegan-friendly as well, by taking 
up the original recipe’s sugges¬ 
tion that virgin coconut oil could 
be substituted for the butter. 
Unlike refined coconut oil, the 
virgin stuff tastes like coconut, 
giving the cookies a lovely fiavor 
reminiscent of a Mounds bar. 

Pay close attention to the 
extended time needed when you 
are creating the cookie dough. 

If you don’t mix it long enough, 
the cookies might fall apart 
as you lift them off the baking 
sheet. (Not fiattening the scooped 
dough too much will help prevent 
this, too.) You have to give the 
coconut oil plenty of time to 
incorporate into the mix. 

Make Ahead: The dough can 
be portioned and refrigerated 
overnight. The baked cookies can 
be stored in an airtight container 
for several days. 

Ingredients: 

^4 cup sugar 

V2 cup virgin coconut oil, at 
cool room temperature (may 
substitute unsalted butter) 

V2 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 V2 cups almond meal/flour 
(may substitute hazelnut meal) 

V2 cup unsweetened natural 
cocoa powder 

teaspoon baking soda 
V4 teaspoon baking powder 
V2 teaspoon salt 
Directions: 

Position oven racks in the 
upper and lower thirds of the 


oven; preheat to 350 degrees. 
Line two baking sheets with 
parchment paper. 

Combine the sugar, coconut 
oil and vanilla extract in the 
bowl of a stand mixer or use a 
handheld electric mixer and beat 
on medium-high speed for 3 to 
4 minutes, until fiuffy. Stop to 
scrape down the bowl. 

Sift the almond meal/fiour, 
cocoa powder, baking soda, 
baking powder and salt into the 
bowl. Beat on low speed for 10 to 
12 minutes, to form a thoroughly 
blended, dense dough that holds 
together when pressed. Do a 
quick knead with your hands, 
gather it into one mass and make 
sure it is sticking together well. 
Pinch off a bit of dough and 
compress it into a ball. If it holds 
its shape, you’re good to go. If it 
crumbles, keep mixing. You can 
also refrigerate the dough for 15 
or 20 minutes, which will make 
it firmer. 

Divide the dough into 20 
1-inch portions, rolling each one 
into a ball and spacing the balls 
2 inches apart on the baking 
sheets. Flatten each ball into a 
disk that’s between Vi and Vi inch 
thick. Bake (upper and lower 
racks) for 10 to 12 minutes, rotat¬ 
ing the baking sheets from top to 
bottom and front to back halfway 
through. The cookies will be 
tender and slightly puffed. 

Cool on the baking sheets 
for 10 minutes, then use a thin 
spatula to carefully transfer the 
cookies to a wire rack to cool 
completely before serving or 
storing. 

Makes 20 servings. 
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Where Rome still rules 

Nimes, in southern France, remembers its heritage with museum, re-enactments 


By Mary Winston Nicklin 

Special to The Washington Post 

A funny thing happened 
on the way to the 
Airbnb. As we dragged 
our suitcases along the 
cobblestones in the southern 
French city of Nimes, we saw 
a gladiator on a cellphone. 

The helmet-wearing warrior, 
looking straight out of ancient 
Rome, winked at my kids and 
kept marching toward the 
amphitheater. 

Three hours by train from 
Paris, sun-soaked Nimes is home 
to some of the most immaculate¬ 
ly preserved Roman monuments 
in the world. On his 1787 tour 
of France, a besotted Thomas 


Jefferson fell hard for the city’s 
Roman grandeur. “Here I am. 
Madam, gazing whole hours at 
the Maison Carree like a lover at 
his mistress,” the third president 
wrote in a letter about the stately 
temple. 

And for the past nine years, 
the city has staged a spec¬ 
tacle that would make Augus¬ 
tus proud. In the same packed 
amphitheater where the Gallo- 
Roman population jeered and 
cheered at gladiatorial combat 
two millennia ago, Les Grands 
Jeux Romains, or the Great 
Roman Games, brings 500 re-en¬ 
actment actors from all over Eu¬ 
rope for a three-day event. We’ve 
arrived at the end of April for the 
Spartacus-themed edition. 


This year’s sold-out spectacle 
was particularly buzzing because 
of the amphitheater’s new neigh¬ 
bor: The Musee de la Romanite, a 
highly anticipated museum that is 
hailed as one of France’s biggest 
recent cultural projects. The mu¬ 
seum, which cost about $65 mil- 
hon, is devoted to the civihzation 
of ancient Rome and its legacy in 
Nimes. It was the brainchild of 
Mayor Jean-Paul Fournier, who 
has championed a contemporary 
urbanism that showcases the 
city’s rich heritage. 

“We wanted to create a mu¬ 
seum that befits the quality of 
the city’s 25,000-piece archaeo¬ 
logical collection,” Fournier 
wrote in an email, “including 
the exceptional mosaics and a 


Roman house discovered during 
an excavation in 2006.” 

Brazilian-French architect 
Elisabeth de Porzamparc beat 
out more than 100 other archi¬ 
tects with a bold building draped 
in an undulating glass facade 
she has likened to a pleated toga. 
Explains Fournier: “For centu¬ 
ries, the architects in Nimes have 
drawn inspiration from the city’s 
ancient edifices while anchoring 
their buildings in modernity, and 
de Porzamparc continues this 
process... establishing a dia¬ 
logue with both nature and the 
surrounding urban landscape.” 

As does Norman Foster’s 
Carre d’Art, a contemporary 
art museum that overlooks the 
Maison Carree, the Musee de la 


Romanite has a restaurant (over¬ 
seen by Michelin-starred chef 
Franck Putelat) with a view. You 
can admire the amphitheater 
from there or from the rooftop 
terrace. 

Following the city’s original 
Augustan ramparts, the muse¬ 
um’s inner “street” is open to the 
public, so that visitors can freely 
enter the monumental 17-meter 
(about 55 feet) atrium, adorned 
with the temple pediment from 
the sacred spring where the pre- 
Roman settlement of Nemausus 
was founded. Inside the museum, 
visitors will find cool 3D rendi¬ 
tions and virtual tours of ancient 
Gaul to enhance their under¬ 
standing of objects such as the 
prized Pentheus mosaic. But per¬ 
haps the highlight is the archaeo¬ 
logical garden. Free to access, it’s 
designed as a plant museum, with 
species chronologically arranged 
according to when they were 
introduced to the region. 

The landmark museum is a 
cornerstone of Nimes’ campaign 
to become a UNESCO World 
Heritage site, the result of which 
will be announced in the sum¬ 
mer. “Roman history has pro¬ 
foundly influenced the Nimois, 
creating our city’s identity and 
constituting our roots,” Fournier 
said. “We share this common 
good in everyday life, and want 
to bring it to the world’s atten¬ 
tion.” 


Nimes came to my attention in 
2006 via my first French friend, 
a Nimoise by the name of Mari- 
elle. As a Latin nerd, I found the 
city’s monuments mesmerizing, 
but beyond that, it was the pas¬ 
sionate personality of the place 
that won me over. 

Consider Petanque, the game 
also known as boules. In Nimes, 
this is not a leisurely, pastis- 
soaked diversion, I quickly 
learned, but a ferociously com¬ 
petitive sport that requires great 
skill, passion, and calculation. 

Attendance at one of the bian¬ 
nual ferias (festivals) quickly 
immerses a visitor in the loud and 
exuberant traditions of the city. 

In addition to the Great Roman 
Games put on by Culturespaces, 
the amphitheater hosts a number 
of events including rock concerts, 
tennis tournaments and la cor¬ 
rida, or bullfighting. 

The city’s boisterous ambi¬ 
ance isn’t limited to its festivals. 
In the alleyways, cafes spill onto 
the sidewalks, and diners linger 
late into the evening. During the 
Great Roman Games, some res¬ 
taurateurs dress up in togas and 
serve Roman-inspired meals. 
The atmosphere is so contagious 
that my gleeful 5-year-old takes 
off on a sprint through a narrow 
street, running smack into a din¬ 
ner table, crashing its carefully 
arranged wine glasses to the 
cobblestones. 

“Hannibal ad portas!” — 
“Hannibal is at the gates!” — is 
how parents in ancient Rome 
supposedly warned their kids to 
keep them on their best behavior. 
All I can manage is a shocked 
apology. But the waiter is too 
worried about Cecilia’s possible 
injury, giving her a kiss and 
shooing me away when I try to 
pick up the shattered glass. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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FROM PAGE 30 

This love of kids is everywhere 
in Nimes. “There must be a mis¬ 
take,” we gesture to the waitress 
over the bill’s two-euro price of 
two children’s meals at the lo¬ 
cally loved La Bodeguita, a lively 
restaurant on the Place d’Assas. 
“No, that’s our owner’s policy,” 
she replied with a grin, bringing 
ice cream sundaes topped with 
glow-stick bracelets. 


But bieng Spartacus was the 
real point of our trip. Glancing at 
our tickets, the word “vomitoire” 
gives us pause. Does this mean 
we’ll be so close to the action that 
our stomach will reel at the sight 
of the gore? Thankfully, we learn 
that this ancient term merely 
describes the interior stone 
corridors that efficiently “spew” 
people to their seats. 

We’re transfixed. Emperor 
Hadrian is seated in pomp and 
circumstance, the crowd shouts a 
prayer to Jupiter (“Jovis Opti- 
mus, Jovis Maximus!”), horses 
race while 12,000 spectators 
cheer on their riders by waving 
color-coded napkins. Halfway 
through the spectacle, bread 
scented with orange blossoms is 
tossed from baskets —just like 
the panem et circenses (bread 
and circuses) fed to the Gallo- 
Roman audience millennia ago. 

My daughters are particularly 
awed by the female gladiators, 
whose swinging punches and 
action-packed combat cause a 
cloud of dust to rise in the ring. 
Not to mention the pageantry of 
the Spartacus story, told in eight 
episodes. 

But above all, it’s the historic 
accuracy that’s awe-inspiring. 
The costumes are assembled 
with the same materials used in 
ancient Rome. The volunteers 
and professional actors — such 
as Gilles Sindt, who plays Sparta¬ 
cus — have trained rigorously 
for six months, many reading the 
works of historian Eric Tessier. 

I’ve also been immersed in 
this history, via classicist Mary 
Beard’s brilliant book “SPQR: 

A History of Ancient Rome.” In 
it, she writes, “Rome still helps 
to define the way we understand 
our world and think about our¬ 
selves, from high theory to low 
comedy.” Among many things, 
“Rome has bequeathed us ideas 
of liberty and citizenship” and “a 
vocabulary of modern politics, 
from ‘senators’ to ‘dictators.’” 

She also shatters some of the 
myths our culture has nurtured 
about the ancient Romans. Beard 
explains, Spartacus’ famous slave 
war “remains one of the most 
glamorized conflicts in the whole 
of Roman history.” But the reality 
of these “breakaway slave-gladia¬ 
tors” was probably not as de¬ 
picted by modern accounts, which 
have “wanted to make Spartacus 
an ideological hero, even one who 
was fighting the very institution 
of slavery.” Instead, most evi¬ 
dence suggests that even Roman 
slaves took the institution for 
granted, and that Spartacus and 
his fellow escapees simply wanted 
freedom for themselves. 

The Great Roman Games tell 
the story in such an intense way 
(slave markets, Sicihan pirates) 
that my older daughter Jane, 
wide-eyed with wonder, keeps 
asking me questions for days 
afterward. Meanwhile, I overhear 
Cecilia reciting the prayer to Ju¬ 
piter in her bedroom, raising httle 
palms upward to the heavens. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 
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WEEKEND: QUICK TRIPS 


A 

COOL 

ESCAPE 

Beat the heat of Tokyo with a trip 
to the Nippara Limestone Caves 

By Allen Onstott 
Stars and Stripes 

F ar from the hustle and bustle of downtown Tokyo 
lie the Nippara Limestone Caves — featuring one 
of the largest caves in the Kanto region, formed 
millions of years ago, which now draws visitors 
seeking a cool escape from the city. 

Located in the mountainous Okutama region of west¬ 
ern Tokyo, the Nippara Limestone Caves are reachable 
in 90 minutes by car from Yokota Air Base or IVi hours 

_ via public trans- 

For more details, tips and a peek t portation from 
underground at the caves, go to Tokyo’s Shinjuku 

stripes.com/go/nippara _ ^ ^^^hTcaves 

remain at around 

52 degrees Fahrenheit (11 degrees Celsius) — making 
these natural wonders a perfect respite from the hot, 
humid Tokyo summers. 

The drive to the caves is its own adventure, taking 
travelers along mountain roads that wind through several 
small towns surrounded by lush greenery. A portion of 
the journey includes a drive through Chichibu-Tama-Kai 
National Park, which covers nearly 480 square miles 




f 



Photos by Allen ONSTOTT/Stars and Stripes 


Visitors to the Nippara Limestone Caves, located about 
2 V 2 hours from Tokyo’s Shinjuku Station, are welcomed 
by a small waterfall. Several hiking trails also begin near 
the entrance to the cave. 

and contains numerous hiking trails, as well as several 
shrines. 

Avid hikers might want to consider making a pit stop in 
the park to walk a portion of the Kanto Fureai no Michi 
Trail — a long-distance nature trail that passes through 
seven prefectures in the Kanto region. The trail features 
landscape dominated by towering white rocks and stun¬ 
ning views of pine trees, lakes and several rapids. 

A word of warning: Do not wait to visit an ATM after 
passing through the small town of Okutama, as the town’s 
post office provides the last chance to grab some cash. 
Reaching the Nippara Limestone Caves requires a 30- 



minute drive or bus ride past Okutama — and, while sev¬ 
eral towns lie between 0 Wama and the caves, none of 
these villages is equipped with an ATM. Bicycle rentals 
are also available in Okutama. However, the road to the 
cave from here is quite steep and narrow, which might be 
a challenge for less-experienced riders. 

When approaching the caves, be sure to cross straight 
over the nearby bridge where the road dead ends into a 
parking lot. (Turning left after the bridge leads to a pub¬ 
lic fishing area.) A staircase next to the parking lot leads 
down to the caves’ entrance. Although parking is free 
on weekdays, on weekends and during holiday seasons, 
there is a 500-yen fee to park for three hours. 

A splendid waterfall separates the area where visitors 
pay for park entry and the actual cave entrance, and a 
small shop selling food is also nearby. Several hiking 
trails also begin near the cave, which make for a nice ad¬ 
dition to a visit to the area. 

Upon entering the caves, visitors are met with a cool 
breeze and a bit of a tight squeeze, as the initial portion 
of the cave is quite narrow. However, at the end of the 
entrance, which extends for about 300 feet, the cavern 
opens up and offers plenty of headroom in the expanse 
above. 

Here, visitors can choose whether to venture left or 
right into the cave’s various caverns. A map is available 
for the path on the right, but it’s in Japanese only. For¬ 
tunately, the paths all lead back to the cavern opening, 
making it highly unlikely you’ll get lost while exploring. 
After walking a half-mile into the cave, visitors will reach 
the largest limestone rock formation, which is illuminat¬ 
ed by colorful lights. The central steps cut into the rock 
lead to a white Bodhisattva statue. 

The cave has a long history dating back to the Ka¬ 
makura era as a sacred ground for Shugendo, a religious 
practice of mountain worship in Japan drawn from both 
Buddhist and Shinto concepts. 

During your trek, watch your step climbing the steel 
ladders located throughout the caves. Though reminis¬ 
cent of the vast engineering spaces of an aircraft carrier, 
one slip on the steps will certainly lead to a nasty fall. 

Although the cave is scarce on delicate and intricate 
formations, taking a few breaks to enjoy the breathtaking 
view of the ancient stalactites and stalagmites is an en¬ 
joyable experience. When the cave is quiet, the chamber 
echoes of dripping water from the condensation falling 
from the rocks overhead. 

The caves extend about 2,625 feet into the mountain 
and take about 30 minutes to walk through. It’s certainly 
not the most amazing cave in the world — but it’s an 
interesting attraction, and a great way to enjoy a bit of 
nature without venturing too far from Tokyo. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Driving from Yokota Air Base, take Route 411 
headed toward Okutama. Once arriving in Oku¬ 
tama, turn onto Route 204, which leads directly to 
the caves. Via public transportation, take the JR 
Ome Line to Ome, and transfer to JR Ome Line 
trains continuing on to Okutama Station. From 
Okutama Station, take the No. 20 bus (weekdays 
only) bound directly for the caves and walk about 
5 minutes from the bus’ final stop; or take the No. 

21 bus (weekends, holidays and during August) to 
Higashi-Nippara, which requires a 25-minute walk 
to reach the cave entrance. Both buses cost 460 
yen each way and leave once an hour from the bus 
stops outside Okutama Station. 

TIMES 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m. April through November; 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. December through March 

COSTS 

Adults, 700 yen (about $6.50); middle school 
students, 500 yen; elementary school children and 
younger, 400 yen 

FOOD 

A small food stand is located near the caves, but 
it’s probably best to stock up on snacks or visit a 
restaurant while in Okutama. 


INFORMATION 

Online: nippara.com 


— Allen Onstott 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


After Hours: 
Okinawa 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

T he customer sat and 

stared, his mouth agape, 
amazed at the size of the 
hamburger on the plate 
in front of him. 

He had heard, even read 
online, about the size of the de¬ 
lectable treats offered at Burger 
Bear, a relatively new restaurant 
located on Futenma-Keigo Dori 
near Camp Foster on Okinawa 
— but the customer wasn’t ex¬ 
pecting this: A half-pound patty, 
garnished with pickles, tomato, 
lettuce, bacon slices and fried 
onion rings piled high, accompa¬ 
nied by a side of French fries. 

“Wow. I can’t even open my 
mouth wide enough for this one,” 
the customer said, doing his best 
to consume Burger Bear’s Mama 
Burger. 

Across the room, the conversa¬ 
tion turned to the restaurant’s 
Big Daddy Burger — which 
includes the same toppings as the 
Mama Burger, except it boasts 
seven half-pound patties instead 
of one. The cost: 3,450 yen (about 
$33.50). But if you eat the entire 
burger in 10 minutes and 19 
seconds? It’s free. 

“That’s the record,” said 
Burger Bear’s proprietor, Martin 
Smith. Smith, who previously 
owned a restaurant in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, slings up a 
wide selection of burgers, plus 
all-day breakfast, six days a 
week. 

Only two customers. Smith 
says, have finished the Big 
Daddy Burger in one sitting. An¬ 
other customer regularly orders 
it to go, with a variety of add-ons. 
Burger Bear’s new menu, slated 
to debut in a few weeks, will 
include an updated version of the 
Big Daddy containing a whop¬ 
ping ten patties instead of the 
usual seven. 

“It’s a monster when it comes 
out of the kitchen,” Smith said of 
the burger. 

Smith never served in the 
military. He met his wife. Yoke, a 
native of Okinawa, in the States. 
A family emergency brought the 
two to Okinawa five years ago for 
what Smith thought would be a 
temporary arrangement. Before 
long. Smith sold his restaurant 
back in California, and he and 
his wife have remained in Japan 


since. 

Smith opened Burger Bear last 
spring and said he was in a quan¬ 
dary as to what to name the place 
— until his mother back home 
reminded him of his childhood 
nickname. Smith always asked 
for McDonald’s when school 
would let out, and the Burger 
Bear moniker stuck. 

Burger Bear’s clientele is 
mostly Japanese, but a large 
portion of servicemembers 
come from nearby bases such as 
Foster, Marine Corps Air Station 
Futenma and Kadena Air Base. 
Although it’s a newer addition 
to the island’s restaurant scene. 
Smith says Burger Bear is well 
known and frequently draws 
crowds at lunch and on week¬ 
ends. 

Plans are to open a second 
Burger Bear restaurant just 
outside Camp Foster’s Kitamae 
Gate as the clientele grows — but 
no firm expansion date has been 
set. 

Burger Bear’s interior is 
simple: Open-air seating with 
dark hardwood fiooring, eight 
tables, a bar that seats six and a 
play area containing children’s 
books in Japanese and English. 
The restaurant offers a spectacu¬ 
lar view of Okinawa’s west coast 
up to Cape Zanpa. 

The menu offers classic burger 
joint fare, including creatively 
named creations such as the 
Baby Burger (850 yen) and the 
aforementioned Big Daddy. 

Those looking for non-burger 
options can choose from a wide 
variety of dishes, including the 
San Francisco Double-Crispy 
Fish Burger (800 yen) and the 
East Oakland Bleu Cheese Buf¬ 
falo Chicken Burger (950 yen). 

Wings with various sauces are 
available all day, featuring the 
restaurant’s homemade barbe¬ 
cue sauces. Although the sauces 
aren’t available for purchase. 
Smith says he plans to offer his 
creations for sale soon. 

Another of Burger Bear’s 
guilty pleasures is the Adult 
Grilled Cheese sandwich, 
featuring New York-style sharp 
Cheddar and two bacon strips, 
garnished with garlic. A similar 
sandwich, sans bacon, is avail¬ 
able for the younger crowd on a 
children’s menu. 

The restaurant also features a 
full line of soft drinks and alco- 



Burger Bear’s Mama Bear butter is a beast of a meal: A half-pound 
patty, garnished with pickles, tomato, lettuce, bacon slices and fried 
onion rings piled high, accompanied by a side of French fries. 

Photos by Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 



Burger Bear, a relatively new restaurant located on Futenma-Keigo 
Dori near Camp Foster on Okinawa, offers classic butter joint fare. 


hoi. In the mood for something 
sweeter? A variety of milkshakes 
are available for 650 yen. 

Breakfast fare includes a tra¬ 
ditional two-egg All-American 
breakfast, a porkchop meal with 
two eggs and pancakes. A tall 
stack features three cakes about 
as wide and round as the plate. 

“Most people can’t finish” 
a tall stack. Smith says of the 
pancakes. 

I went with the All-American, 
but ordered an extra egg, over 
hard. Included in the platter are 
two bacon strips, two sausage 
links, a hash-brown patty and 
white toast with real butter. 

Gazing at the customer who 
ordered (and completely con¬ 
sumed) the Mama Burger, Smith 
notes the patron was struggling 
to finish the fries. At last, the 
customer waves the white fiag. 



Breakfast fare at Burger Bear 
on Okinawa is served all day. 


“I’m sorry I can’t finish; I’m 
full from the burger,” he says. 

Smith smiles. “That’s the way 
it’s supposed to be.” 

ornauer.davedJstripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


BURGER 

BEAR 

Location: 2-39-20 Aragusuku, 
Ginowan, Okinawa. 

Directions: From Naha, 
Marine Corps Air Station 
Futenma and Camp Kinser: 
Go north on Route 58 to Isa 
intersection at southwest 
corner of Camp Foster. Turn 
right onto Route 81, go up 
four traffic signals; Burger 
Bear will be across the street 
on your right. From Camp 
Foster, Kadena and parts 
north: Take Route 330 south¬ 
west from Kadena, past the 
Aeon Mall at Rycom Plaza, 
past Camp Foster. Route 
330 becomes Route 81 at the 
Futenma intersection; keep 
going straight, four traffic sig¬ 
nals; Burger Bear will be on 
your left. Parking is available. 

Hours: Monday-Tuesday, 
Thursday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
closed Wednesdays, Fri- 
day-Saturday 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sunday 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 

Menu: Burgers and sandwich¬ 
es range from 850 yen (about 
$8.00) to 1450 yen. A seven- 
patty Big Daddy Burger is 
available for 3,450 yen. Wings 
(700 yen for six) and hot dogs 
(500 to 850 yen) are also 
available. Breakfast is served 
all day and includes pancakes 
(500 yen) as well as porkchop 
plates (1300 yen). Soft drinks 
(300 yen) and milkshakes 
(650 yen) can be added to any 
meal. 

Dress: Casual. 

Information: burgerbear 
okinawa.com. 

— Dave Ornauer 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 


Immerse yourself 



Photos courtesy of Stephanie Crohin/AP 

Traditional baths and murals at Ayame-yu sento, or public bath, in Izunagaoka, Shizuoka prefecture, Japan. Japan is proud 
of its bathing traditions. With a few tips. Westerners can navigate these sites with ease. 


Follow the routine 
to relax and enjoy 
Japan’s bathhouses 

By Linda Lombardi 

Associated Press 

J apan is proud of its bathing 

traditions. For many Western¬ 
ers, though, the fact that these 
traditions involve being naked 
with strangers is awkward at best, even 
though men and women bathe sepa¬ 
rately. 

On my first trip I tried to wriggle 
out of a friend’s offer to take me to an 
onsen, or hot springs resort. I suggest¬ 
ed a different town that had an attrac¬ 
tion I wanted to see, and thought I was 
off the hook. I should have done my 
research better: That town was famous 
for its onsen as well. 

It turned out for the best, though, 
because I’ve become a fan. Nothing is 
more relaxing after a tiring day of sight¬ 
seeing than a long soak, and you can 
reassure yourself that you’re experienc¬ 
ing authentic culture at the same time. 

Two terms are basic when talking 
about Japanese baths: onsen and sento. 
An onsen has natural hot spring water. 
A sento, usually translated as public 
bath, typically uses regular water, tra¬ 
ditionally heated by burning wood. Tall 
chimneys for the smoke are one visual 
symbol of the city sento. 

The distinction is noted because vari¬ 
ous spring waters are supposed to have 
different health benefits. Onsen are 
commonly found at hotels and resorts 
outside the city, but there are about 45 
sento in Tokyo, for example, that do 
have natural spring water. 

For the outsider, though, the facili¬ 
ties will look much the same and more 
important, so are the traditions and 
etiquette. 

Stephanie Crohin is author of a book 
in Japanese about sento. For the past 
three years, she has been the official 
volunteer ambassador for the Tokyo 
Sento Association. She has visited more 
than 700 sento across Japan, and her 
book and Instagram feed reveal the 
beauty of their interiors, where photog¬ 
raphy is usually prohibited, including 
many traditional painted murals and 
immaculate tilework. 

She reassures first-timers that with 
everyone else acting like it’s normal. 


you will quickly get comfortable. 

“For some people it is a big chal¬ 
lenge to be naked in front of others, but 
genders are separate, and everybody 
just doesn’t look and doesn’t care,’’ 
she says. “It is the ideal place to forget 
about complexes!’’ 

Although you won’t have much trou¬ 
ble finding a sento in a city like Tokyo, 
their numbers are in fact declining. 
Last year, she says, 40 sento closed 
in Tokyo. Fifty years ago, there were 
around 2,700 sento in the city, but now 
there are around 560, with 2,500 across 
the country. 

One reason sento are closing is that 
many of their customers are elderly. 
Now that every home has its own bath, 
younger people often never cultivated 
the habit. Some sento are trying new 
strategies to attract customers, includ¬ 
ing presenting exhibits and events such 
as concerts and developing English 
information to attract tourists. 

Another innovation: “super sento,” 
more like day spas with additional 
facilities and entertainment. One in 
Tokyo, Oedo Onsen Monogatari, is 
basically a hot bath theme park with a 


re-created Edo period townscape. 

These might be an easy way in for 
the first-timer, but if you want to expe¬ 
rience authentic local culture, make 
sure you try a traditional sento too. Just 
follow the rules so you’ll fit in. 

At a typical bath, here’s the routine: 

■ Leave your shoes in an outside 
locker. 

■ Pay the fee. If you haven’t brought 
your own soap and shampoo, you can 
buy small bottles and rent towels. 

You’ll be given one large towel and a 
small one. 

■ Go through the entrance for your 
gender. (You might want to memorize 
the characters for “man” and “woman” 
in advance.) 

■ In the changing room, undress 
and put your clothes in a locker. This 
part should feel familiar to anyone 
who’s been to a gym. 

■ Leave the big towel in the locker, 
but take the small one with you. Use it 
for washing and/or to dry yourself a bit 
after your bath so you don’t drip onto 
the changing room floor. 

■ The bathroom has individual 
washing stations. The station might 


already have a stool, or you can take 
one and a wash basin from a stack. The 
basin is the traditional way to wash and 
rinse yourself, but now there are also 
hand sprayers. 

■ Wash thoroughly. The bath is just 
for soaking; since the water there is 
shared, you’re expected to be clean 
first. Be careful not to splash your 
neighbors. 

■ Tie up long hair. You don’t want it 
to dangle into the shared bath. 

Now you’re ready to soak! 

At this point you’ll still be carrying 
your small towel, which brings up an¬ 
other rule: never put your towel into the 
bath. If you’ve seen Japanese bathing 
on TV, people will usually be covered 
with towels, but that is only for Aiming. 
The most traditional thing to do with 
the small towel is fold it and rest it on 
your head while you’re bathing. 

Finally, sento and onsen have tradi¬ 
tionally prohibited tattoos, which are 
associated with organized crime. These 
restrictions are loosening. Sento are 
usually fine with them, but super sento 
and onsen resorts might not be, so 
check in advance. 



A changing room in Unsuisen sento in Tokyo, Japan. 


Washing stations in the Mitake-yu sento, in Minami 
Urawa, Saitama prefecture, Japan. 


Bath and mural at Mikoku-yu onsen, or hot spring bath, 
in Sumida ward, Tokyo, Japan. 
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WEEKEND: LIFESTYLE 



Where to go 

A colossal 960-page book published in 
May called “The Road Trip Book: 1001 
Drives of a Lifetime,” edited by Darryl 
Sleath, describes road trips all over the 
globe, from South Africa’s Chapman’s Peak 
Drive to California’s Pacific Coast Highway 
to the Pamir Highway from Afghanistan 
to Kyrgzystan. Many of the trips are 
accompanied by digital route outlines that 
can be explored with GoogleMaps. 

Chevrolet worked with a data scientist, 
Randy Olson, to calculate the most efficient 
road trip route around the U.S., with one 
family-friendly stop in each of the 48 
contiguous states. It would take 214 hours 
(around nine days) of nonstop driving to 
complete the entire 13,000-mile route. 

The itinerary ranges from Disneyland 
in Anaheim, Cahf, to national parks hke 
the Grand Canyon and YeUowstone, to the 
Gateway Arch in St. Louis, the Rock and Roll 
Hah of Fame in Cleveland, Lake Champlain 
in Vermont and the Georgia Aquarium in 
Atlanta. You can look at an interactive map of 
the route at tinyurl.com/y9u93s5v 


A RETURN TO THE 


purveys 


Millennial nostalgia, lower costs 
driving increase in miles traveled 


S uddenly, old-fashioned road trips 
are trendy again. 

Surveys show they’re on the 
rise. Websites, newspapers, 
magazines and even books are featuring 
road trips like they’re the next big 
thing — even though they’re actuaUy a 
longstanding American tradition steeped 
in nostalgia and pop culture, from the 
1950s Beat Generation hterary classic 
“On the Road” to the 1983 comedy movie 
“National Lampoon’s Vacation.” On 
Instagram, #roadtrip shows up 37 million 
times. 

In some ways, the comeback of this 
20th century-style vacation is surprising 
in an era when “time has become far 
more precious than money, a priceless 
commodity not to be squandered 
lumbering along down endless miles 
of highway,” writes Richard Ratay in 
his upcoming book, “Don’t Make Me 


Pull Over!: An Informal History of the 
Family Road Trip.” 

In other words, why spend 18 hours 
driving 1,200 miles when you could get 
there in two hours by plane? 

Well, here’s why: flying is expensive, 
and the more people taking the trip, the 
cheaper it is to pile everyone in a car. 
Flying is also unpleasant. Getting to 
the airport, allowing time for security, 
dealing with delays and baggage can 
easily turn a two-hour flight into a trip 
that sucks up most of your day and ah of 
your soul. For some travelers, it’s more 
appealing to get up early, hit the road 
and spend all day driving. At least you 
can bring more than one bag without 
paying extra. And you can stop where 
you want, when you want. 

So is the summer of 2018 the summer 
of the road trip? Here are some insights 
into why it might be, along with some 
resources for planning your own road 
trip. 


pil 

■ MMGY Global’s 2017-18 Portrait of 
J American Travelers found road trips 
I represented 39 percent of vacations taken 
■ by American travelers in 2016, up from 22 
1 percent in 2015. The top reason cited for 
m taking road trips: the ability to make stops 
M along the way. 

* Other reasons (besides lower costs and 
avoiding air travel) include the ease of 
taking pets along and the ability to make 
plans last-minute. 

One surprise finding: The resurgence in 
road trips is “led by mihennials,” said Steve 
Cohen, senior vice president, travel insights, 
MMGY Global. “When we look at the total 
number of road trips, there were more taken 
by mihennials than any other generation.” 
And even though they’re young, nostalgia 
plays a role. Mihennials are remembering 
trips they took “when they were kids, which 
wasn’t that long ago,” Cohen said. 

The price of gas, by the way, matters 
less than you might expect. A recent AAA 
survey concluded that even though gas costs 
more now than at any time since 2014, that’s 
not keeping people home. AAA also said 
road trips were the most popular option for 
family vacations in their survey. 

Another report, this one from Ford, called 
“The New American Road Trip(pers): 

How ‘Digital Nomads’ and Technology 
Blur Work and Play,” found 50 percent of 
those surveyed said road trips are more 
appealing than other forms of travel hke air, 
cruise and trains because you can be “more 
spontaneous” when you’re driving. 

In print 

Road trips are getting a lot of attention 
lately from print media and the publishing 
industry. 

The New York Times ran a story this year 
headlined “The Great American Road Trip: 
Shorter and More Popular Than Ever.” The 
cover story in the summer issue of Lonely 
Planet’s magazine is titled, “Our favorite 
road trips: Ireland, Alberta, Botswana, 
North Carolina, Texas, Australia and more.” 
The Wall Street Journal called van trips 
“the latest luxury getaway,” while a recent 
coffee-table book, “Van Life: Your Home 
on the Road,” by Foster Huntington, grew 
out of the author’s three-year adventure 
’ traveling around North America in a 
Volkswagen van. 

Skift.com, the travel industry website, just 
completed a three-part series called “The 
Future of American Road Trips,” stating 
that road trips are “statistically on the rise 
due to both economic and cultural factors.” 
New technology hke mobile mapping 
] services, the ability to research and book 
^ lodging and tours as you go, and options for 
working remotely have also made it easier 
for people to hop in their cars and head out. 
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BTS takes the genre to No. 1 - and not by diluting its adventurous niusic 


'-a.Yideo for Buzzfeed’s meant-tjo-go-viral 
“plays with puppies” series, in which an 
entertainer answers questions submit¬ 
ted by fans as he or she... well, you 
can put ittogether. 

RM, the group’s unofficial front¬ 
man, knelt! eagerly to scoop upl 
one of the fuzzy creatures, while 
J-Hope showed his excitement by - 
singing thi chorus from Justii| 

Bieber’s “6aby,” albeit with a 
key lyricalj adjustment: “Puppy, 
puppy, puppy /Oh!” 

Yet Sugi, glued to his phone 


during a break near the end of a long., 
day of interviews, appeared less 
smitten — at least until Buzzfeed’s 
cameras started rolling. Then he put 
down the phone and cranked up the 
enthusiasm required of an inter¬ 
national pop group determined to 
t break through in America. 

1 Fortunately for Suga and his 
■ band mates, work like this is 
W paying off 


Last week, BTS’ latest album, “Love 
Yourself Tear,” entered the Billboard 
200 chart at No. 1 — a first for an act ' 
from the busy K-pop scene brought to 
the attention of many American listeners ' 
when PSY’s song “Gangnam Style” took 
off on YouTube in 2012. 

The group’s elaborately choreo¬ 
graphed performance on this month’s 
Billboard Music Awards (where BTS 
won the prize for top social artist for the 
second year in a row) was among the 
show’s most discussed moments online. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

C learly, some|jnembers of BTS 
were more interested in the 
puppies than othersi 
In a fifth-poor meeting room 
at the sleek InterContinental tiotel in 
downtown Los Angeles, the sewen young 
men who make up this South Korean 
boy band — RM, Suga, J-Hope, Jimin, 

V, Jin and Jungkook, each as handsome 
and stylishly dressed as the riext — were 
gathered on a recent afternoon to shoot 


Top, from left: 

V, Suga, Jin, Jungkook, 
RM, Jimin and J-Hope. 

Below: BTS performs 
“Fake Love” at the ^ 
Billboard Music Awards 
on May 20 in Las Vegas. 

AP photos 
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West offers luxurious emptiuess 


FROM PAGE 36 

Tickets for the outfit’s fall tour are going for more than 
$1,000 each on the secondary market. 

Indeed, BTS has become so popular in the U.S. that 
journalists at the InterContinental were asked not to 
reveal their whereabouts on social media for fear that 
word might spread and lead fans to descend on the hotel. 

What’s remarkable about this crossover success is 
that it hasn’t come at a creative price; there’s no feeling 
of compromise to the vivid “Love Yourself: Tear,” BTS’ 
sixth full-length release since emerging in 2013 from the 
highly industrialized K-pop scene based in Seoul. 

Changing US taste 

Sung mostly in Korean, the album emphasizes the 
precise and adventurous production that K-pop listen¬ 
ers expect as it jumps from swinging R&B to surging 
club music to rowdy hip-hop to the dramatic rap-rock 
balladry of the disc’s first single, “Fake Love,” which as 
a non-English-language tune just followed “Despacito” 
into the upper reaches of the Hot 100. 

Curious fans — and with BTS, there’s really no other 
kind — will discover in “Love Yourself’s” liner notes 
that the group sought help from stateside hitmakers such 
as Ali Tamposi, who’s written for Bieber and Cardi B, 
and the superstar DJ Steve Aoki. 

As with “Despacito,” the embrace of the music in this 
country seems to say more about a broadening of Ameri¬ 
can taste than it does about BTS’ willingness to dilute its 
message (even as the group doggedly courts an audience 
here). 

Seated around a large table after the puppies had been 
taken away, the members were quick to acknowledge the 
influence that American boy bands like the Backstreet 
Boys had on BTS’ catchy songs about romance and 
heartbreak. 

Now, though, they see themselves as “re-exporting” 
their distinct sound, as RM put it through an interpreter, 
“to the rest of the world where we had initially drawn 
much of our inspiration.” 

Asked if they ever felt pressured to sing in English, 
Suga said he’d tried it on a recent solo mixtape and 
found that it made a “better conduit” for certain “emo¬ 
tions or sensibilities.” 

Yet RM, who switches in conversation between Ko¬ 
rean and English, said he suspects that most BTS fans 
“won’t like that much if we sing in other languages.” 
Korean lyrics, he added, are a core feature of the group’s 
music, which its ultra-devoted fans have, in turn, “made 
as part of their identity.” 

You get a sense from sitting in a room with BTS — not 
to mention its dozen or so handlers — of how carefully 
the band manages that connection with its base. As the 
members spoke with me, several people with cameras 
roved around us, apparently documenting the interview 
for potential content to serve up later; another woman 
seemed to be transcribing everything the group said, 
perhaps in case somebody said something worth tweet¬ 
ing to BTS’ 15 million followers. 

That digital engagement is necessary, of course, for an 
act that so far hasn’t scored much U.S. radio play. 

It’s also in keeping with a super-strategic K-pop scene 
that overall can make the American music business look 
haphazard. 

When I asked whether the knowledge that BTS would 
be playing to a bigger audience this time had affected 
the design of the new album, the members nodded in 
seeming recognition of the idea that “Love Yourself: 
Tear” would introduce many listeners to the band. 

Still, “we want to show ourselves in increments,” 
Jungkook said through the interpreter. “There are a lot 
of things that we want to show people, and if you try to 
show everything about us in a single album, it’s a burden 
for us — and it’s a lot for people to handle and accept.” 

A long way up 

RM said he wanted the album to reflect “the current 
condition of us — how we feel right now — because, you 
know, things have really changed from 2013.” 

Does that seem like an eternity ago? 

Everyone answered yes at the same time, although 
Jin said he hadn’t forgotten anything from the band’s 
early days, when they lived together in one house — “one 
room, basically” — and ate the same food every day 
“because we didn’t have any money back then.” 

Things are definitely better now, they all agreed, even 
if more and more of their days are filled with encounters 
with people who want a piece of BTS. 

The endless promotion can be tiring, RM admitted. 
“But I think the fact that we are making our fans happy 
removes a lot of that fatigue for us.” 

The fans “made all this possible,” he went on. “When 
we forget that, it all ends.” 


By Jeff Weiss 

Special to The Washington Post 

A ccording to Kanye West, the title of his eighth 
album revealed itself upon his epiphany that 
“ye” is the most commonly used word in the 
Bible. 

It isn’t. According to KingJamesBibleOnline.org “ye,” 
the antiquated pronoun for “you,” hovers somewhere 
around 40th when it comes to usage. If you’re keeping 
score, that’s significantly behind “Lord” and “God,” 
West’s preferred synonyms for self. 

Inevitably, every Kanye song winds up being about 
Kanye. The South Side Chicago native turned Calabasas 
Dilbert connoisseur has created anthems about every¬ 
thing from Jesus to doomed love, but to paraphrase one 
of the first classic rap disses, Kanye has always em¬ 
bodied what Dostoyevsky said about Turgenev: “If he 
described a shipwreck, he wouldn’t describe the drown¬ 
ing children but 
the saltiness of the 
tears running down 
his cheek.” 

The old Kanye 
would’ve inevitably 
turned the wetness 
of those tears into a 
sexualized double 
entendre, or at 
least a “Zoolander” 
punchline. Yet what 
once came off like 
goofball charm has 
calcified into the 
crass misogyny and 
dragon energy de¬ 
lusion of “Ye,” the 
unedited ramblings 
of the world’s oldest 
adolescent show¬ 
casing the ignorance of a gifted but oblivious fool who 
stubbornly refuses to acknowledge reality. 

Twenty-one Grammy awards and 21 million albums 
sold. These statistics exist as evidence for why West 
claims “I don’t take advice from people less success¬ 
ful than me.” But “Ye” exists as a reminder that even 
legitimate genius has limitations, and everyone can use 
real friends to remind you of who you used to be and the 
out-of-touch caricature that you’ve become. A self-seri¬ 
ous 23-minute crayon pamphlet of luxurious emptiness, 
“Ye” limps along as vacant and inert as the Wyoming 
skyline on its cover. 

West has committed the unforgivable sin of the pro¬ 
vocateur: The most unpredictable man in music created 
something irredeemably boring. It’s an album as all- 
night term paper written frantically on 40 milligrams 
of Adderall and four Red Bulls, turned in with a clear 
plastic folder to suggest a veneer of professionalism. 

Last May, reports began trickling out of Wyoming 
about West secluding himself with a rotating cast of 
visitors that allegedly included Pete Rock, Mos Def, 
Talib Kweli, Dave Chappelle, ASAP Rocky, Drake, Rick 
Ross, Chance the Rapper and Travis Scott. It’s unclear 
whether those sessions will wind up on one of the other 
West-produced albums that will be released this month 
from Kid Cudi, Nas and Teyana Taylor. West’s public 
declarations all indicate that he scrapped everjdhing 
he had been building in favor of a manic burst of raw 
creativity among elk, moose and intermittently flown-in 
tastemaking vloggers. 

Forget the old chop-up-the-soul Kanye. The 2013 
Kanye who bragged to “Yeezus” executive producer 
Rick Rubin that he’d score “40 in the fourth quarter” 
has become J.R. Smith, letting time expire without 
knowing the right score. You don’t have to squint hard 
to see the lobotomized remnants of what once was. The 
Kanye that equated himself to spoken word appears im¬ 
mediately on “I Thought About Killing You.” It’s unclear 
whether he’s addressing himself, Kim Kardashian West, 
the demons inside his head or some combination of the 
three, but it’s effectively gibberish. If Eminem could be 
shockingly grim and tasteless, his concepts were at least 
fully realized. This is a Cliffs Notes “Kim” for people too 
lazy and apathetic to actually commit the crime. 

Each production idea has previously been explored 
with greater imagination, meticulousness and energy 
throughout West’s two-decade career. A disembodied 
vocal chop of Slick Rick’s “Hey Young World” on “No 
Mistakes” recalls Madlib’s superior use of Ghostface 
Killah’s vocals on “No More Parties in L.A.” “Ghost 
Town” attempts to pierce the wounded soul of “My 


Beautiful Dark Twisted Fantasy,” but feels like breaking 
into an abandoned Hot Topic where Kid Cudi caterwauls 
like Biz Markie. 

If 2016’s “The Life of Pablo” approximated a ruptur¬ 
ing psyche with its schizophrenic beat shifts, unnerving 
aggression and the grandiosity of the deranged, this 
feels comparatively numb and resigned. There is no joy 
in “Ye,” merely a profound sadness to see a generation- 
ally great artist misunderstand the slim nexus between 
his strengths and weaknesses. He trumpets his appar¬ 
ent bipolar diagnosis as a superpower, but his erratic 
behavior since “Yeezus” has resulted in his two worst 
albums, tour cancellations and alienation from many 
of his longtime collaborators. The howl at the end of 
“Yikes” aims for the unhinged primal scream of John 
Lennon, but comes off like Howard Dean. 

“Ye’s” back half ostensibly hinges upon his love for 
Kardashian, and retrograde explanations of the boys- 
will-be-boys behavior that men force their wives to en¬ 
dure. After all, who among us hasn’t gone on syndicated 
tabloid TV and inadvertently parroted grotesque white 
supremacist fabrications about slavery being a “choice”? 
But rather than unpack the warped logic behind his 
TMZ confessions or redress his failure to acknowledge 
the oppressive brutality of America’s original blood sin. 
West blithely recalls his wife’s terror at the idea that he 
might have potentially messed up their French chateau 
money. 

“Ye’s” charms are brief, and almost entirely the result 
of West’s collaborators. On “All Mine,” G.O.O.D Music’s 
most gifted new artist in a decade, Valee, inexplicably 
figures out how to transform his voice into a trilling 
flute that blends perfectly into Ty Doha Sign’s blunt 
ashes baritone. Charlie Wilson’s empyrean soul on “No 
Mistakes” solidifies his claim to having the best late-ca- 
reer run since Philip Roth. 

Ultimately, what’s most glaring and damning is West’s 
inability or fear to tread beyond surface-level introspec¬ 
tion. Mentions of opioid addiction, liposuction surgery 
and mental breakdowns are totally elided beyond 
perfunctory gestures. He addresses his marriage in two 
songs, but fails to reveal specifics beyond a brief admis¬ 
sion that he lies about not having cell service when he 
receives upsetting texts. 

His abrupt political agitations go similarly unmen¬ 
tioned, which spares listeners the trouble of reconciling 
the MAGA metamorphosis of a man who once risked 
national opprobrium for calling out the policies of 
George W. Bush. Yet it raises a question: What was the 
point? Why successfully remove yourself from public 
life, only to return to say and do provocative things in 
front of every camera possible, without at least offering 
a coherent explanation? He doesn’t offer a justification 
for the promotional incitement or deliver a rewarding 
payoff In his rush to meet a self-imposed and arbitrary 
deadline. West neither shapes this tumult into a lucid 
narrative nor offers the humanizing moments that might 
allow listeners to empathize with his plight. 

In practice, “Ye” is the polar opposite of “4:44,” in 
which Jay-Z grappled with his flaws and misdeeds. On 
that album. Jay gracefully matured from the “Girls, 
Girls, Girls” rapper to a penitent father and husband, 
aware of the need to evolve without sacrificing the 
charisma and wordplay that originally made him 
compelling. By contrast, Kanye’s big wet attempt to 
flout his free thinking is the finale, “Violent Crimes,” a 
lackluster reworking of Nas’ “Daughters” in which he 
strikes a rare triple lutz of casual chauvinism, stealing a 
marginal Nicki Min^ lyric about threesomes and mak¬ 
ing a stale reference to a Ben Stiller movie. The song’s 
central plot point involves Kanye lamenting the fact that 
his daughter will inevitably become a woman and his 
hysterical fear that she’ll do yoga, become curvy and 
one day fall prey to middle-aged men like Kanye, osten¬ 
sibly happily married but openly lusting after Stormy 
Daniels. 

This is about as close as West gets to rapping about his 
bond with his “brother” Donald Trump. But a subtext 
hangs heavy over the record that extends much deeper 
than the music. It’s hard not to note the similarities 
between the pair’s ability to create a cult of personality 
rooted in an independent and constantly shifting reality, 
where facts are less important than feelings, where the 
only worthwhile wisdom comes from the voices in their 
heads. For the past two months, the pop culture and po¬ 
litical worlds have been alternately rapt and horrified by 
West’s every statement and endorsements, his trolling 
scatological singles, signed MAGA hats and ahistoric 
pronouncements. All for the sake of an album rollout. 

All that for this? 



Kanye West 

Ye (Getting Out Our Dreams) 
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Sedaris seeks catharsis in darkly funny 'Calypso' 


By Rob Merrill 

Associated Press 


^ ^ hough there’s an industry 

• • I ’built on telling you other¬ 
wise, there are few real 
joys to middle age.” 

So begins David Sedaris’ first collection 
of essays since 2013, firmly grounded in 
the present, but with the same sense of 
twisted nostalgia that has always marked 
his best work. 

The setting for many of these stories 
is a place in the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina that Sedaris bought in 2013 after 
his sister. Tiffany, committed suicide. 
Adhering to the tradition of naming sum¬ 
mer homes, he calls it Sea Section. “I told 
myself when I was young that one day I 
would buy a beach house and that it would 
be everyone’s, as long as they followed my 
draconian rules and never stopped thank¬ 
ing me for it,” he writes. 


The family — four surviving siblings 
now and a nonagenarian father who has 
almost made the journey from aloof 
breadwinner to lovable curmudgeon 
— gather in the 
home for holidays 
and vacations. And 
it’s in those mo¬ 
ments that Sedaris 
is at his best, ob¬ 
serving his oddball 
relatives. On Lisa’s 
gift for talking to 
strangers: “I left 
her at a Starbucks 
for ninety seconds 
last year, and when I 
returned the woman 
behind the counter 
was saying to her, ‘My gynecologist told 
me that exact same thing.’ ” On Paul’s 
middle-aged fitness obsession: “(He) 
has all but given up solid food, and at age 


forty-six eats much the way he did when 
he was nine months old.... Everything 
goes into his Omega J8006 — kale, carrots, 
celery, some kind of powder scraped off 
the knuckles of bees — and it all comes out 
dung-colored and the texture of apple¬ 
sauce.” 

Sedaris saves some of the most poignant 
recollections for his father. “The Silent 
Treatment” takes readers back to when 
the author was 11, dropping toilet paper 
rolls into the john just so his father first 
had to get the plunger, then when that 
didn’t work, remove the entire tank and 
unclog the drain. ‘“You are going to reach 
down into this pipe and pick out that card¬ 
board roll,’” his father said after Sedaris 
was caught. “And there it has been ever 
since, sorting through our various sh-,” 
concludes Sedaris. 

Tiffany’s fate is never far removed from 
any of the tales. In “Now We Are Five,” 


Sedaris shares a moment from the first 
Thanksgiving without his sister. “‘Why do 
you think she did it?”’ he asks his father 
and his partner, Hugh, before continuing 
inside his head, “How could anyone pur¬ 
posefully leave us — us, of all people? This 
is how I thought of it, for though I’ve often 
lost faith in myself. I’ve never lost faith 
in my family, in my certainty that we are 
fundamentally better than everyone else.” 

“I don’t know that it had anything to 
do with us,” says his father. “But how 
could it have not?” continues Sedaris in 
his thoughts. “Doesn’t the blood of every 
suicide splash back on our faces?” 

The best stories here are the work of a 
man seeking catharsis by coming to terms 
with tragedy the only way he knows how 
— storytelling. For the reader, they’re even 
more than that — a chance for us to know 
once and for all that our families aren’t 
nearly as messed up as we think they are. 


IP 


ANNIE’S 

BONES 

irOWARD OWEN 



Annie’s Bones 

Howard Owen 

Grayson Melvin was just 
18 when Annie, the girl of his 
dreams, broke up with him in a 
North Carolina college parking 
lot. Weeping, she ran from his car 
and disappeared into the night. 

When Annie failed to reap¬ 
pear, everyone including the 
police, the media and the girl’s 
family thought Melvin must have 
killed her. Without a body, they 
didn’t have enough evidence to 
convict him, but they weren’t 
about to give up. 

For decades, the police dogged 
him, demanding to know what 
he’d done with her. And Annie’s 
influential family never stopped 
hounding him, getting him fired 
from job after job. 

“Annie’s Bones” is the 16th 
novel by Owen, whose most popu¬ 
lar series character, investigative 
reporter Willie Black, makes 
a cameo appearance nearly 50 
years later, when a backhoe opera¬ 
tor clearing land for a new mall 
digs up Annie’s bones and an am¬ 
bitious prosecutor, seeing the case 
as his ticket to higher office, sets 
his sights once again on Melvin. 

Mistrustful of the police, 
the old man sets off on a quest, 
seeking not only to prove his 
innocence but also to finally 
learn what happened to the girl 
he loved in this stylishly written, 
sobering tale. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 



The Gray Ghost 

Clive Cussler and Robin Burcell 

In 1906, automaker Rolls- 
Royce created a groundbreaking 
car called the Gray Ghost. It was 
stolen, but the company was able 
to eventually retrieve it, thanks to 
the assistance of a detective from 
the Van Dorn detective agency 
named Isaac Bell. Bell is the star 
of another Cussler book series, 
co-written with Justin Scott. Now 
the current owner of the Gray 
Ghost has plans to sell it. 

Sam and Remi Fargo are 
asked to visit the man who is 
getting ready to part with this 
historic automobile. They learn 
that Albert Payton’s wealth is 
mostly gone, and he has started 
showing signs of Alzheimer’s dis¬ 
ease. When the car is stolen from 
a storage facility, video evidence 
clearly implicates Albert as the 
man responsible. To make things 
more complicated, the Gray 
Ghost has a historic value, and 
it might also contain a priceless 
treasure. Someone else wants the 
treasure for himself, however, 
for reasons that go beyond greed, 
and his plan involves Sam and 
Remi’s untimely demise. 

The “Gray Ghost” showcases 
why readers love the various 
series of books written by Cussler 
and his co-authors. Burcell does a 
wonderful job adding richness and 
depth to the already established 
characters of Sam and Remi. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


Little Disasters 

Randall Klein 

The shared birthday of their 
sons initially connects Michael 
and Rebecca to Paul and Jenny. 
While the women labor, the hus¬ 
bands introduce themselves and 
share a celebratory smoke. 

One month later, Michael 
and Rebecca are juggling jobs 
and parenthood while Paul and 
Jenny are grieving over the loss 
of their baby. Jenny is unhinged; 
Paul can’t reach her. Michael, 
while enamored by his child, is 
uncomfortably bound by routine. 
Thus marks the beginning of a 
precarious friendship. 

“Little Disasters” doesn’t start 
here, though. The book opens 
with present-day Michael on the 
morning he and Jenny plan to 
leave their spouses and start a 
grand life together. When Jenny 
fails to show up, Michael heads 
toward home, only to discover 
subways and cellphone service 
shut down due to a mysterious 
event in Manhattan. From here, 
scenes alternate between pres¬ 
ent day and the past 12 months, 
where various shades of disaster 
creep into more than one aspect 
of the couples’ lives. 

With refreshingly authentic 
humor and jagged characters, 
this debut depicts marriage at its 
greediest, and by the end, readers 
might find themselves torn over 
which relationships to root for. 

— Christina Ledbetter/AP 


Miss Subways 

David Duchovny 

“Miss Subways” is a quirky, 
wholly original — and at times 
baffling — novel that tackles an 
Irish myth and gives it a con¬ 
temporary spin, mixing it with 
legends and stories from other 
worlds. 

What starts as a simple story 
of a woman in love turns into a 
battle with fate. 

Emer commutes every day on 
the New York subway to her job, 
and she daydreams of a better 
life. Her boyfriend. Con, lives 
with her and is a struggling 
writer. One night after a lecture, 
she waits for him to come home 
while he hangs out with a myste¬ 
rious woman named Anansi. In 
the middle of the night, she gets a 
knock at the door expecting Con. 
But it’s a tiny doorman named 
Sid who tells her she must make 
a choice. Con is about to die, but 
she can save him by giving him 
up forever with no memory of 
them knowing each other. If she 
refuses, his life is over. 

Her answer and the ramifica¬ 
tions of her decision spin the 
story to an endearing conclusion. 

“Miss Subways” reads like a hy¬ 
brid of the TV show “Twin Peaks” 
and the 1998 film “Shding Doors” 
merged with a love letter to New 
York City. A wild and unpredict¬ 
able journey from Duchovny’s 
bold imagination awaits readers. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


Wicked River 

Jenny Milchman 

Natalie Abbott has cold feet 
on her wedding day. She loves 
Doug Larson more than any¬ 
thing, but even now she doesn’t 
know everything about him. His 
past before she met him is still a 
mystery. She shakes off her feel¬ 
ings and marries him. For their 
honeymoon, Doug has planned 
a backpacking adventure in 
the Adirondacks. Natalie has 
never been camping in her life, 
and though she would prefer to 
lounge on an isolated beach, she 
reluctantly agrees. 

From the moment they arrive 
in the woods with a canoe and 
their supplies, events go horribly 
wrong. They are being watched 
by someone who knows the re¬ 
gion in intimate detail, and soon 
Natalie and Doug are running 
for their lives without a map or 
supplies. 

Milchman utilizes the set¬ 
ting of her tale well, invoking 
every aspect and feeling of being 
surrounded by nature in all of 
its glory. What makes this novel 
worthwhile is Natalie. She’s every 
woman who must overcome fear 
and doubt to And solace in the 
man she married while also mak¬ 
ing it back to civilization. 

Milchman has crafted a truly 
engrossing novel where the 
river is not the only thing that’s 
wicked. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Peter Pan”: It has been 65 years 
since Walt Disney Studios first re¬ 
leased the animated version of J.M. 
Barrie’s story of a young boy who re¬ 
fuses to grow older. His youthful en¬ 
thusiasm lures the Darling children 
— Wendy, John and Michael — to join 
him on an adventure in Never Land. 
Peter and Tinker Bell take the chil¬ 
dren past the “second star to the right 
and straight on till morning” where 
they face the danger of Captain Hook 
and their own feelings about growing 
older. The blend of stunning anima¬ 
tion and beautiful music also served 
as an invitation to moviegoers to 
make that journey as a way of recap¬ 
turing a few moments of their own 
youth. It is as fun as it is touching and 
as adventurous as it is personal. The 
film is being re-released as part of 
the Walt Disney Signature Collection, 
joining “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “Beauty and the Beast,” 
“Pinocchio,” “Bambi,” “The Lion 
King” and “Lady and the Tramp.” 

If you only own a handful of DVDs, 
there should be several of these titles 
in the group. It would be enough to 
own a copy of “Peter Pan,” but part of 
the bonus of the Signature Collection 
edition is the additional of bonus ma¬ 
terial. One of the most pleasing is a 
reunion between Kathryn Beaumont, 
who provided the voice of Wendy, and 
Paul Collins, who was the voice of 
John. “Peter Pan” proves it deserves 
the tag of being called a classic 
film because it is as engaging and 
entertaining as it has been over the 
decades. This is an example of why 
film animation is the great American 
art form. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Nature: Natural Born Rebels”: 
The three-part series takes a look at 
the most rebellious animals in the 
natural world. 

“South Park: the Complete 
Twenty-First Season”: Cartman, 
Kenny, Stan and Kyle take on the opi¬ 
oid epidemic, experiment with water 
bears and dig into the underbelly of 
social media. 

“The Last Ship: Season 4”: Captain 
Slattery (Adam Baldwin) and the 
crew of Nathan James discover that 
the virus now infects the world’s food 
crop. 

“The Midnight Man”: Two teens 
unlock danger when they play a 
game. 



Disney 

“A Wrinkle in Time” is out on DVD. 

“A Wrinkle in Time”: A young girl 
and her brother go in search of their 
scientist father. 

“The Great Silence”: The film 
about a mute gunslinger who stands 
between innocent refugees and cor¬ 
rupt bounty hunters is being re-re- 
leased to mark the 50th anniversary. 

“Altered Perception”: Four couples 
get more than they expected when 
they agree to test a new drug. 

“Devil’s Gate”: An FBI inves¬ 
tigation of the disappearance of a 
woman and her son leads to a chilling 
discovery. 

— Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 


Reinvented - again 

Jane Pauley reaches a new level with ‘CBS Sunday Morning’ 


By Meredith Blake 

Los Angeles Times 

I nside Jane Pauley’s office at CBS Broadcast 
Center in Manhattan hangs a large group por¬ 
trait by Annie Leibovitz that ran in Life maga¬ 
zine in 1982. The group includes Pauley and 
other trailblazing newswomen such as Diane Sawyer, 
Lynn Sherr and the late Jessica Savitch. 

Despite their physical differences, identifying the 
journalists as individuals isn’t easy, given their near¬ 
ly uniform Princess Diana hair and ruffled blouses. 

“Somebody — it might’ve been Diane Sawyer 
— called it ‘Blondes in Broadcasting,’ ” Pauley said 
recently as she pointed to a younger version of 
herself, sitting cross-legged near the center of the 
picture, with a burgundy mule dangling slightly off 
her left foot. “The fact that I’ve got a shoe that’s kind 
of—it looks insouciant, is that the word?” — she 
attempted the French pronunciation — “betrays the 
fact that I was, like. What am I doing here? I was the 
youngest of that group and the least confident.” 

Pauley, host of “CBS Sunday Morning” since 2016, 
has a different name for her peer group: The Class of 
’72, referring to federal legislation enacted that year 
that helped bring significant numbers of women into 
print and broadcast journalism. 

Pauley was 25 in 1976 when she was plucked to 
replace Barbara Walters on “The Today Show” 

— winning the “female sweepstakes,” as she referred 
to it at the time. She grew to become one of the most 
beloved figures in American broadcasting, someone 
who seemed to embody the hopes, dreams and Can-I- 
really-have-it-all? anxieties of a generation of women 
in the wake of the feminist movement. 

Since her much-publicized departure from 
“Today” in 1989, she’s also demonstrated a knack for 
professional reinvention and resilience. 

“The idea of transition has been thematic in my 
life,” says Pauley, who at 67 is thriving in her return 
to morning television. Since she took over for retiring 
host Charles Osgood, viewership for “CBS Sunday 
Morning” has grown to an average of roughly 6 mil¬ 
lion viewers a week. The enduringly popular news¬ 
magazine ended 2017 with its largest audience in 
three decades. 

Pauley’s “Today” debut in the ’70s — a meteoric 
rise from regional news to co-anchor of the country’s 
oldest morning show — made her an object of press 
fascination. “A corn-fed Catherine Deneuve” and 
a “Breck Girl with brains” were a few of the terms 
used by media observers. 

Even today, Pauley has a way of downplaying her 
accomplishments and describes experiencing what 
we’d now call “Impostor Syndrome.” 

“Everything that happened seemed like a magic 
carpet to me. I didn’t make it happen,” she said in her 
office after a session editing a story on another trail- 
blazing woman, Tina Fey. “How do you get from the 
weekend edition of the big news at Channel 8 in India¬ 
napolis, to one year later, almost to the day, when 
I’m the co-host of ‘The Today Show’? I knew that 
it hadn’t been by hard work. I was not particu¬ 
larly ambitious. I couldn’t explain it. There¬ 
fore, it had to have been an accident.” 

To prepare for Pauley’s hosting debut at 
“CBS Sunday Morning,” executive producer 
Rand Morrison reviewed chps from her early 
appearances on “Today” and was impressed 
by “her poise, her dignity, her ability to deal 
with almost any subject” despite being only a 
few years out of Indiana University. 

“She’d been on local television barely any 
time,” Morrison said. “Suddenly there she is 
on national television trying to hold her own 
with Tom Brokaw. Can you imagine that?” 

For a time, Pauley kept a story on her refrig¬ 
erator about a woman who said she coped with 
working motherhood by not reading articles 
about Jane Pauley. Today, Pauley is eager to 
claim the more humanizing aspects of her TV 

Jane Pauley is the host of the TV show 
“CBS Sunday Morning.” cbs 


^ The idea of 
transition 
has been 
thematic 
in my life” says Jane 
Pauley, who at 67 is 
thriving in her return 
to morning television. 
Since she took over for 
retiring host Charles 
Osgood, viewership for 
''CBS Sunday Morning” 
has grown to an average 
of roughly 6 million 
viewers a week. 



legacy, insisting, for instance, that she coined the 
term “bad-hair day.” (“Prove me wrong,” she 
said.) 

Pauley is a talker with what she calls a “discur¬ 
sive” conversational style. Her tendency to mean¬ 
der is perhaps surprising for someone who spent 
years doing live TV, but it also yields entertaining 
anecdotes from her decades in the business, sto¬ 
ries that often involve boldface names but are told 
in down-to-earth, self-deprecating ways. 

A casual mention of a pending interview with 
Jimmy Carter — Pauley’s first — leads to a story 
about how, shortly after she joined “Today” in 
1976, she went to Georgia to speak to then-Presi- 
dent-elect Carter but contracted “a wicked case” 
of conjunctivitis at the cheap motel where she 
was staying. The kicker? “I couldn’t even get the 
‘Today’ show on the television. They only had 
‘Good Morning America.’ ” 

Pauley’s departure from “Today” in 1989, amid 
the perception that she was being ousted in favor 
of the younger Deborah Norville, ignited a fierce 
media frenzy. Millions of viewers saw it as a per¬ 
sonal affront, and ratings plummeted. 

The controversy was “spooky,” she said, but use¬ 
ful in that it finally disabused her of the notion that 
she was simply “Jane Pauley from Indianapolis, 
daughter of Dick and Mary, sister of Ann.” 

After “Today,” Pauley spent 11 
years anchoring “Dateline,” then, in 
one of the few disappointments on 
' her resume, moved into daytime 
with “The Jane Pauley Show,” 
which lasted a single season 
in 2004-05. Pauley was 54 
when the show was can¬ 
celed. 

She spent a few years 
“looking for reinvention.” 
A recurring segment 
on “Today,” sponsored 
by the AARP, spawned 
a 2014 book, “Your Life 
Calling: Reimagining the 
Rest of Your Life.” But just 
as she was embarking on a 
book tour, Pauley learned the 
AARP didn’t want to fund the 
segments anymore. 

“The way it works for Jane 
Pauley, however, is apparently 
a little special, because it’s at 
those moments in my life, in 
my career, when I think, ‘Well, 
this is it. It is over,’ the phone 
will ring,” she says. 
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Singeing on food can turn into a serious disorder. Here are ways to head off an episode 


By Christy Brissette 
Special to The Washington Post 

E veryone overeats sometimes. Maybe it was an 
amazing buffet where you had to try more than 
you needed, or Thanksgiving dinner. Binge-eat¬ 
ing is different. It involves eating a large amount 
of food in a short period of time. 

As a registered dietitian, I have clients who binge-eat 


to deal with stress or boredom or after over-restricting 
their diets, and then berate themselves. These aren’t 
necessarily people with full-fledged eating disorders, but 
people who may develop a disorder if they continue this 
cycle of bingeing and shame. 

Binge-eating disorder (BED) was added to the Di¬ 
agnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders in 
2013. It’s by far the most common type of eating disorder 
in the United States, affecting 3.5 percent of women and 2 


percent of men and is characterized by recurrent binge¬ 
ing accompanied by feelings of lack of control and stress. 
It differs from bulimia because there isn’t any purging 
behavior to get rid of the food or calories eaten. Anyone 
diagnosed with BED should consult a doctor, a psychia¬ 
trist or therapist, and a dietitian. For those who worry 
that they could develop binge-eating disorder, here are 
some tips I’ve found especially helpful for my clients with 
bingeing tendencies. 


Quit 

dieting 

Eat nourishing 
meals, snacks often 

Refocus 
your attention 

Tune in 
to hunger 

Keep binge foods 
out of your house 

Dieting is a common risk factor for 
binge-eating. Most diets don’t teach 
you sustainable healthy-eating pat¬ 
terns and typically ban certain foods or 
food groups. And diets are temporary, 
so when you eat something that’s not 
on your diet, you may feel a sense of 
failure and shame. With many of my 
clients, these uncomfortable feelings, 
combined with feelings of deprivation 
and hunger, can lead to a binge. After 
a binge, people typically feel even 
worse about themselves and try to 
“undo" the damage with more restrict¬ 
ing. They allow themselves to get too 
hungry and end up bingeing, and the 
vicious cycle continues. 

Instead of dieting, allow yourself 
to eat the foods you enjoy, but try 
to keep the less-healthy options to 
smaller amounts. With many of my cli¬ 
ents who binge, we work on including 
portions of “forbidden" but desirable 
foods into their day so they don’t feel 
deprived. 

Hunger is the enemy when you’re 
trying to prevent binges. Stay well 
nourished and keep your blood sugar 
stable by eating every three or four 
hours. It’s best if each meal and snack 
contains: 1) protein; 2) healthy fats; 

3) carbohydrates; and 4) fiber. The 
protein, fat and fiber help you feel full, 
while the carbohydrates increase sero¬ 
tonin levels for a mood boost. Includ¬ 
ing plenty of vegetables and some fruit 
can also help you get key nutrients 
and feel full for fewer calories. 

Keep one-ounce portions of nuts 
and seeds in your car, purse, brief¬ 
case, etc., so you’re never stuck feeling 
overly hungry. Drinking plenty of water 
throughout the day can also help by 
preventing you from mistaking thirst 
for hunger. 

Binge-eating is typically done 
quickly and without really tasting or 
enjoying the food. Each time you eat, 
slow down and notice the flavors, 
textures and aromas of what you’re 
eating. This can help you eat less and 
get more pleasure from eating. 

Meditation can help you practice 
refocusing your attention. When you’re 
feeling the urge to binge, your mental 
muscle will be stronger when deciding 
to focus on something else. Try just 
five minutes a day of sitting and focus¬ 
ing on the feeling of your feet on the 
floor. Each time your mind wanders, 
gently redirect it back to your feet 
without judgment. 

Make a list of pleasurable activi¬ 
ties you can do to focus your mind on 
something other than the urge to 
binge. It could be anything — going 
for a walk, gardening, calling someone 
and catching up. Exercise is a fantastic 
way to not only refocus from the urge 
to binge but to manage stress; it is 
essential self-care for your body and 
mind. 

What are some of the reasons you 
eat? Physical hunger is just one of 
them. In her book “Mindful Eating," 

Jan Chozen Bays describes different 
types of hunger based on parts of the 
body, such as heart hunger and nose 
hunger. For example, you might eat 
because you’re feeling lonely (heart 
hunger) or because you walk by a bak¬ 
ery and smell fresh doughnuts (nose 
hunger). Before you eat, ask yourself, 
“Am 1 physically hungry, or is this a 
different type of hunger?" 

Another helpful way to tune in to 
your hunger is to evaluate your full¬ 
ness on a scale from 1 to 10, with 1 
being ravenous and 10 being painfully 
stuffed. Staying between a 4 (starting 
to get hungry) and a 7 (satisfied) 
before and after you eat is the goal. 

You can and should still have some 
of the less healthy foods you crave, 
but 1 find my clients do better when 
they keep foods they are tempted to 
binge on out of the house. Do enjoy 
these foods in controlled settings — 
such as sharing dessert with a friend 
at a dinner out. It’s also helpful if you 
plan something with other people for 
the rest of the evening so you won’t be 
alone and binge afterward. 

The key to preventing binge-eating 
is developing a healthier relationship 
with food and learning to manage 
uncomfortable feelings in healthier 
ways. If you’re struggling, seek out a 
psychiatrist or therapist with expertise 
in binge-eating disorder. Cognitive 
behavioral therapy (CBT), dialectical 
behavior therapy (DBT) and accep¬ 
tance and commitment therapy (ACT) 
are the most well-studied approaches 
in treating binge-eating disorder. Mind¬ 
fulness meditation has been shown to 
decrease bingeing and emotional eat¬ 
ing. And a dietitian can help you plan 
nutritious meals and snacks that will 
help keep you feeling full and satisfied. 
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The marriage pact 

Teen sweethearts follow through on pledge to marry by 50 



Kimberley Dean and Ron Palmer stand at a spot on the second floor 
of St. Agnes School in Saint Paul, Minn., where Kimberley used to wait 
to catch a glimpse of Ron on the stairs. 


By Chris Hewitt 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

I f Kimberley Dean and Ron 
Palmer’s 37-year romance 
sounds like a TV show, that’s 
because it was one. “How I Met 
Your Mother,’’ to be exact, in which 
two characters agreed to marry if 
both were single at 40. 

Their wedding fulfills a similar 
pact they made a few years back, 
according to Kimberley: “Ron 
was talking about all his benefits 
through work and not having any¬ 
one to give them to. Just jokingly, 

I said, ‘The last one who turns 50, 
which would be me, if I’m not mar¬ 
ried and you’re not married, we’re 
just going to marry each other.’ He 
said, ‘Done!’ — never imagining any 
of this would happen.” 

Well, it’s happening. 

Kimberley, 51, and Ron, 54, will 
marry in Como Park’s Japanese 
Garden in St. Paul, Minn. — not 
Ron’s first choice of location, which 
he jokes would be the zoo, where 
Casey, the famed gorilla, could wit¬ 
ness. 

It could be argued that Casey 
(who now resides at the Louisville 
Zoo) would be an appropriate guest 
because maybe he could address the 
400-pound gorilla in the room: Can 
a marriage that began with a jokey 
pact work? 

“Oh, absolutely,” says Kimberley. 
“I have no second, third or fourth 
doubts in my head. Now that we’re 
getting so close, details like needing 
to call the fiorist lady, I am stressed 
about those things. But marrying 
him? I’m not stressed at all. I’ve 
been divorced since 1998, so I go 
in with my eyes completely wide 
open.” 

The key element to Kimber¬ 
ley and Ron’s relationship is that 
they’ve been friends for 37 years. 
They met at St. Agnes School, 
where she was an eighth-grader and 
he was a junior. 

“I would watch him come down 
the stairs when the high school 
kids were changing classes and we 
would wave at each other,” says 
Kimberley, who works in the Ros¬ 
eville Community School District’s 
youth enrichment program. “We 
ended up taking a picture together 
and, by fall of the following school 
year, when I was a freshman and he 
was a senior, we were dating.” 

Like many a high school romance, 
this one didn’t last. 

“I wanted to go sow my oats, so 
to speak. So we went our separate 
ways,” says Ron, a safety coordina¬ 
tor for Xcel Energy. “By the time 
I felt like maybe we should give it 
a try again, she had met somebody 
else and got married and then I 
went off and got married.” 

Three decades of not-quite-right 
timing ensued. 

Ron’s marriage only lasted seven 
years. Kimberley’s was longer — 
and gave her a daughter and maid 
of honor Kayla and son Konner, who 
will give her away — but she, too, 
divorced. A second stab at dating 
didn’t feel right, but they continued 
to keep in touch. 

“I don’t think six months ever 
went by in all this time that we 


weren’t in contact,” says Ron. “She 
helped me a lot. After my marriage 
and with me having numerous 
girlfriends over the years, I would 
always call Kim when I had some¬ 
thing to complain about: ‘Why do 
women do this?’ She was my go-to 
person.” 

“He would still call my mom after 
all those years, wishing her a happy 
Mother’s Day,” says Kimberley. “He 
would call if he had girl trouble. I 
would call him to take a dead ham¬ 
ster out of my son’s cage because I 
didn’t want to touch it.” 

^1 think we both knew, 
even in high schooi, 
that we were 
supposed to be 
together. ^ 

Kimberley Dean 

According to Kimberley, the “pair 
of goofballs” had an unbreakable 
bond, one which is expressed in 
“their” song, RED Speedwagon’s 
“Keep on Loving You.” 

“Over the years, I would get a call 
that said, ‘Turn on KS95’ and there 
it would be or I would hear the song 
come on and text her and, if she 
didn’t answer. I’d leave the radio 
playing it on her phone,” says Ron. 

REO could practically have been 
talking about them in the lyrics to 
that hair band classic: “When I said 
that I loved you, I meant that I loved 
you forever.” 

“I think we both knew, even in 
high school, that we were supposed 
to be together,” says Kimberley. 

Ron agrees: “I truly did love her 
back when we were kids. I’ve always 
loved her. She’s such an awesome 
friend.” 

It can happen’ 

Friendship started to look like 
something else when they went to 
Roseville’s Taste of Rosefest the 
summer of 2016. Afterward, their 
conversations became more fre¬ 
quent. Soon, Ron invited Kimberley 
to his hunting cabin. 


Jeff Wheeler, Minneapolis Star Tribune/TNS 


That’s where Kimberley popped 
the question. Well, a question. 

“I don’t remember exactly what 
I said, but it was along the lines of: 
‘What do you think if we try this 
again?”’ Kimberley recalls. “There 
was a lot of hesitation on his part. 

He told me later he worried that, if 
a relationship didn’t work, we would 
lose one of the very best friends we 
ever had.” 

“That was a big risk,” agrees Ron. 
“But we decided to try.” 

This time, it took. 

Ron iced the deal last New Year’s 
Eve Up North, when he suggested 
they investigate frozen Gooseberry 
Falls. Worried about falling or 
freezing to death in the below-zero 
temperatures, Kimberley took one 
look at the ice and headed for the 
warmth of their car. But, when she 
turned back, Ron was on one (very 
frigid) knee, holding a tiny blue 
Tiffany’s box. 

Long story short: She said “yes.” 
To the surprise of no one. 

“It felt like it was supposed to 
happen, like it was meant to be,” 
says Kayla Dean. “I would say 
there’s no better match in the world 
for either of them.” 

Put Kayla firmly in the knew-it- 
all-along camp. 

“Out of everyone my mom has 
ever been with — even thinking 
about my dad, who we don’t have 
a relationship with — I would say 
Ronnie has filled that father role for 
Konner and me,” says Kayla, who 
thinks there’s a lesson in her mom’s 
romance. “People who are meant 
to be together will always find each 
other. It may take 37 years, but it 
can happen.” 

The benefit of time 

Ron and Kimberley agree they 
might have needed all of those years 
to become a marriage-ready couple. 

“When she got married, I thought, 
‘Ah, she’s gone,’ but, as a young man 
in my 20s, I thought women were all 
over the place and I could get along 
with any of them. I thought that was 
the norm,” says Ron. “As it turns 
out, and as I have learned, it is not. I 
never got along with anyone else as 
well as I got along with her.” 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 


Lisa Smith Moiinari 




Evolution revolution: 
Let’s all be friends 

F ebruary was not the best time to PCS to England. 
It was 1996, and due to a housing shortage, we 
spent four gray, drizzly months living in RAF 
Alconbury Air Force Inn. Every day, I paced 
that dreary base hotel and sat with our 1-year-old at the 
nearby pizza joint, waiting for our new life to take shape. 

I was lonely, vulnerable and desperate. So when the 
wife of Francis’ boss invited me to the Spouses’ Club’s an¬ 
nual “Crystal Bingo” dinner at the Stukeley Inn, I nearly 
leaped into her arms with pathetic enthusiasm. 

(3n the night of the event, I wore a bulky sweater with 
shoulder pads and teased my bob just right — it was the 
’90s, after all — in hopes of impressing the other spouses. 
My host found us a table as wives kindly introduced 
themselves to me one after the other. Impressed with 
my legal background, one spouse asked if I would serve 
as the club’s new Parliamentarian. I was honored, and 
thought I’d found friends that would see me through our 
first overseas tour. 

One month later, one of those same friendly spouses 
pointed a finger at me, and before storming out of the 
room, bellowed to the other women, “Well, if you think 
SHE has a better idea, then let HER do it! I’m done!” 

After agreeing to be Parliamentarian, my new fellow 
Spouses’ Club members had informed me that they were 
reorganizing into a combined club and that I would have 
all the responsibility of working with base legal to effect 
the change and to rewrite the entire 17-page Constitution 
and Bylaws. This meant that I wouldn’t just be swilling 
wine and winning free crystal at monthly socials, I would 
have to endure brutally long board meetings to hash out 
all the details of the club’s reorganization. 

I thought they had offered me the position because they 
liked me. But clearly. I’d been suckered. Although I had 
hoped to find fun women to vent to or explore England 
with, I found myself embroiled in ridiculous drama and 
petty rivalries. The experience was so negative, it took 
me nearly 20 years before I’d agree to join a base spous¬ 
es’ club again. 

Why do women tear each other down? 

Humans are animals, and regardless of social advance¬ 
ment, we cannot escape our basic instincts. According to 
evolutionary biology and Darwin’s dominance theory, we 
engage in intra-sex competition for reproductive rights 
with the opposite sex, similar to other species. 

However, research about human intra-sex rivalry was 
almost exclusively limited to men until the 1980s, when 
researchers finally realized that women were not the pas¬ 
sive, noncompetitive beings that they had assumed they 
were. Scientists discovered that women compete with 
other women just as aggressively as men do with other 
men, but they do it indirectly. 

While men use physical dominance to increase their 
natural selection, women, as child-bearers and nurturers, 
avoid competition that might physically injure themselves 
or their kin. Evolutionary psychologist David Buss found 
that, instead, women use “competitor derogation” against 
other women — i.e., gossip, bad-mouthing and exclusion 
— to level the playing field. 

We’ve all seen it before, even among young girls. Girls 
resent the prom queens, women judge each other’s physi¬ 
cal appearance, and we’ve all whispered behind each 
other’s backs. It’s downright embarrassing. 

We’re no longer living in caves and eating mastodon 
steaks over an open fire, so why can’t we control our pri¬ 
mal urges to compete against other women? 

As military wives, we move to unfamiliar places and 
spend months and even years without our spouses. We 
are each other’s greatest resource for support, security 
and companionship, so we should never be each other’s 
worst enemies. When tendencies to judge or compete sur¬ 
face, we must make a conscious effort to be understand¬ 
ing, helpful and encouraging. 

We’re no longer cavewomen. We’ve evolved into mod¬ 
ern military spouses. We’re smart, strong, and a whole lot 
of fun. And we’re each other’s best friends. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedigooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 

I Overawe 

4 Things falling out of 
Vogue? 

II Words to a Spanish 

sweetheart 
16 Mover but not a 
shaker (one hopes) 

19 Atlantic 10 Conf 

school 

20 Where techno music 

originated 

21 Belly 

23 Camel’s-hair color 

24 Surplus 

25 Where the Sun 

shines? 

26 Doesn’t let it go 

28 “Star Wars” name 

29 Got into a mess? 

30 Pie-eyed 

31 Wee bit 

32 Call it a day ... or a 

33 Sunday delivery: 

Abbr. 

34 Woolly ruminant 

35 Very lowbrow 
37 Fabulous fabulist 

39 Achievement 

40 Riverboat hazard 
42 Linguists’ interests 
46 Boat that landed on 

94-Down 

49 Final, countrywide 
competition 

53 _tap 

54 Go (for) 


55 Salary negotiator 

56 Alternated 
58 Dress down 

60 Winner of 11 Grand 

Slam tennis titles 

61 Common seasoning 

for Italian sausage 

62 Elected 

63 Sports axiom refuted 

by this puzzle 
69 “The Handmaid’s 
Tale” author 

72 Not with it 

73 Place in a 1969 

western 

77 Serious devotee 

78 Papal-conclave 

members 

82 Ghostly 

83 He said, “It’s not 

bragging if you can 
back it up” 

84 Group with five 

members in this 
puzzle, with “the” 

85 Court plea 

87 Sleep stage 

88 Relief 

89 Play the part of 

90 Father of Phobos, the 

god of fear 

92 Sound of the South 
97 Liability of note? 

100 Swagger 

102_Minella 

(Muppet monkey) 
105 City ENE of 
Cleveland, O. 

107 Lady’s title 

108 Anticipate 

109 Ball bearer 

110 Fruit-soda brand 


lllTemple of Isis site 
112 Where General Mills 
is headquartered 
114 Bank trouble? 

116 Dated 

117“Be there in a jifty!” 

118 Encountered 

119 Not be straight 

120 Cold War-era inits. 
121Eppie’s adoptive 

father, in a George 
Eliot novel 

122 Suffragist Elizabeth 

Cady_ 

123 Not opposin’ 

DOWN 

1 Is up to the task 

2 Winston Churchill, 

notably 

3 One concerned with 

aging? 

4 Wedding pair 

5 State since 1864: Abbr. 

6 McQueen or King 

7 Things that 

corrections correct 

8 Tour hiree 

9 Aggressive types 

10 Typical intro? 

11 Heavy winds 

12 Maternally related 

13 Colleague of Freud 

14 Encountered 

15 Relatives of bobolinks 

16 Only African- 

American to win 
an Oscar, Tony and 
Emmy for acting 

17 Relevant, legally 

18 With 47-Down, 

driver’s question 


22 “Say cheese!” 

27 County name in 
30 states 

32 House speaker after 
Boehner 
36 Sidesplitter 

38 _platter 

39 “Runaway” singer 

Shannon, 1961 
41 “I’m off’ 

43 “My dear man” 

44 Novelist Patchett 

45 Fastball, in baseball 

slang 

47 See 18-Down 

48 Sharp 

49 Pick up 

50 Back 

51 Unaccompanied 

52 Company name ender 

after 

53 First U.S. city to host 

the Olympics 

57 “Baseball” 

documentarian 

58 Haifa step? 

59 What ballplayers 

look forward to after 
playing on the road 

61 Sustained 

62 Cartoon collectible 

64 Mortar carrier 

65 Hampton_ 

66 Words of confidence 

67 Court plea, briefly 

68 Opera set in 1800 

69 Not even close? 

70 Floor piece 

71 German hunting dog 


74 1904 Jack London 

75 Your, to Yves 

76 Caste member 

78 State with five teams 

in the 84-Across: 
Abbr. 

79 Double-platinum 

album for Steely 
Dan 

80 Mythological bird 


81 Harriet Beecher 

Stowe novel 
subtitled “A Tale of 
the Great Dismal 
Swamp” 

82 Lining up against 

84 Ways of doing things, 
for short 

86 Numerical prefix 
88 Parlor pieces 
91 Bankrupts 


93 Points (to) 

94 See 46-Across 

95 Actress Ryder 

96 Admits 

98 Charlotte_ 

(Caribbean capital) 

99 Proffer 

100 Greek island where 
Pythagoras and 
Epicurus were bom 

101 Delivery that’s 
usually expected 


102 Prop for a lion tamer 

103 Insurance giant 

104 Some calls on a 
police hotline 

106 Kind of chips you 
shouldn’t eat 
lllBefore being outed, 
for short 
113H.S. study 
115Native Oklahoman 
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FACES 



Warner Bros./AP 


From left, Sarah Paulson, Sandra Bullock and Rihanna star in “Ocean’s 8.” The movie also stars Cate Blanchett, 
Anne Hathaway, Mindy Kaling and Helena Bonham Carter. 

Stars say they hope ‘Ocean's 8' will spark changes 


By Peter Sblendorio 
New York Daily News 

T he stars of “Ocean’s 8” are 
hopeful their female-led 
heist movie is only the be¬ 
ginning of a mgjor shift in 
Hollywood. 

The film — which centers on eight 
women who team up to rob New 
York’s glitzy Met Gala — comes dur¬ 
ing a #MeToo era where the world 
is calling for more empowering and 
dynamic roles for women. 

Sarah Paulson, who stars as 
Tammy in the film, believes the 
current social and political climate 
makes “Ocean’s 8” feel especially 
significant. “It is still an anomaly 
to have eight women in a movie like 
this,” Paulson told the Daily News at 
the film’s premiere Tuesday. “It’s a 
unique, extraordinary experience. 
So I feel a little bit like it’s worth 
still discussing, and hopefully, if the 


movie is successful, we can make 
more movies like this without ever 
having to qualify it or talk about it in 
terms of gender.” 

The movie serves as the fourth 
installment to the “Ocean’s” fran¬ 
chise, but the first to center on fe¬ 
male characters. Sandra Bullock 
portrays Debbie Ocean — the sister 
of George Clooney’s protagonist in 
the first three films, Danny Ocean 
— who is the mastermind behind 
their high-stakes Manhattan heist. 

Production for “Ocean’s 8” 
wrapped months before the #MeToo 
movement began to sweep the globe 
last October, but the movie is exactly 
what people are calling for right now, 
says co-writer Olivia Milch. “We’re 
so thrilled that we’ve gotten to tell a 
story that is about a group of women 
enjoying themselves, accomplishing 
something together and delighting in 
what is possible in the world,” Milch, 


who penned the script with director 
Gary Ross, told The News. “We’re 
in a moment right now where audi¬ 
ences are really excited for that.” 

Rapper and actress Awkwafina, 
who plays Constance in the film, 
says it felt “extremely empowering” 
to be in a movie like “Ocean’s 8.” 

The artist says the social move¬ 
ments that support women have 
signaled major changes within the 
industry. “We’re more hyper-aware 
of these issues,” Awkwafina, whose 
real name is Nora Lum, said Tues¬ 
day. “We’re more sensitive to the 
issues women go through. I think 
that’s only going to lead to a more 
progressive Hollywood. I feel like 
we’re moving in the right direction. 

“There should be women in film,” 
she said. “There should be authentic 
women in film; there should be au¬ 
thentic stories about women in film. 
This is what should happen.” 


Jordan says he wants to focns on roles written for white actors 


By Allyson Chiu 

The Washington Post 

Actor Michael B. Jordan may be best 
known for playing boxer Adonis Creed 
in the 2015 film “Creed,” or more re¬ 
cently, Erik Killmonger in Marvel’s re- 
cord-shattering “Black Panther.” 

Aside from being leading roles in crit¬ 
ically-acclaimed films, the characters 
share another commonality: They’re 
both roles written for black actors. 

Adonis Creed is the son of Apollo 
Creed, a character in Sylvester Stal¬ 
lone’s Rocky franchise that was in¬ 
spired by Muhammad Ali. Killmonger, 
“Black Panther’s” main antagonist, is 
of Wakandan origin. So it might be a 
surprise for fans to learn that Jordan 
has made it a point to audition for roles 
written for white actors. 

Joining Issa Rae of HBO’s “Insecure” 



Willy Sanjuan, Invision/AP 


Michael B. Jordan starred in “Creed” 
in 2015 and, more recently, in the 
Marvel hit “Black Panther.” 

for Variety’s “Actor on Actor” interview 
series, Jordan explained why he told his 
agents he wanted to stop auditioning for 
roles intended for African-Americans. 
“I said, T don’t want it. I want to go 


for any white males. That’s it. That’s 
all I want to do,”’ Jordan recalled dur¬ 
ing the interview, which was published 
Tuesday. “Me playing that role is going 
to make it what it is.” 

He added that he didn’t want to play 
characters that had any “pre-bias” at¬ 
tached to them. “Sometimes writers 
write what they know, what their en¬ 
counters of us would be,” he said, ges¬ 
turing to himself and Rae. “That’s a 
slight bias into the character.” 

Jordan said a big turning point in 
his career was landing a mqjor role 
in “Chronicle,” a 2012 science-fiction 
film. Jordan played Steve Montgomery, 
a character who was originally named 
Steve Kaczynski, a white teenager. “I 
wanted to go out for those roles because 
it was just playing people,” Jordan said. 
“It didn’t have to be the specific, ‘You’re 
playing the black guy in this.’” 


‘Fixer Upper’ stars fined by EPA 

For five seasons. Chip and Joanna Gaines were 
the darlings of HGTV with their popular home-im¬ 
provement show “Fixer Upper.” It turns out the En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency was watching, too. 

As the Waco, Texas, couple turned old homes 
into dream homes, the EPA saw a problem. The 
couple were falling short when it came to their 
Magnolia company’s handling of lead-based paint, 
the agency determined. 

“Video footage of Magnolia’s renovations of 
older homes appearing in several seasons of ‘Fixer 
Upper’ reviewed by EPA did not depict the lead- 
safe work practices normally required,” said a 
statement issued Tuesday by the EPA, which found 
possible violations in 33 renovated properties. 

The agency announced a settlement with 
Magnolia Waco Properties LLC, doing business 
as Magnolia Homes, to ensure compliance. Under 
the agreement. Magnolia will pay a $40,000 civil 
penalty and spend $160,000 “to abate lead-based 
paint hazards in homes or child-occupied facilities 
in the Waco area.” 

A Magnolia Homes spokesman said the com¬ 
pany began bringing its practices into compliance 
with the Toxic Substances Control Act after the 
EPA first made contact three years ago, according 
to a statement given to People magazine. In addi¬ 
tion, the statement said, “Magnolia Homes made 
the decision to implement a compliance manage¬ 
ment program.” 

The settlement with the EPA also calls for Mag¬ 
nolia to educate the public about lead-based paint 
hazards. 

Underwood makes awards history 

Carrie Underwood continued to make history as 
the most decorated act at the CMT Music Awards 
with 18 wins, while Blake Shelton walked away 
with the night’s top prize. 

Shelton, the only person to win two awards 
Wednesday, won video of the year for “I’ll Name 
the Dogs” at the Bridgestone Arena in Nashville. 

“I’ve been doing this for 18 years. I have been 
making records and luckily enough you guys have 
accepted them,” said Shelton, who also won male 
video of the year. “It’s been a crazy ride.” 

Underwood won female video of the year for the 
Ludacris-assisted song “The Champion,” also giv¬ 
ing the rapper-actor his first CMT Award. “Thank 
you God for you guys—the fans,” Underwood said. 
“Thank you Ludacris for wanting to inspire.” 

Other news 

■ Many in the entertainment community are 
showing support for actress Kelly Marie Tran, 
the Star Wars franchise’s first woman of color in 
a major role, after she deleted all her Instagram 
posts following months of trolling about her. 
Tran’s account, with 212,000 followers, remains 
active. The page’s tagline, which had been “Am I 
doing this right?” in November, currently reads, 
“Afraid, but doing it anyway.” Tran, a 29-year-old 
Vietnamese-American born in California, has no 
Twitter or Facebook accounts. While it was unclear 
Wednesday if the abuse extended to comments on 
her Instagram feed, “The Last Jedi” actress has 
been suffering trolling for months. 

■ Lady Gaga and Bradley Cooper sing in the 
first trailer for the remake of the 1937 film “A Star 
Is Bom.” Cooper, who co-wrote and directed the 
film, stars as country singer-songwriter Jackson 
Maine. He’s struggling with alcohohsm until he 
meets Lady Gaga’s character. Ally. They fall in love 
but face an uncertain future. The upcoming movie 
is scheduled for theaters Oct. 5. 

■ Reese Witherspoon confirms there will be 
a “Legally Blonde 3.” On Thursday, the actress 
posted a video on Instagram of her floating in a 
pool wearing a pink bikini. The caption read: “It’s 
true... #LegallyBlonde3.” 

■ Apple is ordering a comedy-drama series 
from J. J. Abrams that will feature original music 
by Sara Bareilles. “Little Voice” is described by 
Apple as a romantic tale of searching for one’s 
true voice as a young adult. 

■ The TV series “Orange Is the New Black” 
will return for season six on July 27. Netflix on 
Tuesday posted a teaser trailer on social media. 

■ New York City’s chief medical examiner has 
ruled fashion designer Kate Spade’s death a sui¬ 
cide by hanging. The determination was released 
Thursday. 

From wire reports 
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By Josh Rogin 

The Washington Post 

F or almost two years, President 
Donald Trump has been talking 
about withdrawing large numbers 
of U.S. troops from South Korea, 
where there are currently around 28,000 
stationed. The president’s advisers have 
repeatedly argued against a large-scale re¬ 
duction, but he remains unpersuaded. And 
after his upcoming meeting with North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un, Trump will 
have another big chance to push the issue. 

Less publicly, but still privately. Trump 
continues to say he doesn’t agree with the 
argument that U.S. troops in South Korea 
are strategically necessary, and he thinks 
the United States gets nothing back from 
paying to keep them there, according to 
administration officials and people who 
have spoken to Trump directly about the 
issue. He often asks his generals to explain 
the rationale for America’s deployments 
in Asia and expresses dissatisfaction with 
their answers. 

At Trump’s direction, the Pentagon has 
taken a hard line in ongoing negotiations 
with the South Korean government over 
a new cost-sharing agreement for U.S. 
troops there. If those negotiations fail. 
Trump could have another excuse to move 
forward with large reductions. 

Defense Secretary Jim Mattis said at 
last weekend’s Shangri-La Dialogue in 
Singapore that U.S. troop levels are a bilat¬ 
eral discussion with Seoul, and are “sepa¬ 
rate and distinct” from the North Korea 
nuclear diplomacy. But he opened the door 
to discussing it after the summit. 

“Obviously, if the diplomats can do their 
work, if we can reduce the threat, if we 
can restore confidence-building measures 
with something verifiable, then of course 
these kinds of issues can come up subse¬ 
quently between two sovereign democra¬ 
cies,” Mattis said. 

Inside the administration, top officials 
have been trying — and failing — to con¬ 
vince the president of the strategic value of 
the South Korea-based troops since the be¬ 
ginning of his administration. In February, 
Chief of Staff John Kelly reportedly talked 
Trump down from starting a withdrawal. 


I fear the relationship between 

President Donald Trump and 
Attorney General Jeff Sessions is at 
a breaking point. As we process the 
president’s latest Twitter blast toward his 
attorney general, it is worth remembering 
exactly how we got here. 

First, Sessions had no choice but to re¬ 
cuse himself from the Mueller probe. The 
regulations are clear: Title 28, Chapter I, 
Section 45.2 of the Code of Federal Regula¬ 
tions states that no employee of the Justice 
Department may involve himself in an in¬ 
vestigation if he has a political relationship 
— meaning “a close identification with an 
elected official, a candidate (whether or 
not successful) for elective, public office, a 
political party, or a campaign organization, 
arising from service as a principal adviser 
thereto or a principal official thereof” — 
with anyone who may be the subject of or 
be directly affected by the outcome of an 
investigation. So there you have it. Recusal 
was not something Sessions pulled out of 
thin air or did out of an abundance of cau¬ 
tion. He was compelled to do so. 

Next, Sessions’ recusal didn’t exactly 
leave an enemy army in charge. Sessions 
didn’t throw the babe Trump to the wolves. 
Deputy Attorney General Rod Rosenstein 
was viewed as a model of effectiveness. 


Last month, the White House denied a 
New York Times report that Trump had 
ordered the Pentagon to deliver options for 
drawing down the U.S. presence in South 
Korea. Multiple administration officials 
told me that, although there was no formal 
tasking, officials in both the Pentagon and 
the White House are informally discussing 
various options. They know how the presi¬ 
dent feels about the issue and want to be 
prepared. 

Some (though not all) of these options 
were detailed in a Monday Wall Street 
Journal op-ed. The idea of reducing U.S. 
forces in South Korea is not new. Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld moved 10,000 
troops from there to Iraq in 2004. There’s 
a contingent inside the Trump administra¬ 
tion that would support some modifications 

— such as shifting from ground troops to 
naval and sea power — that could reduce 
personnel numbers. 

But virtually all of Trump’s national se¬ 
curity officials believe the US. troop pres¬ 
ence in South Korea is strategically crucial 
and must not be gutted. Some fear Trump’s 
interest is not in establishing appropriate 
troop levels, but in removing them entirely 

— without any clear strategic rationale for 
doing so. 

“The president has believed for 30 years 
that these alliance commitments are a 
drain on our finite national treasure,” one 
White House official told me. “He doesn’t 
care about the intangible; he just sees the 
bottom line number of what it costs.” 

Trump’s dedication to withdrawing 
troops from South Korea was shared dur¬ 
ing the 1970s by President Jimmy Carter. 
Like Trump, Carter campaigned on rolling 
back America’s worldwide military pres¬ 
ence and wanted to implement it above the 
objections of his advisers. 

In Carter’s case, the bureaucracy suc¬ 
cessfully fought back. After a new CIA 
report revealed North Korea’s WMD pro¬ 
grams were more dangerous than previ¬ 
ously thought. Carter relented. Morton 
Abramowitz, a Pentagon official during 
the Carter administration, once said, “We 
began a rear guard action — delay it, water 
it down, mitigate the decision as much as 
possible.” 


probity and professionalism before join¬ 
ing Trump’s team. If you are innocent, you 
want Rosenstein to be in charge of your in¬ 
vestigation. It will be fair and by the book. 

Finally, a special counsel was prob¬ 
ably unavoidable. There were legitimate 
questions at the time. The facts that have 
emerged regarding the validity of those 
questions and the role played in spawning 
the investigation by Clinton partisans and 
the Obama State Department and other 
parts of his administration in enabling the 
dossier should be part of Mueller’s investi¬ 
gation, but it doesn’t appear Mueller’s team 
(predominantly made up of Democrats) 
will take it there. This undoubtedly fuels 
Trump’s anger, but there are no good op¬ 
tions for ending what has already begun. 

But can Sessions stay in office while 
Trump so publicly obsesses about his role 
as attorney general? Of course he can. The 
question is whether the attorney general 
can function effectively while he is greeted 
almost daily with the political equivalent 
of an air-horn blast reminding him of the 
president’s dissatisfaction. Can the attor¬ 
ney general plan important strategy and 
implement vital programs while the presi¬ 
dent constantly undermines him? 

Few would blame Sessions if he gave the 
president what he wants — specifically, a 
vacancy at the top of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment. But the president should be careful 


The Washington effort is heating up to 
persuade — or alternatively pressure — 
Trump to abandon his drive to drastically 
pare down the number of U.S. forces on 
the Korean Peninsula. Sen. Dan Sullivan, 
R-Alaska, successfully added an amend¬ 
ment to next year’s National Defense Au¬ 
thorization Act expressing the sense of the 
Senate that drastic troop reductions would 
be disastrous. 

“Not only do we know that we cannot 
trust Kim Jong Un before, during or after 
this upcoming summit, but we must also be 
aware that both China and Russia have had 
the longstanding strategic goal to remove 
all U.S. forces from South Korea,” Sullivan 
told me. “Ultimately, we cannot and should 
not ever trade lawfully deployed troops on 
the Korean Peninsula for unlawfully ob¬ 
tained nuclear weapons and ballistic mis¬ 
siles. Period.” 

The amendment points out that Seoul 
paid 93 percent of the $10.7 billion cost 
to expand the U.S. Army garrison Camp 
Humphreys. Separate from that. South 
Korea currently pays 50 percent of all 
operating costs for U.S. troops stationed 
there. If they came home, the United States 
would pay 100 percent. 

Signals sent by those close to South Ko¬ 
rean President Moon Jae-in are also feed¬ 
ing into concern Trump will move quickly 
on U.S. troops in South Korea post-sum¬ 
mit. It will be difficult to sustain political 
support for the current posture if the South 
Korean leadership is against it, said Dan 
Blumenthal, a senior fellow at the Ameri¬ 
can Enterprise Institute. 

“Moon’s beliefs about Korean unifica¬ 
tion are driving much of the process,” he 
said. “But he has to be careful about what 
he says or hints about U.S. defense posture 
on the peninsula.” 

Carter eventually backed off from with¬ 
drawing U.S. troops from South Korea be¬ 
cause he realized the world was becoming 
more dangerous, not less, and that was not 
the right moment to be pulling up stakes 
and calling our alliances into question. The 
same lesson applies to Trump today. 

Josh Rogin is a columnist for the Globai Opinions 
section of The Washington Post. He writes about 
foreign poiicy and national security. 


what he wishes for. The president and those 
around him would be wise to think two or 
three moves ahead. If Sessions were to va¬ 
cate his post, there is no guarantee Rosen¬ 
stein would stay. The president may think 
that’s just fine, but removing Sessions and 
Rosenstein would potentially unravel the 
Justice Department and fuel open warfare 
between the Justice Department, the FBI 
and the rest of the administration. 

Sessions and Rosenstein remain very 
popular with rank-and-file Justice and 
FBI personnel. There is a sense that only 
Sessions and his team are protecting them 
from a capricious and malicious president. 
Nobody knows what the consequences 
would be, but if Sessions were to go, it 
would cause a fundamental breakdown 
that would have long-term consequences. 
There is almost no chance that a Cabinet 
without Sessions would bring Trump the 
peace or the control that he wants. 

Sessions will not be part of a game in 
which Trump rants and whines while the 
effectiveness and trust of America’s Justice 
Department erodes. Rather than silently 
play along. Sessions will be hypersensitive 
to any harm being done to the department, 
and he will do what is in the department’s 
best interest. 


Ed Rogers is a political consultant and a veteran 
of the Ronald Reagan and George H.W. Bush White 


A breaking point for Trump-Sessions relationship? 

By Ed Rogers 

Special To The Washington Post 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Work requirement is beneficial 

The Wall Street Journal 

The low U.S. labor force participation 
rate has several causes, but a m^or one is 
the disincentive to work created by govern¬ 
ment programs. The Republican Party’s 
growth wing has spent years developing 
ideas for addressing those incentives not to 
work and rise up the economic ladder, and 
the results are starting to show. 

Last month to almost no attention the 
House Ways and Means Committee moved 
a bill from Chairman Kevin Brady that 
would update the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families program, known as 
TANK This program is the result of the 
1996 welfare reform. 

The American Enterprise Institute’s 
Robert Dear noted recently that TANF on 
the whole is a success. The program has 
declined as a share of 1996 spending while 
Medicaid and food stamps have exploded. 
One big reason is because TANF is a block 
grant to states, unlike the Medicaid racket 
that allows states to draw down more fed¬ 
eral dollars for every new enrollee. The 
program even survived attempts at sabo¬ 
tage by the Obama administration like ex¬ 
panding waivers for work requirements. 

The current system requires states to 
engage 50 percent of families in work ac¬ 
tivities. But that means states can write off 
some of the tougher cases. And gimmicks 
like a “caseload reduction credit” allow 
states to buy down the 50 percent rate to a 
much lower benchmark or even 0 percent 
of families. Brady’s bill would require that 
100 percent of recipients engage in work 
or training as a precondition of receiving 
benefits. 

More broadly, the bill moves from a 
measure of participation in work to new 
metrics that will try to tilt at questions 
such as: Did this recipient get and keep a 
job? Health and Human Services will man¬ 
age a dashboard that grades states. States 
have flexibility on setting goals and tar¬ 
gets, which can dilute accountability but is 
an improvement over the status quo. 

Some changes aren’t about the folks re¬ 
ceiving benefits but the people who run 
the programs. State benefit offices are too 
often places to pick up a check and little 
else. The plan would toughen up case- 
management practices, which is essential 
for helping folks, say, making a career 
transition. 

The bill also says that states must di¬ 
rect the funding toward families below 
200 percent of the poverty line. Governors 
and state legislators have shuffled money 
around into other priorities that aren’t 
aimed at low-income individuals, and 
TANF funding has become a popular pot 
for state lawmakers to raid in a pinch. 

The timing is right for these reforms 
amid a 3.8 percent jobless rate and worker 
shortages across the country. Paying peo¬ 
ple to make it easy not to work — and thus 
languish for a lifetime in poverty — is not 
compassionate. It’s destructive of human 
dignity and leads to more inequality. Re¬ 
publicans are right that welfare reform 
will assist American upward mobility, and 
they should take the case to the public. 

Address Puerto Rico’s plight 

Palm Beach (Fla.) Post 

Here it is, the beginning of the 2018 hur¬ 
ricane season, and we still haven’t made 
a reckoning of the real damage that last 
year’s Hurricane Maria inflicted on Puer¬ 
to Rico. 

Thanks, however, to a Harvard Univer¬ 



Ramon Espinosa/AP 


A woman places one of hundreds of shoes in memory of those killed by Hurricane 
Maria in front of the Capitol in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on June 1. 


sity study ... we’re getting closer to one. 
Researchers determined that in the three 
months after Maria hit on Sept. 20, there 
were 4,645 “excess deaths.” That’s 70 times 
greater than the official, but absurdly low, 
death count of 64 reported by the island’s 
Department of Public Safety on Dec. 29. 

The deaths were mainly from a lack of 
medical care in the weeks after the storm 

— what happens when you have no elec¬ 
tricity, when roads are blocked, when hos¬ 
pitals are closed or overcrowded. 

This is a highly credible study. The re¬ 
searchers surveyed 3,299 randomly select¬ 
ed households on the island, asking whether 
people knew of deaths in their barrio, or 
neighborhood. They compared the results 
with official death statistics from 2016. It’s 
a well-accepted technique, and they made 
their investigative methods and findings 
public in the New England Journal of Med¬ 
icine; other researchers can check their 
work with their own investigations. 

The Trump administration has been 
silent about the study’s findings as of this 
writing. That’s shocking, yet in line with 
President Donald Trump’s seemingly dis¬ 
missive attitude when he visited the storm- 
tom island on Oct. 3 and said officials 
should be “proud” of the then-low death 
count of 16 — as opposed to “a real catas¬ 
trophe like Katrina” — and tossed paper 
towels into the crowd like so many basket¬ 
ball free throws. 

But catastrophes don’t get much more 
real than Maria. The Harvard numbers 
(which are “likely conservative,” the au¬ 
thors say) would make this the deadli¬ 
est natural disaster to hit U.S. soil in 100 
years, with a mortality rate twice that of 
Hurricane Katrina’s in 2005. The only 
other disaster with a higher death count is 
the Galveston hurricane of 1900, when be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 12,000 people died. 

Had this Category 5 hit the continental 
United States, you can bet the outcome 
would have been different. Just days ago, 
in fact. Politico magazine published the 
results of an extensive investigation and 
affirmed the views of disaster recovery 
experts that FEMA and the Tmmp ad¬ 
ministration exerted a faster and, initially 
greater, effort in Texas after Hurricane 
Harvey hit in October than it did in Puerto 
Rico after Maria, even though the damage 
in Puerto Rico exceeded that in Houston. 

For example, the military sent 73 heli¬ 
copters — critical for saving victims and 
delivering emergency supplies to Houston 

— within six days of Harvey; it took at least 
three weeks for 70 helicopters to fly above 
Puerto Rico. Nine days after the respective 
hurricanes, FEMA had approved $141.8 
million in individual assistance to Harvey 
victims, compared with $6.2 million for 
Maria victims. 

On average, Puerto Ricans went 84 days 


without electricity, 68 days without water 
and 41 days without cellphone service, the 
Harvard survey found. Even now, eight 
months after Maria, Puerto Rico is bro¬ 
ken. Almost 12,000 homes and businesses 
remain without power. Despite an eight- 
month, $3.8 billion federal effort to end the 
longest blackout in U.S. history, few expect 
the newly erected poles and wires to stand 
up to the inevitable next storm. 

The hardships have unleashed an exodus 
that could reach almost half a million by 
2019. At least 56,000 of Puerto Rico’s 3.3 
million residents have already resettled in 
Florida, school enrollments indicate, more 
than any other state, joining the 1 million 
Puerto Ricans who were already here.... 

Granted, Puerto Rico was poorly pre¬ 
pared for a catastrophic hurricane before 
Maria hit, its government in bankruptcy, 
its power grid decaying over years. But the 
disaster should have snapped America to 
attention about the island’s troubles. 

It didn’t. The media, obsessed with 
Trump’s daily dramas, have kept the is¬ 
land’s post-Maria miseries on the periph¬ 
ery. Unlike Texas, with its 38 members 
of Congress who could clamor for action, 
Puerto Rico has a lone congressional del¬ 
egate with no voting power. Half of Ameri¬ 
cans — and that includes some politicians 
— don’t even know that Puerto Ricans are 
U.S. citizens, a poll in September showed. 

This indifference has hngered for too long 
and cost too many lives. It needs to end. 

Self-pardoning is un-American 

Los Angeles Times 

Donald Trump once said during the 2016 
presidential campaign that he could stand 
in the middle of Fifth Avenue and shoot 
someone and still not lose any voters. And 
who knows? He may have been right. 

Now that he’s president, could he also be 
protected from prosecution for pulling the 
trigger? Trump seems to believe so. That’s 
the essence of his assertion Monday morn¬ 
ing that he has the absolute right to pardon 
himself 

Of course the context of his tweet was 
not a New York shooting but the ongoing 
special investigation into alleged Russian 
interference in the election. But the claim 
would seem to be no more or less valid for 
one presidential action than any other. If 
federal prosecutions are merely exten¬ 
sions of the president’s executive power, 
and if he could pardon himself as readily 
as he could pardon Joe Arpaio or Dinesh 
D’Souza, then it’s hard to see how he could 
be held to answer for breaking any federal 
law. Prosecute me. Trump seems to be say¬ 
ing, and I will just pardon myself and we’ll 
move on. So why bother prosecuting me in 
the first place? 

In this view the president is like kings 
and emperors of ages past. By definition. 


he cannot violate the law. It’s not that he is 
above the law. As president, the argument 
goes, he is the law. 

That notion is foreign and unpardonable 

— a structurally monarchical presidency 
constrained by nothing but the president 
himself White House press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders’ later statement 
that “no one is above the law” offers little 
comfort, given that the president appar¬ 
ently believes that he is. 

Trump is correct when he says that 
there are some legal scholars who back 
his assertion that the president can par¬ 
don himself It is a claim not yet vetted in 
the courts because there has never before 
been a president willing to push the ques¬ 
tion very far. Richard Nixon fired his pros¬ 
ecutor but ultimately resigned because he 
knew he faced impeachment, not because 
of impending criminal prosecution. Presi¬ 
dent Gerald Ford did pardon Nixon and 
shielded him from criminal accountability 
for his actions, but by then Nixon was out 
of the White House, no longer a danger to 
the nation or a threat to the rule of law or 
the checks and balances of government. 

So perhaps impeachment, replete with 
the trappings of legal procedure but at 
heart a political action, is the proper check 
on the otherwise unfettered power of a 
president over how, or even whether, the 
law is enforced? But then there is no check 
at all on any president who is sufficiently 
popular that he can, say, shoot someone on 
Fifth Avenue without fear from Congress, 
because it’s not in the political interests 
of the GOP m^ority to stand up to him. 
That would make us a nation of men (and 
women) and not of laws. And that’s not 
what we are. 

Baker, couple both wronged 

The Salt Lake Tribune 

Bad cases make bad law. Nobody does 

— or should — know that better than the 
nine justices of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

So it is not such a bad thing that in the 
case of Masterpiece Cakeshop v. Colorado 
Civil Rights Commission — aka the gay 
wedding cake case — the court endeav¬ 
ored not to make a law at all. 

Anyone who thinks the case was decided 
in favor of those who want the law to pro¬ 
tect discrimination against LGBT people 
stands to be sadly disappointed. 

People of faith have been given a chance, 
if they are wise and open enough to take 
it, to reverse the growing disillusionment 
with religion by finding a way to accommo¬ 
date respect for same-sex couples within 
their values. If they can’t, then no number 
of ambiguous or even supportive Supreme 
Court rulings will hold back the judgment 
of history and further weaken the influ¬ 
ence of organized religion. 

In order to build a substantial 7-2 ma¬ 
jority, the ruling from Justice Anthony 
Kennedy went out of its way to stick to the 
narrowest question of the case. The deci¬ 
sion focused on the very particular matter 
of whether the defendant in the case, the 
Colorado state body charged with finding 
and sanctioning illegal acts of discrimina¬ 
tion, had entered into its deliberations with 
a suitably open mind. 

Kennedy’s ruling was largely based 
on comments from members of the com¬ 
mission that seemed to prejudice the pro¬ 
ceedings, entering into the case with a 
presupposition that certain religious be¬ 
liefs and motivations were invalid. 

The court was having none of that. The 
baker, Kennedy properly wrote, was en¬ 
titled to have his case considered by an un¬ 
biased body that saw its role as weighing 
competing interests. 

But the ruling was also clear that the 
right of same-sex couples to be held equal 
before the law was not to be compromised. 

Legally, the loser in this case was not the 
baker, and not the same-sex couple refused 
service when they tried to order a custom 
wedding cake. The loser was an arm of 
government that, in the view of the court, 
had not observed proper due process in 
building its ruling. 
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X BROUSHT A, 
FOOTBALL. HAS 
ANYONE SEEN 
IT? 




Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Nepal’s neighbor 
6 Honest politician 
9 “Humbug!” 

12 Worship 

13 San Francisco’s 
— Hill 

14 Ms. Thurman 

15 Small songbird 

16 Talks turkey? 

18 Paging device 

20 Forearm bone 

21 Up to 

23 Business 
card no. 

24 Secret 
rendezvous 

25 Experts 
27 Nasser’s 

successor 
29 Pope Francis, 
for one 
31 “Yay!” 

35 Penniless 

37 Subject, usually 

38 Happen again 
41 Jungfrau, e.g. 

43 Buddy 

44 Actor Epps 

45 Place in a crypt 
47 Moves unsteadily 
49 Susan Dey 

TV series 
52 LAX info 


53 In the style of 

54 Sports setting 

55 Costa — Sol 

56 Wd. from Roget 

57 Takes five 

DOWN 

1 Pitch 

2 Altar promise 

3 Drops the ball 

4 Buffalo’s lake 

5 Doctrine 

6 Actress Lansbury 

7 Rude dude 

8 Flow out 

9 Browbeat 

10 Church cries 

11 Tears into 
17 Richard of 

“Cleopatra” 


19 Green sauce 

21 Mahal preceder 

22 Rink surface 
24 Eastern “way” 

26 Outlying area 
28 Resided 

30 Sale rack abbr. 

32 Walks unsteadily 

33 Couple’s pronoun 

34 Yoko of music 
36 Wichita resident 

38 Oared 

39 Overact 

40 Group of plotters 
42 Of the Arctic 

45 Slithery 

46 Stallion’s mate 
48 “Viva — Vegas” 

50 Hill dweller 

51 Existed 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


FESB MBS ITAGS OYGMGO 
YSAGSFSH MEGW 



HTODISBMZYN ZJTDM 

ZBMZOGHW, ES QZAS G M Z 

JGQ MDIW-HTFB. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THAT GUY KEPT 
TELLING JOKES IN A VERY STRIDENT, PIERCING 
VOICE, SO I SAID, “SHRILLY YOU JEST!” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals C 
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IF A CALAMITY OF muCAL 
PK0P0KTm& WFKF, TO &TmC 
UF.KF m CAMAPPI/ILLF, WOULP 
YOU FLFF ACR0^& TUP Sm&F TO 
CAMPOKI/ILLFT OR WOULP YOU 
0CARcy m VAm for a fallout- 

RF&IATAfJT 3UMKE.R, 3FF0RF 
&URRmPFRm TO TUF CRUEL 
mi/ITA3ILITY OF YOUR PEMI$ET 


I A$K JUfiT FOR THE 
&AKE OF PISCUS^IOM. 
fJO REA$0M TO PAfJIC. 




TOTALLY UklRELATEP- I 
JU^T FOUfJP OUT SOMEONE 
WUO'A PEFIMITELY MOT ME 
lA &ELUM& FALLOUT BUMKERA 
AT BUY-rm-NOiY-lF-roU- 
WANT-TO-UI/F.COM. 



VERY BAP MAM. 



f Tkayik^. for tVie 
WeatiKer foredafiti. 
I Alexa 


■Pist.b'a Kh^ festyres 

EtZARKO.COlA 
Fgaetoolc.aoYn/ KE^rroComia^ 

(g) ZaiQ &\ZA^eo g.TVc’igg 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Bravery 

6 Arizona city 

II Angry rant 
12 On the train 

14 Chocolate- 
coated treat 

15 Calming words 

16 Flamenco cheer 

17 Daughter of Lear 

19 Conk out 

20 Little lice 

22 Droop 

23 Salt formula 

24 Go in 

26 Quick read 
28 Like Abner 

30 Flushed 

31 Semitic language 
35 Old marketplace 

39 Actress Merrill 

40 Eggy quaff 

42 Part of Q.E.D. 

43 Bio stat 

44 Toy bricks 
461 love (Lat.) 

47 Tam topper 
49 Hand-beaten 

drum 

51 ER prioritization 

52 Extraterrestrials 

53 Stylist’s shop 

54 Rib 


DOWN 

1 Hilary Hahn’s 
instrument 

2 Will of “Up 
All Night” 

3 Science room 

4 Scent 

5 Magritte and 
Descartes 

6 Colorful bird 

7 Black, in verse 

8 Trim the grass 

9 Bamboo eaters 

10 Beethoven’s 
Third 

11 Steak choice 
13 Reside 

18 Hiatus 

21 1965 march site 
23 Elbow 


25 Estuary 

27 Irish actor 
Stephen 

29 Power company 
crew 

31 Conform 

32 Austere 
conditions 

33 Lack of vitality 

34 Gear tooth 

36 Delivers a 
keynote 

37 Rocker Dee Dee 

38 Molecule parts 

41 Reached 

44 Corporate 
symbol 

45 Only 

48 Chum 

50 Ms. Farrow 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


OGQUMBE OQCLMUQ ONAQ 
SQCCMQCO KOQ SN OQXR 
EQSSQCO SN NLQCOQBO 
UNKXSCMQO: BMCQRBEQ 

B M C A B M E . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN THE MOVIE 
CRITIC REVIEWED THIS DOCUMENTARY ABOUT 
ANTACIDS, HE GAVE IT A BIG TUMS-DOWN. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals L 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.con' 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight uns( 
the vehideshi 
through an ag 
paypal. 

I People saying 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Credit Counselling Serv¬ 
ice 900 


Is Bad Credit Hurting You? 


This is a GREAT time of year to 
remove your collections X inqui¬ 
ries, X liens, X student loans, X 
bankruptcy, X and late 
payments! DOESN'T MATTER 
IF YOU OWE THE DEBT!!! Also 
Looking for 5 people to train for 
and Exciting Six Figure income 
as a Credit Repair Agent. 

Call Jay Earley @ 
0176.3019.1380 


Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
j 39eur PP, DBL occp, free 


_ STARSK^STRIPES. 


Want a better picture? 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael(S>stripes. 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


stars^^stri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


call 202-761-0910. 



PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



LET YOUR REAL ESTATE EXPERTS GUIDE 
YOU ON YOUR JOURNEY TO HOMEOWNERSHIP 



Sarita 
Bansal 

IffljiiJlJ REALTOR” tSi 

703 * 330*2024 



sbansal4732@gmail.com 
website: www.luvgfk.com 


B^/luvgfkl 


Avenue South 
Grand Forks, ND 58201 
Office: 701-772-8106 


PSC-ing to 
DC or 
Northern 
VIRGINIA? 

Ask About Our 15% Savings Program 
Giving Back to Those Faithfully Serving US 

Alan Davis REALTOR® 


Certified Military Relocation Professional 


CELL: 571-229-6821 

^ EMAIL; alan@amandadavidson.com ^ 

m www.alandavisrealtor.com H 



PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-IIVARRATOII 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 
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Lori&G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 




Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

Jason.Spears@Academy.cc 

480 - 209-6451 

#; Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 


KlilLOCATIING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management'? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ Eiucw.aiiDmi CAPT(REnUSN 

REALTOR®, GRI®ABR® 




Cell: (757) 80S-623S 
EricGardner@remax.net 
ww.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Alliance J 
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Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
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www.giuurealty.com 
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and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. i 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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STARS^S TRIPES 

BUY A j?RlNTl>ERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Named Troy 
Scott vice president of ballpark opera¬ 
tions. Signed RHP Jose Martinez to a mi¬ 
nor league contract. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Sent C Alfredo 
Gonzalez outright to Charlotte (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Sent OF Tyler 
Naquin on a rehab assignment to Colum¬ 
bus (IL). 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Activated OF 
Josh Reddick from the 10-day DL. Op¬ 
tioned INF J.D. Davis to Fresno (PCD. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Acquired RHP 
Elvis Luciano and LHP Gabe Speier from 
Arizona for OF Jon Jay and assigned Lu¬ 
ciano to Burlington (Appalachian) and 
Speier to Northwest Arkansas (Texas). 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Placed SS An- 
drelton Simmons on 10-day DL. Recalled 
UTL Kaleb Cowart from Salt Lake City 
(PCD. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Optioned RHP 
Zack Littell to Rochester (IL). 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Placed OF 
Matt Joyce on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to June 3. Selected the contract of 
OF Nick Martini from Nashville (PCD. 
Signed RHP Edwin Jackson to a minor 
league contract. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Released LHP 
Marc Rzepczynski. 

National League 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Selected 
the contract of LHP Caleb Ferguson from 
Oklahoma City (PCL). Optioned RHP Pe¬ 
dro Baez to Oklahoma City. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Optioned RHP Odri- 
samer Despaigne to New Orleans (PCL). 
Selected the contract of RHP Ben Meyer 
from New Orleans. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Sent LF Eric 
Thames on a rehab assignment to Colo¬ 
rado Springs (PCL). 

NEW YORK METS - Claimed LHP P.J. 
Conlon off waivers from Los Angeles 
Dodgers and optioned him Las Vegas 
(PCD. Designated 3B Phillip Evans for 
assignment. 

PHILDELPHIA PHILLIES - Activated 
SS J.P. Crawford from the 10-day DL. Op¬ 
tioned INF Mitch Walding to Lehigh Val¬ 
ley (IL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Released WR 
Colby Pearson. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Signed LB Jerome 
Baker, TE Durham Smythe and RB Kalen 
Ballage. 

NEW YORK JETS - Signed S J.J. Wilcox. 
Waived LB Freddie Bishop. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed DB 
Antone Exum Jr. to a one-year contract. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

MINNESOTA WILD - Named Dean 
Evason assistant coach. Announced the 
contract of assistant coach John Ander¬ 
son will not be renewed. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

NEW YORK RED BULLS - Signed G Bri¬ 
an White to a short-term agreement. 

PORTLAND TIMBERS - Signed Ms An¬ 
dre Lewis, Marvin Loria Darixon Vuelto 
and Renzo Zambrano to a short-term 
agreement. 

SEATTLE SOUNDERS - Signed D Ro¬ 
drigue Ele, D Nick Hinds, F Shandon 
Hopeau, F David Olsen, M Ray Saari and 
M Marlon Vargas to short-term agree- 

U.S. Soccer Federation 

USSF — Named Earnie Stewart gen¬ 
eral manager of the U.S. Men’s National 

COLLEGE 

CUMBERLAND - Named Robert Clay¬ 
ton pitching coach. 

FLORIDA — Agreed to terms with soft- 
ball coach Tim Walton on a 10-year con¬ 
tract extension. 

GETTYSBURG - Named Christina 
Wakefield women’s assistant soccer 

SOUTH CAROLINA STATE - Named 
Audra Smith women’s basketball coach. 

SC UPSTATE - Named Tim McLane in¬ 
terim tennis coach. 

TEXAS RIO GRANDE VALLEY - Named 
Blake Huber women’s assistant basket¬ 
ball coach. 

WAGNER - Named Jill DiSanti field 
hockey coach and Tommy Turgeon of 
director of operations for women’s bas¬ 
ketball coach. 


Auto racing 

1 

Pro basketball 

1 

College baseball 


AP sportlight 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 11 — x-Advance Auto Parts Clash 
(Brad Keselowski) 

Feb. 15 — x-Can-Am Duel 1 (Ryan 
Blaney) 

Feb. 15 — x-Can-Am Duel 2 (Chase El¬ 
liott) 

Feb. 18 - Daytona 500 (Austin Dillon) 
Feb. 25 - Folds of Honor QuikTrip 500 
(Kevin Harvick) 

March 4 — Penzoil 400 (Kevin Har¬ 
vick) 

March 11 — TicketGuardian 500 (Kevin 
Harvick) 

March 18 — Auto Club 400 (Martin 
Truex Jr.) 

March 26 - STP 500 (Clint Bowyer) 
April 8 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 500 (Kyle 
Busch) 

April 15 - Food City 500 (Kyle Busch) 
April 21 — Toyota Owners 400 (Kyle 
Busch) 

April 29 - GEICO 500 (Joey Logano) 
May 6 — AAA 400 Drive for Autism 
(Kevin Harvick) 

May 12 — KC Masterpiece 400 (Kevin 
Harvick) 

May 19 - x-NASCAR All-Star Open (AJ 
Allmendinger) 

May 19 - x-NASCAR All-Star Race 
(Kevin Harvick) 

May 27 — Coca-Cola 600 (Kyle Busch) 
June 3 — Pocono 400 (Martin Truex 
Jr.) 

June 10 — FireKeepers Casino 400, 
Brooklyn, Mich. 

June 24 — Toyota/Save Mart 350, So¬ 
noma, Calif. 

July 1 — Overton’s 400, Joliet, III. 

July 7 — Coke Zero 400, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

July 14 — Quaker State 400, Sparta, 
Ky. 

July 22 — New Hampshire 301, Loudon 
July 29 — Gander Outdoors 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Aug. 5 — GoBowling at The Glen, Wat¬ 
kins Gle" ” 

Aug. 

Brookly..,_ 

Aug. 18 — Bass Pro Shops NRA Night 
Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sept. 2 — Bojangles’ Southern 500, 
Darlington, S.C. 

Sept. 9 — Big Machine Brickyard 400, 
Indianapolis 

Sept. 16 - South Point 400, Las Vegas 
Sept. 22 — Federated Auto Parts 400, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 30 — Bank of America 500, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. 

Oct. 7 - TBA, Dover, Del. 

Oct. 14 - 1000Bulbs.com 500, Talla¬ 
dega, Ala. 

Oct. 21 — Hollywood Casino 400, Kan¬ 
sas City, Kan. 

Oct. 28 — First Data 500, Martinsville, 
Va. 

Nov. 4 - AAA Texas 500, Fort Worth 
Nov. 11 — Can-Am 500, Avondale, Ariz. 
Nov. 18 — Ford Ecoboost 400, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

x-non-points race 

NASCAR Xfinity 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 17 - POWERSHARES QQQ 300 (Ty¬ 
ler Reddick) 

Feb. 24 - Rinnai 500 (Kevin Harvick) 
March 3 — Boyd Gaming 300 (Kyle Lar¬ 
son) 

March 10 — DC Solar 200 (Brad Kesel¬ 
owski) 

March 17 — Roseanne 300 (Joey Lo¬ 
gano) 

April 7 — My Bariatric Solutions 300 
(Ryan Blaney) 

April 14 — Fitzgerald Glider Kits 300 
(Ryan Preece) 

April 20 — ToyotaCare 250 (Christo¬ 
pher Bell) 

April 28 — Sparks Energy 300 (Spencer 
Gallagher) 

May 5 — OneMain Financial 200 (Jus¬ 
tin Allgaier) 

May 26 — Alsco 300 (Brad Keselowski) 
June 2 — Pocono Green 250 (Kyle 

June 9 — LTi Printing 250, Brooklyn, 
Mich. 

June 17 — American Ethanol 250, New¬ 
ton, Iowa. 

June 30 — Overton’s 300, Joliet, III. 

July 6 — Coca-Cola Firecracker 250, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 13 — Alsco 300, Sparta, Ky. 

July 21 — Lakes Region 200, Loudon, 
N.H. 

July 28 - U.S. Cellular 250, Newton, 
Iowa. 

Aug. 4 — Zippo 200, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
Aug. 11 — Mid-Ohio Challenge, Lexing¬ 
ton, Ohio. 

Aug. 17 - Food City 300, Bristol, Tenn. 
Aug. 25 — Johnsonville 180, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. 

Sept. 1 - Sport Clips Haircuts VFW 
200, Darlington, S.C. 

Sept. 8 - Lilly Diabetes 250, India¬ 
napolis. 

Sept. 15 - DC Solar 300, Las Vegas. 
Sept. 21 — Go Bowling 250, Richmond, 
Va. 

Sept. 29 — Drive for the Cure 300, Con¬ 


cord, N.C. 

Oct. 6 — TBA, Dover, Del. 

Oct. 20 — Kansas Lottery 300, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Nov. 3 — O’Reilly Auto Parts 300, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Nov. 10 — TBA, Avondale, Ala. 

Nov. 17 — Ford EcoBoost 300, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

NASCAR Camping World Truck 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 16 — NextEra Energy Resources 
250 (Johnny Sauter) 

Feb. 24 — Active Pest Control 200 
(Brett Moffitt) 

March 2 - Stratosphere 200 (Kyle 
Busch) 

March 26 — Alpha Energy Solutions 
250 (John Hunter Nemechek) 

May 4 - JEGS 200 (Johnny Sauter) 

May 11 - 37 Kind Days 250 (Noah 
Gragson) 

May 18 — North Carolina Education 
Lottery 200 (Johnny Sauter) 

June 8 — Rattlesnake 400, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

June 16 — Iowa 200, Newton, Iowa. 
June 23 — Gateway 200, Madison, III. 
June 29 - Overton’s 225, Joliet, III. 

July 12 — Buckle Up in Your Truck 200, 
Sparta, Ky. 

July 18 — Eldora Dirt Derby, Rossburg, 
Ohio. 

July 28 — Gander Outdoors 150, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Aug. 11 — Corrigan Oil 200, Brooklyn, 
Mich. 

Aug. 15 - UNOH 200, Bristol, Tenn. 
Aug. 26 — Chevrolet Silverado 250, 
Bowmanville, Ontario. 

Sept. 14 — TBA, Las Vegas. 

Oct. 13 - TBA, Talladega, Ala. 

Oct. 27 — Texas Roadhouse 200, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Tenn. 

Nov. 2 - JAG Metals 350, Fort Worth, 

Nov. 9 — Lucas Oil 150, Avondale, Ariz. 
Nov. 16 — Ford Ecoboost 200, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 11 — Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Sebastien Bourdais) 

April 7 — Phoenix Grand Prix (Josef 
Newgarden) 

April 15 — Toyota Grand Prix of Long 
Beach (Alexander Rossi) 

April 22 — Honda Indy Grand Prix of 
Alabama (Josef Newgarden) 

May 12 — Grand Prix of Indianapolis 
(Will Power) 

May 27 — Indianapolis 500 (Will Pow¬ 
er) 

June 2 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 1) 
(Scott Dixon) 

June 3 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 2) 
(Ryan Hunter-Reay) 

June 9 — Texas Indy 600, Fort Worth 
June 24 — Kohler Grand Prix, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. 

July 8 — Iowa Corn 300, Newton, Iowa 
July 15 — Honda Indy Toronto 
July 29 — Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 19 — ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

Aug. 25 — Bommarito Automotive 
Group 500, Madison, III. 

Sept. 2 — TBA, Portland, Ore. 

Sept. 16 — Grand Prix of Sonoma, Ca- 


Formula One 
schedule and winners 

March 25 — Australian Grand Prix (Se¬ 
bastian Vettel) 

April 8 — Bahrain Grand Prix (Sebas¬ 
tian Vettel) 

April 15 — Chinese Grand Prix (Daniel 
Ricciardo) 

April 29 — Azerbaijan Grand Prix (Lew¬ 
is Hamilton) 

May 13 — Spanish Grand Prix (Lewis 
Hamilton) 

May 27 — Monaco Grand Prix (Daniel 
Ricciardo) 

June 10 — Canadian Grand Prix, Mon¬ 
treal 

June 24 — French Grand Prix, Le Cas- 
tellet, Var, France 

July 1 — Austrian Grand Prix, Spiel¬ 
berg 

July 8 — British Grand Prix, Silver- 
stone, England 

July 22 — German Grand Prix, Hock- 
enheim 

July 29 — Hungarian Grand Prix, Bu- 

Aug. 26 — Belgian Grand Prix, Spa- 
Francorchamps 

Sept. 2 — Italian Grand Prix, Monza 

Sept. 16 — Singapore Grand Prix 

Sept. 30 — Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 

Oct. 7 — Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 

Oct. 21 — United States Grand Prix, 
Austin, Texas 

Oct. 28 — Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico 
City 

Nov. 11 — Brazilian Grand Prix, Sao 
Paolo 

Nov. 25 — Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, Yas 
Marina, UAE 


2 .714 - 

3 .625 Vi 
3 .500 IVi 


1958 — Mickey Wright beats Fay 
Crocker by six strokes to win the LPGA 
Championship. 

1980 - Sally Little wins the LPGA 
Championship by three strokes over 
Jane Blalock. 


1986 — Larry Bird scores 29 points to 
lead the Boston Celtics to a 114-97 vic¬ 
tory over the Houston Rockets and their 
16th NBA title. 

1990 — The “Indomitable Lions” of 
Cameroon pull off one of the greatest 


upsets in soccer history, 1-0 o' 


ing champion Argentina in the first game 
of the World Cup. 

1991 — Warren Schutte, a UNLV sopho¬ 
more from South Africa, shoots a 5-un- 
der 67 to become the first foreign-born 

„_ player to win the NCAA Division I golf 

defend- championship. 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Connecticut 5 1 .833 - 

Washington 5 3 .625 1 

Atlanta 3 3 .500 2 

Chicago 3 3 .500 2 

New York 2 3 .400 I'h 

Indiana 0 6 .000 5 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pci GB 

Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Phoenix 

Minnesota _ . . 

Las Vegas 1 5 .167 3'/2 

Tuesday’s games 
Phoenix 80, New York 74 
Atlanta 82, Connecticut 77 
Wednesday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Thursday’s games 
Minnesota at Washington 
Connecticut at New York 
Seattle at Los Angeles 

Friday’s games 
Atlanta at Las Vegas 
Dallas at Indiana 
Chicago at Phoenix 


Fight schedule 

At Turning Stone Resort Casino, Ve¬ 
rona, N.Y, Diego De La Hoya vs. Jose 
Salgado, 10, for De La Hoya’s NABF and 
NABO super bantamweight titles. 

At Manchester, England, Terry Fla¬ 
nagan vs. Maurice Hooker, 12, for the 
vacant WBO Junior welterweight title; 
Tyson Fury vs. Sefer Seferi, 10, heavy¬ 
weights: Nathan Gorman vs. Sean Turn¬ 
er, 10, heavyweights; Mark Heffron vs. 
Andrew Robinson, 10, middleweights; 
James Metcalf vs. Jorge Fortea, 10, junior 
middleweights. 

At Staples Center, Los Angeles, Leo 
Santa Cruz vs. Abner Mares, 12, for 
Cruz’s WBA featherweight title; Jermell 
Charlo vs. Austin Trout, 12, for Charlo’s 
WBC junior middleweight title. 

At MGM Grand, Las Vegas, Jeff Horn 
vs. Terence Crawford, 12, for Horn’s WBO 
welterweight title; Alex Saucedo vs. Len¬ 
ny Zappavigna, 10, junior welterweights. 

At Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, Angel Acosta 
vs. Carlos Buitrago, 12, for Acosta’s WBO 
junior flyweight title. 

At Frisco, Texas, Errol Spence Jr. vs. 
Carlos Ocampo, 12, for Spence’s IBF wel¬ 
terweight title; Danny Roman vs. Moises 
Flores, 12, for Roman’s WBA junior feath¬ 
erweight title; Javier Fortune vs. Adrian 
Granados, 10, junior welterweights. 

June 17 

At Kiev, Ukraine, Artem Dalakian vs. 
Sirichai Thaiyen, 12, for Dalakian’s WBA 
flyweight title. 

June 23 

At Paris, France, Nordine Oubaali vs. 
Petch Sor Chipatanna, 12, for the vacant 
WBC bantamweight title. 

At 02 Arena, London, Billy Joe Saun¬ 
ders vs. Martin Murray, 12, for Saunders’ 
WBO middleweight title; Daniel Dubois 
vs. Tom Little, 10, heavyweights; Ohara 
Davies vs. Josh Leather, 12, junior wel¬ 
terweights; Darryll Williams vs. Lennox 
Clarke, 10, super middleweights. 

At Oaxaca, Mexico, Miguel Berchelt vs. 
Jonathan Victor Barros, 12, for Berchelt’s 
WBC junior lightweight title. 

At the Belasco Theater, Los Angeles, 
Vergil Ortiz Jr. vs. Juan Carlos Salgado, 
10, super lightweights. 

At Chesapeake Arena, Oklahoma City, 
Gilberto Ramirez vs. Roamer Alexis An¬ 
gulo, 12, for Ramirez’s WBO super mid¬ 
dleweight title; Alex Saucedo vs. Lenny 
Zappavigna, 10, junior welterweights. 

July 7 

At Astana, Kazakhstan, Beibut Shu- 
menov vs. Hizni Altunkaya, 12, for the 
vacant WBA cruiserweight title. 

At Save Mart Arena, Fresno, Calif., 
Jose Ramirez vs. Danny O’Connor, 12, for 
Ramirez’s WBC junior welterweight title. 

At Kobe, Japan, Ryuya Yamanaka vs. 
Vic Saludar, 12, for Yamanaka’s WBO 
strawweight title; Reiya Konishi vs. Orlie 
Silvestre, 12, for the WBO Asia Pacific ju¬ 
nior flyweight title. 

July 14 

At London, George Groves vs. Callum 
Smith, 12, for Groves’ WBA super middle¬ 
weight title (World Boxing Super Series 

At Lakefront Arena, New Orleans, Re¬ 
gis Prograis vs. Juan Jose Velasco, 12, 
for Prograis’ WBC interim junior welter¬ 
weight title. 

July 15 

At Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, Lucas 
Matthysse vs. Manny Pacquiao, 12, for 
Matthysse’s WBA World welterweight 
title; Moruti Mthalane vs. Muhammad 
Waseem, 12, for the vacant IBF flyweight 
title; Carlos Canizales vs. Bin Lu, 12, for 
Canizales’ WBA junior flyweight title; 
Jhack Tepora vs. Edivaldo Ortega, 12, 
featherweights. 

Aug. 3 

At Sydney, Australia, Billy Dib vs. Tevin 
Farmer, 12, for the vacant IBF junior light¬ 
weight title. 

Aug. 4 

At Hard Rock Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., 
Sergey Kovalev vs. Eleider Alvarez, 12, for 
Kovalev’s WBO light heavyweight title. 


Division I Super Regionais 

Best-of-three; x-if necessary 
Host school is home team for Game 1; 
visiting school is home team for Game 
2; coin flip determines home team for 

At Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Friday, June 8: North Carolina (41-18) 
vs. Stetson (48-11) 

Saturday, June 9: North Carolina vs. 
Stetson 

x-Sunday, June 10: North Carolina vs. 
Stetson 

At Nashville, Tenn. 

Friday, June 8: Vanderbilt (34-25) vs. 
Mississippi State (35-26) 

Saturday, June 9: Vanderbilt vs. Mis¬ 
sissippi State 

x-Sunday, June 10: Vanderbilt vs. Mis¬ 
sissippi State 

At Corvallis, Ore. 

Friday, June 8: Oregon State (47-10-1) 
vs. Minnesota (44-13) 

Saturday, June 9: Oregon State vs. 
Minnesota 

x-Sunday, June 10: Oregon State vs. 
Minnesota 

At Fullerton, Calif. 

Friday, June 8: Cal State Fullerton (35- 
23) vs. Washington (33-23) 

Saturday, June 9: Cal State Fullerton 
vs. Washington 

x-Sunday, June 10: Cal State Fullerton 
vs. Washington 

At Gainesville, Fla. 

Saturday, June 9: Florida (45-18) vs. 
Auburn (42-21) 

Sunday, June 10: Florida vs. Auburn 
x-Monday, June 11: Florida vs. Auburn 
At Fayetteville, Ark. 

Saturday, June 9: Arkansas (42-18) vs. 
South Carolina (36-24) 

Sunday, June 10: Arkansas vs. South 
Carolina 

x-Monday, June 11: Arkansas vs. 
South Carolina 

At Lubbock, Texas 

Saturday, June 9: Texas Tech (42-17) 
vs. Duke (44-16) 

Sunday, June 10: Texas Tech vs. Duke 
x-Monday, June 11: Texas Tech vs. 

At Austin, Texas 

Saturday, June 9: Texas (40-20) vs. 
Tennessee Tech (52-10) 

Sunday, June 10: Texas vs. Tennessee 
Tech 

x-Monday, June 11: Texas vs. Tennes¬ 
see Tech 


Pro soccer 


MLS 


2 29 30 18 

3 27 29 19 

5 26 21 13 

1 22 27 14 

4 22 24 20 

1 19 22 23 

3 18 16 19 

2 17 20 25 

0 12 15 29 

2 11 17 23 


Atlanta United FC 9 
New York City FC 8 
Columbus 7 

New York 7 

New England 6 

Orlando City 6 

Philadelphia 5 

Chicago 5 

Montreal 4 

Toronto FC 3 . _ 

D.C. United 2 5 3 9 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 8 ' 

FC Dallas 7 

Real Salt Lake 7 

Los Angeles FC 6 
Portland 6 

Vancouver 5 

Houston 5 

LA Galaxy 5 

Minnesota United 5 
San Jose 2 

Seattle 2 

Colorado 2 _ _ _ . 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

Toronto FC at Philadelphia 

Saturday’s games 

Atlanta United FC at New York City FC 
New York at Columbus 
Orlando City at Vancouver 
Montreal at FC Dallas 
New England at Chicago 
Colorado at Houston 
D.C. United at Seattle 
Los Angeles FC at San Jose 
Real Salt Lake at LA Galaxy 
Sporting Kansas City at Portland 
Wednesday, June 13 
Atlanta United FC at Columbus 
Orlando City at Montreal 
D.C. United at Toronto FC 
Seattle at New York 
Chicago at Colorado 
■ /En ■ ■ ■ - 


28 14 
26 22 14 
22 19 26 

21 25 21 
21 20 18 
20 21 28 
18 27 21 
17 19 23 

16 17 26 

9 19 25 

8 7 14 

8 14 22 


New England at San Jose 


NWSL 


2 7 2 

0 8 1 


T Pts GF GA 

3 30 24 11 

3 18 13 8 

4 16 16 13 

3 15 15 16 

6 15 16 16 

5 14 9 8 

14 13 17 

8 10 17 
- 6 16 


North Carolina 
Seattle 
Orlando 
Portland 
Chicago 
Utah 
Houston 
Washington 

Sky Blue FC . _ . . . 

Note: Three points for victory, i 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

Wasington at Sky Blue 

Saturday, June 16 
Portland at Chicago 
Seattle at Washington 
Utah at North Carolina 
Sky Blue at Orlando 

Friday, June 22 
Portland at Houston 
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MLB/COLLEGE BASEBALL 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


World War II veteran Al Mampre, one of the last surviving members 
of the famed “Band of Brothers,” throws out the ceremonial first 
pitch at Nationals Park in Washington, D.C., on Wednesday, the 74th 
anniversary of the D-Day invasion of Europe. 

MLB scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 

W L Pet 

Boston 43 19 

New York 40 18 

Tampa Bay 28 32 

Toronto 26 35 

Baltimore 19 41 

Central Division 
Cleveland 32 28 

Detroit 29 34 

Minnesota 26 32 

Kansas City 21 41 

Chicago 20 39 

West Division 
Seattle 38 23 

Houston 38 25 

Los Angeles 35 28 

Oakland 31 31 

Texas 27 37 .422 12'/2 

National League 

East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Washington 35 25 .583 - 

Atlanta 36 26 .581 - 

Philadelphia 32 27 .542 2'/2 

New York 27 32 .458 V/z 

Miami 22 39 .361 13'/2 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 37 25 .597 - 

Chicago 34 24 .586 1 

St. Louis 32 27 .542 3'/2 

Pittsburgh 31 30 .508 5'/2 

Cincinnati 21 41 .339 16 

West Division 

Arizona 32 29 .525 - 

Colorado 32 29 .525 - 

San Francisco 31 31 .500 l’/2 

Los Angeles 30 31 .492 2 

San Diego 29 35 .453 4'/2 

Wednesday’s games 
Washington 11, Tampa Bay 2 
Baltimore 1, N.Y. Mets 0 
Cleveland 3, Milwaukee 1 
N.Y. Yankees 3, Toronto 0,13 innings 
Boston 7, Detroit 1 
Texas 8, Oakland 2 
Chicago White Sox 5, Minnesota 2 
Houston 7, Seattle 5 
L.A. Angels 4, Kansas City 3 
San Diego 3, Atlanta 1 
San Francisco 5, Arizona 4,10 innings 
Pittsburgh 11, L.A. Dodgers 9 
Colorado 6, Cincinnati 3 
Chicago Cubs 7, Philadelphia 5 
Miami 11, St. Louis 3 


Thursday’s games 

Chicago White Sox at Minnesota 
Baltimore at Toronto 
Detroit at Boston 
Seattle at Tampa Bay 
Houston at Texas 
Kansas City at Oakland 
Colorado at Cincinnati 
L.A. Dodgers at Pittsburgh 
Miami at St. Louis 
Philadelphia at Chicago Cubs 
Friday’s games 

Baltimore (Cashner 2-7) at Toronto 
(Happ 7-3) 

Chicago White Sox (Covey 1-1) at Bos¬ 
ton (Sale 5-3) 

Cleveland (Bauer 4-4) at Detroit (Ful¬ 
mer 2-5) 

N.Y. Yankees (Tanaka 7-2) at N.Y. Mets 
(deGrom 4-0) 

Seattle (Gonzales 6-3) at Tampa Bay 
(Font 0-2) 

Houston (Verlander 7-2) at Texas (Fis- 
ter1-6) 

L.A. Angels (TBD) at Minnesota (Lynn 
4-4) 

Kansas City (Junis 5-5) at Oakland 
(Cahill 1-2) 

Pittsburgh (Kuhl 4-3) at Chicago Cubs 
(Montgomery 1-1) 

Milwaukee (Chacin 4-1) at Philadel¬ 
phia (Velasquez 4-6) 

San Francisco (Suarez 2-4) at Wash¬ 
ington (Strasburg 6-5) 

San Diego (Lauer 2-3) at Miami (Smith 
4-6) 

St. Louis (Weaver 3-5) at Cincinnati 
(Harvey 1-4) 

Arizona (Greinke 4-4) at Colorado 
(Marquez 4-5) 

Atlanta (McCarthy 5-2) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Buehler3-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Baltimore at Toronto 
Chicago White Sox at Boston 
Cleveland at Detroit 
N.Y. Yankees at N.Y. Mets 
Seattle at Tampa Bay 
Houston at Texas 
L.A. Angels at Minnesota 
Kansas City at Oakland 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cubs 
Milwaukee at Philadelphia 
San Francisco at Washington 
San Diego at Miami 
St. Louis at Cincinnati 
Arizona at Colorado 
Atlanta at L.A. Dodgers 


Stetson well-armed for 
Super Regional debut 



Stetson pitcher Gilbert Logan throws against Oklahoma State during 
an NCAA regional game in Deland, Fla. Stetson, the tiny Florida 
college that produced two-time AL Cy \bung Award winner Corey 
Kluber and 2014 NL Rookie of the Year Jacob deGrom, has three 
pitchers with over 100 strikeouts and the nation's longest winning 
streak going into their Super Regional series at North Carolina. 


By Joe Reedy 
Associated Press 

Stetson’s recent claim to fame 
in baseball has been a two-time 
American League Cy Young win¬ 
ner and 2014 National League 
Rookie of the Year. But this year’s 
team is trying to change that. 

The Hatters are in the NCAA 
Tournament’s Super Regional for 
the first time. The national No. 11 
seed (48-11) will travel to sixth- 
seeded North Carolina (41-18) 
for the best-of-three series, which 
begins Friday, with a spot in the 
College World Series on the line. 

“The buzz the past couple 
weeks around the program has 
been electric,” said coach Steve 
Trimper, in his second season. 
“This has been a great opportu¬ 
nity to go out there and prove we 
belong with some of the nation’s 
top programs.” 

The smallest school remaining 
in the field is also the one with the 
most momentum. Stetson, which 
has 3,089 students and is located 
in central Florida, has the nation’s 
longest current winning streak at 
18 games. 

Stetson was 25-27 last season, 
but Tremper said there was a 
feeling things could turn around 
quickly. Brooks Wilson decided to 
come back for his senior season 
instead of going to Texas, which 
took him in the 22nd round of the 
MLB draft. 

Wilson, a starting pitcher his 
first three seasons, said he came 
back because he wanted to com¬ 
plete his degree in business ad¬ 
ministration, but also because he 
saw the pieces of a strong team 
coming back. 

The move paid off for both. Wil¬ 
son switched to the closer’s role 
and became the team’s designat¬ 
ed hitter. That has made him one 
of the nation’s top two-way play¬ 
ers as he led the nation in saves 
with 20 and was the Atlantic 
Sun’s Player of the Year, batting 
.307 with 33 runs batted in. On 
Tuesday, he was drafted by the 
Braves in the seventh round. 

“If Brooks did not come back, 
you and I wouldn’t be talking 
today,” Trimper said. “He is a 
great leader and that has carried 
through to the rest of the team.” 

For a program that counts In¬ 
dians ace Corey Kluber and the 
Mets’ Jacob deGrom as alumni, it 
is fitting the Hatters have a strong 
pitching staff Three of their start¬ 
ers have more than 100 strikeouts 
for the second straight season, the 
first time that has happened since 
Rice did it in 2002-03. 

Leading the way is Logan Gil¬ 
bert, who on Monday became the 
highest-drafted player in pro¬ 
gram history when he went ninth 
overall to Seattle. The right-hand¬ 
er (11-1, 2.52 ERA) leads the na¬ 
tion with 169 strikeouts. 

Kluber said he watched last 
Saturday’s 10-3 win over Okla¬ 
homa State because he had heard 


a lot about Gilbert. There are 
similarities: They both have great 
fastballs and an equally dominant 
second pitch in their slider. 

Over the past two seasons Gil¬ 
bert has put up Kluberesque 
numbers, going 21-1 with a 2.30 
ERA and 264 strikeouts. 

Gilbert said despite the increas¬ 
ing attention around the program, 
his teammates have been taking 
everything in stride. 

“We are pretty loose, which is 
good to see. You would kind of 
expect it to be the opposite with 
more expectations, but we’ve 
been pretty laid back,” he said. 

Junior Jack Perkins, taken in 
the 11th round by the Phillies, is 
more of a workhorse right-hander 
who uses his offspeed pitches to 
keep hitters guessing. The junior 
is tied with Gilbert for the team 
lead in wins, going 11-2 with a 
2.34 ERA. 

Left-hander Mitchell Senger, 
who could get the call if it goes 
to a third game Sunday, also has 
a lively fastball and likes to work 
quickly. 

The offense has also started to 
come around. They are batting 
.277 during the winning streak. 


Steve Simoneau, Stetson University/AP 


22 points higher than their season 
average. 

The middle of the order — cen¬ 
ter fielder Jacob Koos, Wilson, 
first baseman Eric Foggo, short¬ 
stop Jorge Arenas and third base- 
man Jonathan Meola—combined 
to go 25-for-73 with 16 RBIs in re¬ 
gional play. 

“I think we have been more ag¬ 
gressive early in finding the right 
pitches and that has made every¬ 
one more comfortable in their ap¬ 
proach at the plate,” Wilson said. 

Trimper is hoping this year’s 
run can spur success in future 
years, and that his program can 
be on the same level as Coastal 
Carolina, which won the College 
World Series two years ago, and 
Cal State Fullerton. 

“We definitely have seen an up¬ 
tick in recruiting,” he said. “We 
have good facilities, a great loca¬ 
tion and a tough schedule. I feel 
like this can keep us in the na¬ 
tional forefront.” 

Kluber said his only regret is 
that he wishes this run could have 
happened while he was there. 

“But it’s fun to watch,” he 
added. “I think it’s an exciting 
time for the program.” 
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Baseball: 

Jack Winkler, Yokota 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

One reason why Yokota enjoyed such 
a successful baseball season was play¬ 
ers such as Jack Winkler doing all the big 
things and the little things well. 

The senior pitcher-infielder batted .435 
with 26 RBIs, tied for second most on the 
team, and had 21 steals in 23 attempts. On 
the mound, Winkler went 6-2 with a 2.37 
ERA for a Panthers squad that finished the 
season 28-8. 

“Jack’s been really consistent all year 
long,” Panthers coach Steven Perch said of 
Winkler’s pitching ratios and batting abil¬ 
ity that earned him the team’s Silver Slug¬ 
ger award. “He’s come through with some 
really clutch performances for us. When it 
was needed, he’s always come through.” 

Key to the Panthers’ season was their 3- 
2 win over Kinnick in the DODEA Japan 
tournament. Winkler got the win, pitching 
four innings of three-hit ball with three 
strikeouts. 

“It was like a big weight was lifted off our 
shoulders,” Winkler said. “At that point, we 
thought we could beat anybody.” 

And Yokota did, winning every game the 
rest of the season, including three Far East 
D-II games in which the Panthers did not 
give up a run. They even handed Division 
I powerhouse American School In Japan, 
with five straight Far East titles, its only 
two losses of the season. 

For all that, Winkler has been named 
Stars and Stripes’ Pacific baseball Athlete 
of the Year. 

“I couldn’t be happier,” Winkler said 
of the season. “The entire team came to¬ 
gether. We played not like a team, but like 
a family. We were all friends, we were all 


close, we had the same goal and we were all 
willing to put in the work to get it done.” 

Aside from the numbers he posted at the 
plate and on the mound, Winkler will likely 
be most remembered by Perch for a steal 
of home in the Far East D-II title game, 
won by the Panthers 14-0 over Zama. 

Yokota practiced the play just once, yet it 
worked like a charm. 

With Yokota up 6-0 and nobody out in 


the third inning, baserunner Nick Yingling 
was at third and Winkler at the plate when 
assistant coach LeSean Thomas gave the 
steal of home sign. 

“Spread my legs as wide as possible and 
give him (Yingling) as much space as he 
needed” to slide home,” Winkler said. “I 
was pretty confident. I knew if he (Thom¬ 
as) was going to call it, it was going to work 
out well.” 


Sure enough, Yingling slid home safely 
between the legs of Winkler and ahead 
of the tag of Zama catcher Josh Bayardo. 
Perch called it the Panthers’ “play of the 
year.” It led Yokota to a 14-0 triumph over 
the Trojans and their third D-II title in 
four years. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 



Softball: Brittany Crown, Edgren 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Some say that softball is all 
about the pitcher. 

And their argument could 
be bolstered by this season’s 
Edgren’s Eagles and staff ace 
Brittany Crown. 

The senior right-hander was 
nothing short of dominant on the 
mound. She started 15 games, 
winning 13, and struck out an av¬ 
erage of 12.4 per game. 

And she helped herself im¬ 
mensely at the plate, driving in 28 
runs, while being walked inten¬ 
tionally an average of 1.4 times 
per game. 

But Crown insists that it wasn’t 
just a strong right arm or a sure¬ 
fire clean-up batter that won 
Edgren’s first DODEA Japan and 
Far East Division II titles. 

“Nothing would have been 
possible without my teammates, 
the defense and offense,” Crown 
said. “You cannot win the game 
without any runs. My team was 
right there behind me, to pick me 
up and pick the whole team up. 
That’s why I’m so grateful and 
proud of them.” 

Still, teammates and opposing 
players and coaches insist that 
Crown was the driving force be¬ 
hind Edgren’s drive for those 
school-first banners. Sarah Rich¬ 
ardson, for 10 years the Eagles’ 
coach and twice previously a D-II 


finalist, summed it up nicely. 

“Brittany was the energizer, 
the battery that wouldn’t quit,” 
Richardson said. “Without her, 
there’s no way possible we would 
have won those championships. 
Not taking anything from the 
other girls, but I could always 
count on Brittany to pull through 
when I needed her.” 

As a result. Crown has been 
named Stars and Stripes Pacific 
softball Athlete of the Year. 

In addition to overcoming pow¬ 
erhouse teams such as DODEA 
Korea champion Daegu and the 
last two Far East D-II champi¬ 
ons, Zama and Yokota, the Eagles 
faced numerous obstacles just to 
form a competitive team. 

They don’t get the same week¬ 
day games that many other teams 
have scheduled, and because of 
snow, they can’t practice outside 
until late March or early April. 

“We have a rainy climate here 
as well, and when the fields are 
flooded, we can’t work on them,” 
Crown said. 

“We have to work in a tiny gym 
meant for basketball and volley¬ 
ball. But our team was so resil¬ 
ient and adaptable, we were able 
to overcome those challenge and 
prove our worth” in the DODEA 
Japan and Far East tournaments. 

“Everything fell into place this 
season,” Richardson said. “We 
had a long road, but we perse¬ 
vered and came out on top.” 


Scoreboard 


Stars and Stripes 
Aff-Pacific team 

Baseball 

American School In Japan: Sho 
Flores, Ian Donahue; Kubasaki: Jon 
Palmer; Kinnick: Kacey Walker; Kade- 
na: Cody Sego; Yokota: Winkler, Sean 
Caffrey; Perry: Garrett Macias. Zama: 
Josh Bayardo. 

Softball 

Kubasaki: Olivia Witherow, Makayla 
Major; Kinnick: Kim Nelson; Seoul 
American: Krista Bradley; Edgren: 
Crown, Stephanie Provencio; Daegu: 
Bethani Newbold, Ariel Lorts; Zama: 
Paris Flingel. 

Girls soccer 

Yokota: Caleigh Garcia, Regina 
Dukat, Jamia Bailey; American School 
In Japan: Ava Vander Louw; Nile C. 
Kinnick: Maggie Donnelly, Ella Eisen- 
hardt; Zama American: Siobhan Grab- 
ski; Matthew C. Perry: Micayla Feltner; 
Kadena: Adrianna Gomez, Pam Bar¬ 
rett; Humphreys: Hayden McMillan; 
Daegu: Neena Ibit. 

Boys soccer 

Kubasaki: Judge Morgan, Ryo El¬ 
liott, Ilijah Washington; Kadena: Quen¬ 
tin Moore; Nile C. Kinnick: Nathan 
Scheldt, Akimanzi Siibo; Christian 
Academy Japan: Angus Holmes; Mat¬ 
thew C. Perry: Kai Lange; Seoul For¬ 
eign: Colin Kim; Humphreys: James 
Rivet; Daegu: Gage Zach. 
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Ryo Elliott, Kubasaki 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — There is no such po¬ 
sition in soccer, but Ryo Elliott might as well have 
one named just for him: “Wherever he’s needed.” 

“When the game begins, I try to be helpful,” the 
Kubasaki senior center-midfielder said after win¬ 
ning the Most Valuable Player award of the Far East 
Division I boys tournament. 

“When we needed a goal, Fd be up front trying to 
set up a goal or an assist for a goal. When we were 
leading, I would try to help out more defensively and 
hold onto the lead.” 

And he was not one to worry about individual goals 
and assist numbers, Elliott said. Just as long as Ku¬ 
basaki had the higher number on the scoreboard. 

“He got moved around a lot,” Dragons coach Chris 
Eastman said. “We tried him on the wing, center of¬ 
fensive and defensive midfielder, center back. He 
played all over, depending on what we needed. And 
he wouldn’t say a word.” 

It was that sort of selflessness, Eastman said, that 
led to the MVP selection. And it’s a key reason why 
Elliott has been named Stars and Stripes Pacific 
high school boys soccer Athlete of the Year. 

“He has the talent to play in numerous positions,” 
Eastman said. “He would play wherever he was 
needed.” 

Elliott finished this season with 15 goals and seven 
assists, and combined with scoring talents such as 
Judge Morgan, Noah Haye and Sinjin Pharathik- 
oune to power the Dragons to a 24-1-1 record and 
the D-I title. 

But overall through four high school seasons, 
including two D-I titles and a 2017 runner-up fin¬ 
ish with Kubasaki, Elliott’s totals have always been 
understated. He closes his career with just 30 goals 
and 13 assists, one coming in his first high school 
season with Humphreys. 

His understated statistical nature dates back to 
playing soccer in middle school, and “as soon as I 
started, I didn’t much care about goals. I just did 
what the coach wanted me to do,” Elliott said. 

Which kind of made it unusual, Eastman said, that 



Mary OasuNA/Special to Stars and Stripes 


Elliott won the 2017 Golden Boot, which goes to the 
tournament’s top scorer, after scoring nine of his 12 
goals last season during Far East. 

“But the Golden boot normally goes to a center 
forward; to win it last year as a center mid showed 
that we were asking him to do everything, go for¬ 
ward to score, go back to help defend in the box,” 
Eastman said. “I don’t imagine you’d find many cen¬ 
ter mids in that group.” 

And while Golden Boot and MVP awards do carry 
some cachet with them, a team championship, or 
two within three seasons, “speak much louder than 
individual honors, for sure,” Elliott said. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Regina Dukat, Yokota 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Like most of her peers, Regina Dukat had some 
ups and downs in high school. 

As a freshman and sophomore at Yokota, the 
Panthers relished the feeling of capturing the Far 
East Division II title in the 2015 and 2016. But they 
stumbled badly and did not place in 2017 thanks to 
transfers and graduations. 

“We had something to prove” entering the 2018 
season, said Dukat, a three-time All-Far East D-II 
selection. “When we came back (from 2017), we 
knew we had some strong players who PCSed in and 
had a lot of potential that we were going to redeem 
ourselves.” 

Yokota incorporated inbound striker Caleigh Gar¬ 
cia into the lineup along with new options at defense, 
to go with returning talents such as Jamia Bailey at 
striker and Dukat in the middle. 

Together, they fashioned arguably the best season 
in Yokota girls soccer history: A 31-1-1 record, the 
Panthers’ first Kanto Plain Association of Second¬ 
ary Schools title, the DODEA Japan tournament title 
and their third D-II championship in four years. 

Dukat recorded 18 goals and 27 assists and has 
been named Stars and Stripes’ Pacific high school 
girls soccer Player of the Year. 

While Bailey tallied 32 goals and Garcia 41 goals 
to lead the team, it was Dukat who was “the most 
genki [Japanese for energetic] with all of her team¬ 
mates,” coach Matt Whipple said. 

“I’m optimistic on the field, whether we’re down 
or winning by five goals,” Dukat said. 

“You keep your feelings light on the field. When 
you’re positive with your teammates, it will show 
through your playing. Once it becomes a chore, you 
stop communicating and playing well, so you have to 
keep that positive mindset.” 

Other coaches always took note of Dukat’s pres- 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


ence on the field. One, Manny Duarte of Zama, 
said he had to formulate plans for her over the four 
seasons. 

“She’s of critical importance to their success,” 
Duarte said. “She’s a leader on the field, a very ac¬ 
tive player, she heads the ball a lot, wins a lot of balls 
in the middle and leads the team from that position, 
transitioning from defense to offense very well.” 

Dukat’s championship run with Yokota came to 
an end on May 23, when she tallied her 18th goal 
and helped the Panthers dethrone Perry 3-0 in the 
D-II final, making the last time she donned jersey 
No. 13 the best of possible times. 


Stephens, Halep 
advance to final 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

PARIS — Simona Halep em¬ 
phatically ended the impressive 
French Open run of 2016 cham¬ 
pion Garbine Muguruza with a 6- 
1, 6-4 victory in the semifinals on 
Thursday. 

Halep’s fourth chance to win her 
first Grand Slam title will come 
against reigning U.S. Open cham¬ 
pion Sloane Stephens, who beat a 
mistake-prone Madison Keys 6-4, 
6-4 in the first all-American semi¬ 
final at Roland Garros since 2002. 

Halep assured herself of retain¬ 
ing the No. 1 ranking and reached 
her third final in Paris. She lost 
both of the previous ones in three 
sets, to Maria Sharapova in 2014 
and to Jelena Ostapenko in 2017. 

“I will try my best,” Halep told 
the crowd at Court Phillipe Cha- 
trier, “and hopefully I will be bet¬ 
ter than last year.” 

The Romanian also came up 
one victory shy of a m^jor cham¬ 
pionship at the Australian Open in 
January, beaten there by Caroline 
Wozniacki. 

That means Saturday’s final at 
the French Open will be Halep’s 
third title match in the past five 
Grand Slam tournaments. 

“I’m happy,” she said, “that I 
can have another chance.” 

The lOth-seeded Stephens had 
never made it past the fourth 
round in Paris until now. After sit¬ 
ting out nearly a year because of 
an injured right foot that needed 
surgery in January 2017, she has 
soared up the rankings and now 
made it to her second m^jor final 
in the past ninth months. 

“Another great opportunity on 
Saturday, and I’m really looking 
forward to it,” said Stephens. 

She improved to 3-0 against her 
longtime pal and Fed Cup team¬ 
mate Keys, including their U.S. 
Open final last September. 

“It’s always hard playing some¬ 
one from your country and such a 
good friend,” Stephens said, “so I 
was really pleased to be able to get 
through that and play some good 
tennis.” 

Like Halep, Stephens is an in- 


Scoreboard 


Thursday 


At Stade Roland Garros 
Paris 

Purse: $45,171,750 (Grand Slam) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 


Quarterfinals 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Diego 
Schwartzman (11), Argentina 4-6, 6-3, 6- 
2 , 6 - 2 . 

Juan Martin del Potro (5), Argentina, 
def. Marin Ciiic (3), Croatia, 7-6 (5), 5-7, 
6-3, 7-5 


Women’s Singles 
Semifinals 

Simona Haiep (1), Romania, def. Garb¬ 
ine Muguruza (3), Spain, 6-1, 6-4. 

Sioane Stephens (10), United States, 
def. Madison Keys (13), United States, 
6-4, 6-4. 


credibly talented defensive player, 
and she kept stretching points 
until Keys would err. In all. Keys 
made 41 unforced errors, 30 more 
than Stephens. 

Muguruza, a two-time m^jor 
champion, entered the semifinals 
having not lost a set in the tourna¬ 
ment. She also was coming off a 
lopsided victory in the quarterfi¬ 
nals a day earlier, overwhelming 
five-time mqjor champion Maria 
Sharapova 6-2,6-1. 

But it took Muguruza quite a 
while to get going against Halep. 

Backed by fans who loudly 
chanted her first name between 
games, Halep went ahead 3-0 in 
only 15 minutes with the help of 
only one winner. Of her first 14 
points, 13 arrived via errors by 
Muguruza — nine unforced. 

The second set was more of a 
test for Halep, who was ahead by 
a set and 3-0 before falling apart 
against Ostapenko a year ago. 

Muguruza’s last stand came at 
4-all in the second set, a 13-min¬ 
ute game in which she held three 
break points. But she failed to con¬ 
vert any of those, and Halep held, 
before breaking at love to end it. 

In two men’s quarterfinals 
that were suspended by rain on 
Wednesday evening. No. 1 Rafael 
Nadal completed a 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 
6-2 comeback over llth-seeded 
Diego Schwartzman, and No. 5 
Juan Martin del Potro defeated 
No. 3 Marin Ciiic 7-6 (5), 5-7, 6- 
3, 7-5. 



Alessandra Tarantino/AP 

Sloane Stephens, right, is congratulated Thursday by compatriot 
Madison Keys after winning their French Open semifinal match, 6-4, 
6-4, at Roland Garros in Paris. 
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Jose Serrano, Ramstein 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — Jose Serrano is a half-miler. 

His coaches will tell you that; 
he’ll tell you that. 

So, it came as no surprise that 
the Ramstein senior repeated as 
champion in the 800 meters at the 
DODEA Europe 2018 Track and 
Field Championships. 

Serrano also broke a European 
record at the meet — but not in 
the 800. 

In a testament to his talent, de¬ 
termination and versatility, Ser¬ 
rano set a European mark in the 
3,200. It was his fourth gold in two 
days, coming a day after winning 
the 800 and the 1,600, and hours 
after anchoring the Royals’ win¬ 
ning 3,200 relay team to within a 
second of a new European best. 

For his achievements, Serrano 
is the 2018 Stars and Stripes boys 
track and field Athlete of the 
Year. 

Serrano said he wanted to end 
his high school running career 
with a bang — and that’s exactly 
what he did. 

“It feels great,” he said of win¬ 
ning four events. “It’s my senior 
year ... might as well give it my 
all in all my events and hope that 
in college I can do even better.” 

Serrano said he hopes to run 
in college but hasn’t made up his 


mind on where he’ll go yet. 

It’s probably safe to say Serrano 
has a lot more potential to tap. 

A year ago, Serrano, 17, won the 
800 at Europeans but he didn’t 
run any of the longer events, 
hampered all season by an in¬ 
jury. It was his first year running 
for Ramstein, after transferring 
from Oceanside, Calif 

Serrano jump-started his se¬ 
nior year with a second-place fin¬ 
ish in the DODEA Europe cross 
country championships, as he 
began seeing the results of being 
injury free. 

Serrano trained and competed 
throughout the spring without 
injuries. 

“It feels a lot better” to be in- 
jury-free, he said. “I don’t have to 
worry about anything pretty much 
during my races; I can go all out 
without negative consequences.” 

His race times bore that out. 
Serrano’s best time of 1:59.88 
going into Europeans this year 
was nearly five seconds faster 
than his winning time at the 
championships in 2017. 

Most impressive about his ef¬ 
forts on the track at this year’s 
Europeans was his ability to pre¬ 
vail in two close races where he 
came from behind to outkick his 
opponents down the final stretch. 

In the 800, Serrano overtook 
and nipped Ramstein senior Nick 



Clinton at the finish line by a hair, 

2:00.55 to 2:00.56. 

Serrano had to do the same in 
the 3,200, where he was trailing 
fellow Royal Dashiell Rogers with 
under a lap to go. Serrano used 
his 800 speed to his advantage to 
stride past Rogers at the finish, 
cutting nearly 29 seconds off his 
best time of the year to set a new 
European record of 9:51.43. 

Ramstein coach William Buck- 
ley admitted that he was sur¬ 
prised by the 3,200 result. 

“His best event was the 800,” 

Buckley said of Serrano. “Our 
goal coming in was for him to 
break 2 (minutes), that’s what we 
were focused on. 

“The fact that he won (the3,200) 
and then got the record, that was 
really exciting,” the coach said. 

“We had anticipated that Dash 
(Rogers) was going to do it, and 
instead he came through.” 

Buckley attributes part of Ser¬ 
rano’s success this year to being 
injury free: “He’s been strong all 
season.” 

But also, “he’s a phenomenal 
kid and just focused,” Buckley 
said. “He knew what he wanted 
and he worked really, really hard 
at practice. You could always 
count on him to be there and do 
what he needed to do.” 

svan.jenniferOstri pes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 

Jada Branch, Kaiserslautern 



Photos By Michael Abrams/S tars and Stripes 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — Kaiserslautern’s Jada 
Branch spent the first few weeks 
of her track and field season this 
spring nursing an injury. 

At the Raiders’ season opener 
at Wiesbaden on April 14, Branch 
pulled a hamstring that took 
about three weeks to heal. 

But the injury hardly slowed 
her down. 

Branch recovered in time to set 
two records at the DODEA Eu¬ 
rope 2018 Track and Field Cham¬ 
pionships, in the triple jump and 
400 meters. Her performance 
capped off a remarkable four-year 
high school track and field career, 
one in which she set multiple Eu¬ 
ropean and school records and 
dominated her signature events, 
the triple and long jumps. 

Branch is the 2018 Stars and 
Stripes girls track and field Ath¬ 
lete of the Year. 

In the triple jump. Branch 
soared 39 feet, 6 inches, to break 
her own European record, set 
a year ago at the championship 
meet. 

In the long jump, she landed at 
18 feet, 4.75 inches, a bit short of 
her personal best 18 feet, 9.75 inch¬ 
es — but good enough for gold. 

Her biggest challenge and ac¬ 
complishment, perhaps — one 
indicative of her up-and-down 
season — was bouncing back in 
the 400. 

In the preliminaries. Branch 
stumbled near the finish line. 


nearly passing out in the with¬ 
ering heat, falling to third after 
commanding a lead. 

She roared back the next day to 
hold off Vilseck’s Tynniesia Wil¬ 
son, running a 57.28 to top the re¬ 
cord that eluded her last year by 
two tenths of a second. 

“I was encouraging myself 
throughout the race in my head,” 
Branch said. “Coming down that 
home stretch, I had to remind 
myself that, ‘Hey, this is where 
you were at (in preliminaries) ... 
you stumbled a bit, so let’s push 
through that, shake off the ner¬ 
vous energy.’” 

For Branch, 18, nerves are part 
of the game. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter where I’m 
at,” she said. “I don’t even care if 
it’s like a guaranteed win. I’m ner¬ 
vous. Sometimes, I feel like I’m 
going to cry and throw up.” 

But Branch can battle through 
those nerves. Kaiserslautern 
track and field coach Jason Stead¬ 
man said Branch “is a mentally 
tough athlete.” 

“A lot of the theory behind the 
sport goes into everything she 
does on the track,” he said. “She 
can immediately dissect exactly 
what she could have done better 
at the end of a race, and a lot of 
times, it takes the words right out 
of my mouth.” 

Steadman said Branch is me¬ 
ticulous with her training, yet 
also takes time to mentor athletes 
around her. 

“Her confidence catches on like 
wildfire and motivates everyone 
around her,” he said. 


In addition to the two European 
records she holds. Branch is the 
record holder in five different 
events at Kaiserslautern: 300 
hurdles, 200,400, triple jump and 
long jump, Steadman said. 

Heading into the summer. 
Branch has her sights focused on 
one more big competition before 
entering the college ranks. She’s 
competing in the youth Down 
Under Games next month in 
Australia, where she’ll represent 
North Carolina, the home state of 
her summer track club. 

This fall. Branch will attend 
Louisiana Tech University. She 
received a full-ride track and 
field scholarship to the Division 
I school. 

She was recruited, she said, 
primarily for the jumps, but she 
said she might race in some of the 
sprints. 

Steadman said Branch stepped 
up for the team earlier this season 
when the Raiders were missing 
their anchor for the 3,200 relay 
team. On the same day as prom, 
she helped the team qualify for 
Europeans. Steadman said he 
clocked her in less than 2:10, in¬ 
cluding the first lap in 60 seconds. 

“I definitely feel like I could do 
the 800; we’ll see,” Branch said. 

For now, her goal is to “continue 
to train and just become stronger 
and better,” she said. 

For Branch, the sky is the 
limit. 

Or, as she says it, “once you hit 
the sky, go beyond that.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE/AUTO RACING 


ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 


Baseball: Alex Ogletree, Sigonella 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Sometimes statistics don’t tell the full story of a 
baseball game. 

Other times, they come awfully close. 

It’s hard to craft a narrative depicting the perfor¬ 
mance of Sigonella pitcher Alex Ogletree in the 2018 
DODEA Europe Division II/III baseball champion¬ 
ship game that illustrates his dominance better than 
his unadorned pitching line: seven innings, zero runs, 
three hits and 16 strikeouts. Topped off, of course, 
with a second straight European championship. 

Still, there’s a larger story to tell. 

“We didn’t use him much through the tournament 
so he could have this moment,” Sigonella coach Matt 
McKown said. 

Ogletree had more than a few such moments dur¬ 
ing a dominant senior season that earned him rec¬ 
ognition as Stars and Stripes baseball Athlete of the 
Year. 

There were moments of drama and intrigue in the 
European championship game, an eventual 1-0 win 
for Sigonella. Not every inning was clean. Spangda- 
hlem runners reached third base and tiptoed along 
the line towards home plate. Sigonella’s response to 
all this stress bordered on the serene, so confident 
were the Jaguars in the pitcher to whom they’d en¬ 
trusted their season. 

Catcher Mason Carter spent two championship 
seasons with Ogletree. 

“We just became friends from the start,” Carter 
said. “Just built a really trustworthy relationship 
with each other.” 

Ogletree reciprocated the trust his team placed 
in him, attributing his championship-game gem to 
“coaching and catching” along with the Jaguars’ de¬ 
pendable defense. 

“As long as we threw strikes I knew the defense 
behind me would back me up. I know that all the 
stuff that we put it in practice would kind of pick it¬ 
self up and tie in to what we were doing here,” Ogle- 

Softball; Kayla Silden, Vilseck 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

In softball, as in any high school sport, senior lead¬ 
ership is key. If they’re up to the task, a senior can 
set an emotional and psychological tone for a team, 
instill the required work ethic and guide inexperi¬ 
enced teammates through adversity. 

It also helps if they can really swing a bat. 

Vilseck Falcons senior Kayla Silden embodied all 
of the intangible and very tangible aspects of a se¬ 
nior leader this spring. As a result, she is the 2018 
Stars and Stripes softball Athlete of the Year. 

Silden was the only starter back from the 2017 
Falcons, a team that reached the Division I semifi¬ 
nals. Coach Jim Hall made it clear that she was the 
key to another successful season. 

“I just told her, ‘We’re going to depend on you 
for leadership. We really need you to work with the 
young kids and bring them up towards your level, 
because if we win or lose will depend on that,”’ Hall 
said. 

Silden took some time to find her voice. Hall said 
Silden “tried to be a quiet leader,” but ultimately 
“had to say a lot more than she wanted to.” Silden 
explained that she needed to find a comfort level 
with her younger teammates before presenting her¬ 
self as an authority figure. 

“I feel like since I didn’t have that chemistry with 
my team yet, I shouldn’t be very vocal,” Silden said. 
“As the season went on I built that chemistry with 
my team and I eventually knew how to lead. 

“I had to learn who they are in order for me to 
know what to do.” 

Silden’s credibility as the Falcons’ leader rested in 
large part on her ability to perform on the field, and 
there was no adjustment period at all in that regard. 
She produced a .633 batting average this spring, 
scoring 46 runs and driving in 32 more, while lead¬ 
ing the Falcons back to the European semifinal 
round. 

“I had to step up as a player as well,” Silden said. 



Michael B. KELLEP/Stars and Stripes 


tree said. “I’m just glad I was able to go out and do it 
then and knock it out.” 

With everything set up for a perfect end to his 
high school career, Ogletree made sure that’s how 
it played out with one of the most dominant pitching 
performances in DODEA Europe baseball tourna¬ 
ment history. 

“Big players step up in big situations,” McKown 
said. 

In DODEA Europe baseball this year, there was 
no player bigger than Ogletree. 

broome.gregory(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: (abroomestripes 



Martin EoNASH/Stars and Stripes 


“If I’m the captain of the team, I need to do better 
and work harder than the rest of the players.” 

By deed and, eventually, word, Silden was exactly 
the senior the Falcons needed. 



Colin E. Braley/AP 


Driver Matt Kenseth stands in the garage area before a practice 
run for a NASCAR Cup Series race May 11 at Kansas Speedway in 
Kansas City, Kan. Kenseth has a bunch more hats to wear this time 
around at Roush Fenway Racing as part-time driver of the No. 6 car. 


Kenseth comfy 
with many hats 


By Pete Iacobelli 
Associated Press 

DARLINGTON, S.C. — Matt 
Kenseth’s goals are all short-term 
these days. 

The 2003 NASCAR champion 
who rejoined owner Jack Roush 
at Roush Fenway Racing two 
months ago understands he’s not 
yet a threat to win in the No. 6 
Ford. And with a part-time sched¬ 
ule, Kenseth is not worried about 
points or the Monster Energy 
NASCAR Cup Series playoffs. 

“It’s a lot different than any¬ 
thing I ever done before,” Kens¬ 
eth said Wednesday at Darlington 
Raceway, where he took part 
in a tire test. “It’s stepping into 
something that’s somewhat of a 
project.” 

And one that Kenseth’s not sure 
he’s yet helped improve. 

He was 36th in his return with 
Roush Fenway at Kansas last 
month due to an accident. Kens¬ 
eth took the pole for the All-Star 
race at Charlotte and finished 
14th in the race, then 17th a week 
later in the Coca-Cola 600. Kens¬ 
eth felt the team had improved a 
week ago with a 13th at Pocono 
and is looking for better things 
this weekend at Michigan. 

Kenseth had 39 wins in 21 years 
of racing, most of those as Roush’s 
driver. Their biggest moments 
came in the 2003 championship 
season when the ultra-consistent 
Kenseth had a win and 25 top 10s 
to capture the title. 

After the 2012 season, Kens¬ 
eth jumped to Joe Gibbs Racing 
where he finished second in the 
championship chase in 2013. He 
lost his ride at JGR after last sea¬ 
son and could not find a full-time 
seat for 2018. 

Instead of fretting about lost op¬ 
portunities or lobbying for a spot. 


Kenseth stayed content and com¬ 
fortable on the sidelines with his 
family. His 25-year-old son Ross 
races stock cars, and Matt and 
wife Katie have four daughters 
ranging from 8-year-old Kaylin 
to five-month old Mallory. 

But amid the family time, a call 
came from his old boss, Roush. 

Kenseth thought about the 
offer and, because of his respect 
for Roush, decided to return and 
help improve the one-time pow¬ 
erhouse No. 6 ride made famous 
by Hall of Earner Mark Martin. 
Trevor Bayne was in the No. 6 at 
the start of the season. 

Kenseth said his role is to help 
get his car and the No. 17 team 
of Ricky Stenhouse Jr. running 
alongside NASCAR’s best. 

“There’s a lot of great things 
there and they have a lot of good 
momentum,” Kenseth said of the 
Roush Fenway teams. “But we 
still know there’s a lot of work to 
do to get both cars up there con¬ 
tending week in and week out.” 

That’s part of the reason Kens¬ 
eth and the team came to Dar¬ 
lington for the tire test. Kenseth 
won the Southern 500 here in 
2013 and has 12 top-10 finishes 
in 24 starts, so he’s adept at navi¬ 
gating the track. The extra laps, 
though, give him an extra chance 
to bond with the No. 6 crew dur¬ 
ing the tire tests. 

“That’s an important thing,” he 
said. 

Kenseth has enjoyed his 
changed role in NASCAR and 
hopes he can improve Roush 
Fenway’s fortunes for this season 
and beyond — but not necessar¬ 
ily with him in the car long-term. 
The 46-year-old driver sees this 
season as a week-to-week propo¬ 
sition without an eye on staking 
himself to a full-time job because 
of satisfactory performance. 
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BELMONT STAKES/NHL 

Justify arrives in 
attempt at Triple 


NY for 
Crown 



Julio Cortez/AP 

Trainer Bob Baffert walks Justify after the Triple Crown hopeful 
arrived Wednesday at Belmont Park in Elmont, N.Y. 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Washington Capitals captain Alex Ovechkin passes the puck during a 
practice Wednesday in Las Vegas. 

Ovechkin, Kuznetsov 
inspire Russian fans 


By Beth Harris 

Associated Press 

NEWYORK—Kentucky Derby 
and Preakness winner Justify ar¬ 
rived in New York on Wednesday 
ahead of this weekend’s Belmont 
Stakes, in which the colt will try 
to sweep the Triple Crown. 

Justify traveled smoothly to 
Belmont Park via a flight from 
Louisville, Ky., and a van ride 
from an airport on Long Island. 
He was greeted by a throng of 
media recording every step as 
he walked into Barn 1, the same 
place American Pharoah stayed 
before ending the sport’s 37-year 
drought with a Triple Crown 
sweep in 2015 and becoming the 
12th horse to achieve the feat. 

“It’s just a different vibe,” said 
Bob Baffert, who also trained 
Pharoah. “It’s like we know it can 
be done.” 

Justify will face nine rivals on 
Saturday in the 1 y 2 -mile Belmont, 
the longest and most grueling of 
the three-race series. He brings 
a 5-0 career record to the race in 
which the colt is the morning-line 
favorite at 4-5 odds. 

“Now he has to just close the 
deal,” Baffert said. “It’s a lot of 
pressure, too. You’re in New York. 
The place is going to be rocking. 
You want to see superstars.” 

Justify was greeted with 
squeals from horses already in 
the barn of trainer John Ter- 
ranova, who hosts Baffert’s out- 
of-town runners. 

“He got their attention some¬ 
how. He must give off something,” 
Baffert said. “When he got off 
the van, he was just dragging me 
around there.” 

Baffert was the victim of a bite 
on his hand from Justify the other 
day while walking the horse. 

“He’s a tough horse,” the train¬ 
er said. “For about four seconds, 
you can love on him, but that’s 
it.” 

Baffert had yet to decide ex¬ 
actly what the colt will do on Bel- 


By Tom Canavan 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — There are hors¬ 
es for courses and Hall of Fame 
trainer Bill Mott thinks he has 
one ready to upset Justify’s bid 
for a Triple Crown in the Belmont 
Stakes. 

The colt is Hofburg, a 9-2 sec¬ 
ond choice in the $1.5 milhon race 
Saturday. Justify will look to be¬ 
come thoroughbred racing’s 13th 
Triple Crown winner and second 
in four years. American Pharoah 
ended a 37-year drought in 2015. 

Mott is the first to admit beat¬ 
ing the undefeated and heav¬ 
ily favored Justify won’t be easy. 
Trainer Bob Baffert’s colt was 
impressive in winning the muddy 


mont Park’s deep, sandy surface, 
although it won’t be anything of 
consequence; his mqjor training 
has been completed. 

Justify won the Derby and 
Preakness on sloppy tracks. Baf¬ 
fert prefers a dry, fast track. 

Some of Justify’s rivals have 
already tested the track after ar¬ 
riving earlier in the week. 

Hofburg, the early 9-2 second 
choice, galloped on Wednesday 
and visited the paddock where 
he will be saddled on race day. 
Bravazo, the Preakness runner- 
up, also galloped. 

Justify and Bravazo are the 


Kentucky Derby more than a 
month ago, and the son of Scat 
Daddy showed a lot of heart in 
fending off Bravazo and Tenfold 
at the foggy Preakness roughly 
three weeks ago. 

“Our horse has been get¬ 
ting some attention. They made 
him second choice in the morn¬ 
ing line,” Mott said of Hofburg. 
“From the rumblings I have been 
hearing, it seems there are a few 
people talking about him and 
handicappers seem to like him.” 

Hofburg finished seventh in the 
Derby after encountering traffic 
problems and skipped the Preak¬ 
ness. The lightly raced 3-year-old 
colt, ridden by Irad Ortiz, has one 
win in four lifetime starts. 

So why the hoopla? 


only horses that will compete in 
the Derby, Preakness and Bel¬ 
mont. Justify’s half-length victory 
in the Preakness allowed Baffert 
to tie D. Wayne Lukas with his 
14th victory in a Triple Crown 
race, the most by any trainer. 

Now, Bravazo and Lukas will 
try to upend history. 

“I think it’ll get down to which 
horses have the pedigree and the 
stamina to finish,” Lukas said. 

That won’t be known until Sat¬ 
urday because none of the horses 
has ever run 1 Vi miles in a race, 
and likely won’t be asked to again 
in their careers. 


Hofburg has the genes for the 
1 Vi mile race around the Belmont 
Park surface. He is the son of 
Tapit, who has sired three of the 
last four Belmont winners — To- 
nalist (2014), Creator (2016) and 
Tapwrit last year. When Ameri¬ 
can Pharoah won in 2015, the sec¬ 
ond-place finisher was Frosted, 
another son of Tapit. 

“You have to have a horse that 
really wants to do that, and is ca¬ 
pable of doing that,” Mott said of 
the distance, the longest of the 
Triple Crown races. “That’s one 
of the main ingredients right 
there. Some of those horses are 
just made a little different. They 
move a little different and have 
the lung capacity, and they have 
the whole package to do it.” 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Alex Ovech¬ 
kin knows the Washington Capi¬ 
tals have plenty of fans back in 
Russia. 

“Over there lots of friends, 
lots of people watch the games,” 
Ovechkin said of his countrymen. 
“It’s been huge.” 

He is also huge in Barrie, On¬ 
tario, where projected top-five 
draft pick Andrei Svechnikov has 
been watching Ovechkin, Evg¬ 
eny Kuznetsov and Dmitry Orlov 
serve as inspirations for young 
Russian players and fans on this 
run to the Stanley Cup Final. The 
native of Siberian city Barnaul 
got to meet his fellow Russians on 
Monday morning and got an up- 
close view of their dominance in 
Game 4 that night. 

“[Ovechkin] and Kuzy and 
Orlov, these guys just famous in 
hockey world,” Svechnikov said. 
“I am very happy.” 

Ovechkin, Kuznetsov and Orlov 
are making plenty of young Rus¬ 
sian players and fans happy. They 
are just one win away from win¬ 
ning the Stanley Cup. Svechnikov 
admired smooth-skating, high- 
scoring Hall of Fame winger 
Pavel Bure growing up, and now 
watches in amazement at what 
Kuznetsov does on the ice with 
his skill — not to mention his 
bird-flapping celebrations. 

“Great skater. Every time 
wants to be involved, hungry 
every time. Very smart player. 
A lot of skill,” Svechnikov said of 


Scoreboard 


Stanley Cup Final 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Washington 3, Vegas 1 
Vegas 6, Washington 4 
Washington 3, Vegas 2 
Washington 3, Vegas 1 
Washington 6, Vegas 2 
Thursday: at Vegas 
x-Sunday, June 10: at Washington 
AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Monday CET; 8 a.m. 
Monday JKT 

x-Wednesday, June 13: at Vegas 
AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Thursday CET; 8 a.m. 
Thursday JKT 


Kuznetsov, who leads the playoffs 
in scoring and added four assists 
in a 6-2 win over Vegas. “He just 
like star, you know? He can do 
whatever he want.” 

The joy of Ovechkin, Kuznetsov 
and Orlov is being watched close¬ 
ly not only in Washington but 
back home where they’re big fan 
favorites. 

“A lot of people watching it be¬ 
cause three Russian players in 
Washington and obviously Ovi 
big superstar in the world and 
everybody follow,” Orlov said. “A 
lot of fans, a lot of kids enjoy his 
game.” 

The Capitals could have the 
most Russians on a Cup cham¬ 
pion in the salary-cap era. The 
2004 Tampa Bay Lightning were 
backstopped to their first fran¬ 
chise title by Nikolai Khabibulin, 
and the Detroit Red Wings’ Rus¬ 
sian Five in the 1990s shined a 
spotlight on all the talent coming 
out of the old Soviet system. 


Hofburg has talent to pull off upset 
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NBA FINALS _ 

Cavaliers' chances 
keep slipping away 

Despite triple-double from James, contributions 
from role players, Cleveland still comes up short 



Joshua Gunter/AP 


Cavaliers forward LeBron James, left, is defended by Golden State Warriors guard Stephen Curry during 
the first half of Wednesday's NBA Finals Game 3 in Cleveland. James had 33 points, 10 rebounds and 
11 assists in the Cavaiiers’ 110-102 loss. 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — They had 
their chances. 

All of these events were down¬ 
right ideal for the Cleveland Cav¬ 
aliers: Stephen Curry’s shooting 
game was awful for most of the 
night, Klay Thompson’s wasn’t 
much better, the Cavs led by as 
many as 13 in the first half and 
some non-producers from the 
first two games of these NBA Fi¬ 
nals were starting to finally give 
LeBron James the contributions 
he’s craved. 

And it still wasn’t enough. 

Another chance was wasted, 
and the season is now just about 
over. 

Game 3 went down as a loss, 
and now the Cavaliers find them¬ 
selves in the hole from which 
no NBA team has ever escaped. 
Golden State rallied to top Cleve¬ 
land 110-102 on Wednesday night 
to take a 3-0 lead in the finals, 
with a chance to clinch its second 
straight championship Friday 
when this series resumes. 

“It’s definitely a tough loss and 
we had our chances,” James said. 
“We have another opportunity on 
Friday to win on our home floor 
... to extend the series. But we’ve 
got to come out and got to play 48 
minutes.” 

James was fantastic, again: 33 
points, 10 rebounds and 11 as- 

Scoreboard 


Finals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Golden State 3, Cleveland 0 

Golden State 124, Cleveland 114, OT 
Golden State 122, Cleveland 103 
Wednesday: Golden State 110, Cleve¬ 
land 102 

Friday, June 8: at Cleveland AFN- 
Sports: 3 a.m. Saturday, CET; 10 a.ni. Sat¬ 
urday, JKT 

x-Monday, June 11: at Golden State 
AFN-Sports: 3 cum. Tuesday, CET; 10 a.m. 
Tuesday, JKT 

x-Thursday, June 14: at Cleveland. 
AFN-Sports: 3 a.m. Friday, CET; 10 a.m. 
Friday, JKT 

x-Sunday, June 17: at Golden State 
AFN-Sports: 2 a.m. Monday, CET; 9 a.m. 
Monday, JKT 

Wednesday 

Warriors 110, Cavaliers 102 

GOLDEN STATE - Durant 15-23 7-7 
43, D.Green 4-8 2-2 10, McGee 5-7 0-0 10, 
Curry 3-16 4-4 11, K.Thompson 4-11 0-0 
10, Bell 4-5 2-4 10, Looney 0-0 0-0 0, West 
0-2 0-0 0, Livingston 4-5 0-0 8, McCaw 0-0 
0-0 0, Young 0-0 0-0 0, Iguodala 3-4 2-2 8. 
Totals 42-81 17-19 110. 

CLEVELAND - James 13-28 6-7 33, Love 

6- 13 5-5 20, T.Thompson 4-8 0-1 8, Hill 2-6 
0-0 5, Smith 5-14 0-0 13, Nance Jr. 2-4 1-2 
5, J.Green 1-4 0-0 3, Korver 0-4 0-0 0, Hood 

7- 11 1-2 15. Totals 40-92 13-17 102. 

Golden State 28 24 31 27-110 

Cleveland 29 29 23 21-102 

Three-Point Goals—Golden State 9-26 
(Durant 6-9, K.Thompson 2-5, Curry 1-10, 
D.Green 0-2), Cleveland 9-31 (Love 3-7, 
Smith 3-10, Hill 1-2, J.Green 1-3, James 
1-6, Hood 0-1, Korver 0-2). Fouled Out— 
None. Rebounds—Golden State 37 (Du¬ 
rant 13), Cleveland 47 (Love 13). Assists— 
Golden State 27 (D.Green 9), Cleveland 
20 (James 11). Total Fouls—Golden State 
20, Cleveland 18. Technicals—D.Green, 
Golden State coach Warriors (Defensive 
three second), T.Thompson. A—20,562 
(20,562). 


sists. The Cavaliers rolled the 
dice and put Rodney Hood into 
the series, and got 15 points from 
him. Kevin Love had 20 points 
and 13 rebounds and J.R. Smith 
finished with 13 points, finally 
making some shots. 

They just couldn’t stop Kevin 
Durant. 

“Incredible, even by his stan¬ 
dards,” Love said. 

With Curry and Thompson 
non-factors much of the game, 
combining for 21 points on 7-for- 
27 combined shooting, Durant 
finished with a playoff career- 
best 43 points. 

“We got stagnant,” Love said. 
“We were ultra-aggressive in 
that first half, myself included. 
But third quarters have kind of 
been our Achilles heel all year.... 
I think that was mostly it.” 

Game 1 of this series will be re¬ 
membered by how Cleveland let it 
get away; the botched rebound by 
Smith to be forever played as one 
of those quintessential wish-you- 
had-it-back moments. Game 3 of 
this series will probably be re¬ 
membered by how the Cavaliers, 
even with Curry missing 13 of his 
first 14 shots, dominated stretch¬ 
es of the first half and went into 
the locker room only up by six. 

They were asking for trouble. 

They’re now in trouble. 

“I thought we played a good 
first half,” Cavaliers coach Ty- 


ronn Lue said. “They’re going to 
make runs. That’s what this team 
does. To be up six at the half after 
being up 13 ... they’re going to 
make runs. We understand that.” 

So this series is just about fin¬ 
ished, or at least, that’s what the 
history books say. The 3-0 deficit 
has, until now, been insurmount¬ 


able in NBA playoff annals. 

A bounce here, a couple stops 
there, the Cavs could be leading 
in these finals and the conversa¬ 
tion would be different. 

Instead, Cleveland is only left 
to wonder if James is a game 
from leaving. But he’s not going 
anywhere, even mentally, until 


this series is over. 

“For me, tonight will be tough,” 
James said. “Tomorrow I’ll replay 
some plays and some moments, 
things of that nature. I’ll wake up 
Friday morning. I’ll be locked in 
on the game plan and what needs 
to be done to help our team win. 
That’s who I am.” 


Dynasty: Warriors one win from third title in four years 


FROM BACK PAGE 

two teams who have gotten to know each other 
well since 2015. 

After Durant scored, Curry and Green 
rushed to his side and the trio walked back 
toward Golden State’s bench where the other 
Warriors were hugging and high-fiving. 

As always Durant stayed cool. 

“I don’t want to downplay anything, but 
I don’t want to act like this is the end of the 
road,” Durant said. “So just get back to work 
tomorrow and figure out a better game plan.” 

Durant said the similarity with last year’s 
shot — a moment that helped define his first 
championship — didn’t occur to him. 

“No, not at all,” he said. “I just took the 
shot.” 

There was nothing James or the Cavs could 
do but think about what might have been after 
losing two games that were within their reach. 

“Tonight will be tough,” said James, who 
scored 33 and rolled his right ankle in the 
first half “Tomorrow I’ll replay some plays 
and some moments and things of that nature. 
When I wake up Friday morning I’ll be locked 
in on the game plan of what needs to be done 
to help our team win. That’s just who I am.” 

Golden State will now have four chances 
to wrap up its title starting with Game 4 on 
Friday night. The Warriors are trying to join 
a select list of teams to win three champion¬ 
ships in four years. 

Kevin Love added 20 points for the Cavs, 
who have fallen into a hole in which no team 
has ever emerged. Cleveland came back from 
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The Warriors' Andre Iguodala dunks against 
the Cavaliers' Tristan Thompson during the 
second half of Game 3 on Wednesday in 
Cleveland. Iguodala, the 2015 finals MVF; 
scored eight points and made one steal in 
22 minutes of play after missing the first 
two games of the series due to injury. 

a 3-1 deficit to stun the Warriors in the 2016 
finals, but that was when Durant was in Okla¬ 
homa City and James had a different support¬ 
ing cast. 


The Warriors won despite a 3-for-16 shoot¬ 
ing performance from Curry, who did come 
up big down the stretch as the Cavs were try¬ 
ing to salvage their season. 

Now Cleveland could be down to one final 
game with James, who recorded his 10th tri¬ 
ple-double in the finals. The three-time cham¬ 
pion can opt out of his $35.6 million contract 
and test free agency this summer, and it may 
be time for the 33-year-old to find a team ca¬ 
pable of beating the Warriors. 

These Cavs can’t figure it out. 

Durant, who tilted this rivalry toward the 
West Coast when he signed with the Warriors 
as a free agent before last season, was bril¬ 
liant from the start. He helped offset a rough 
night for Curry, who made a finals-record 
nine three-pointers in Game 2, but was just 
1-for-lO from behind the arc and didn’t score 
his second field goal until there were under 
three minutes left. 

Curry’s scoop shot put the Warriors up 98- 
97 and defensive specialist Andre Iguodala, 
who didn’t play in Games 1 or 2 because of a 
knee injury, came up with a steal under the 
basket. Curry finally buried a three and after 
James matched him with a long shot, Iguodala 
drove the lane for a thundering dunk. 

Moments later, Durant delivered his dagger 
to silence Cleveland’s crowd. 

“No, that wasn’t the same shot,” James said 
when asked to compare Durant’s three to last 
year’s. “The one he made tonight was about 
four or five feet behind the one he made last 
year. He’s an assassin.” 
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Tournament could give 
Putiu boost amid woes 



Former U.S. goalkeeper Hope Solo is actively campaigning against 
the U.S.-led North America bid to host the 2026 World Cup. 

Solo trying to sway 
vote against US bid 


By James Ellingworth 
Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Vladimir Putin’s 
Russia was always going to be a 
controversial host, but few could 
have imagined the turbulent situ¬ 
ation that greets the 2018 World 
Cup. 

The annexation of Crimea, al¬ 
leged U.S. election interference, 
the war in Syria and a poisoned 
spy in Britain are just a few of the 
storms surrounding the Kremlin 
before Putin officially declares 
the tournament open on June 14. 

Russia’s disputes with the 
United States and many Euro¬ 
pean countries have galvanized 
Putin’s support at home against a 
backdrop of economic problems. 
He won re-election in March 
with nearly 77 percent of the 
vote, though leading opponent 
Alexei Navalny was barred from 
running because of a fraud con¬ 
viction widely seen as politically 
motivated. 

Russia’s reputation as a sports 
power has been tarnished inter¬ 
nationally by doping scandals but 
a successful World Cup could fur¬ 
ther boost Putin’s prestige in the 
eyes of a Russian audience. 

“Putin needed the World Cup 
mainly for domestic purposes, 
and I think it will serve him well 
in that sense, just like Sochi did,” 
Moscow-based political analyst 
Dmitry Oreshkin told The As¬ 
sociated Press. “The World Cup 
takes his approval rating up, be¬ 
cause most people like watching 
football. Albeit a short-lived one, 
it will nonetheless be a distrac¬ 
tion from the post-Soviet reality.” 

Foreign conflicts 

There have been controversial 
World Cup hosts before — Argen¬ 
tina hosted the 1978 tournament 
two years after a military coup — 
but it’s rare for the host nation to 
be under international sanctions. 

Many leading Russian officials 
and companies find it hard, if not 
impossible, to do business inter¬ 
nationally under United States 
and European Union measures 
imposed due to the 2014 annexa¬ 
tion of Crimea from Ukraine and 
Russian backing for separatist 
forces in eastern Ukraine. 

In March the British Foreign 
Secretary, Boris Johnson, even 
compared Russia’s World Cup 
to the 1936 Olympics in Hitler’s 
Germany. That remark caused 
widespread outrage in Russia, 
a country which lost millions of 
people fighting Nazism during 
World War II. Britain has ac¬ 
cused Russia of involvement in 
poisoning Russian ex-spy Sergei 
Skripal in March. 

The U.S. may not have quali¬ 
fied, but it’s a key market for FIFA 
and a likely host for 2026. Rus¬ 
sia’s reputation there has been hit 
by allegations it tried to sway the 
2016 presidential election in favor 
of the winner, Donald Trump. 


All that will likely negate a 
popularity boost from the World 
Cup, argues opposition politician 
Dmitry Gudkov. 

“If the Russian government re¬ 
ally wanted to strengthen their 
reputation around the world,” he 
said, “they shouldn’t have gotten 
involved in military conflicts in 
Eastern Ukraine or Syria, nor 
should they have interfered in the 
US presidential election or let the 
Skripal case happen. All of this 
trumps any attempt of improving 
our image around the world.” 

Diplomatic dilemma 

Political leaders from the West¬ 
ern countries which have im¬ 
posed sanctions on Russia could 
face a dilemma if their country 
does well at the World Cup. 

While many European lead¬ 
ers have been reluctant to visit 
Putin’s Kremlin in recent years, 
and British officials and the royal 
family are staging a formal boy¬ 
cott, they could face pressure 
to travel and support a national 
team which reaches the semifi¬ 
nals or final. 

“The average voter would like 
to see his country’s leaders pres¬ 
ent at the stadium for the crucial 
match,” said Alexander Baunov, 
an analyst at the Carnegie Center 
in Moscow. “And those leaders 
will face a difficult choice.” 

Trouble at home 

Putin has consistently high 
approval ratings but many Rus¬ 
sians are still unhappy with the 
sputtering economy and official 
corruption. 

However, they don’t tend to 
blame Putin, who’s still widely 
credited with stabilizing Russia 
in the early 2000s following the 
chaotic post-Soviet 1990s. Local 
officials, ministers or the ruling 
United Russia party, are all tar¬ 
gets of popular ire and tend to 
have significantly lower popular¬ 
ity than Putin in polling. 

The World Cup could help Putin 
appear as a man of the people. 


“The purpose of offering football 
to the people of the world and the 
Russian people, while bypassing 
the elite, is similar to his conserva¬ 
tive or anti-migration messages to 
Europe,” Baunov said. 

Political protests will be heav¬ 
ily restricted during the World 
Cup and unsanctioned demon¬ 
strations could provoke a heavy- 
handed police response. 

The economy 

When Russia won the right 
to host the World Cup in 2010, 
Putin boasted of Russia’s strong 
GDP growth, “sustainable devel¬ 
opment of four percent a year.” 
However, Russia’s now emerg¬ 
ing from a recession caused by 
sanctions and low oil prices, and 
the International Monetary Fund 
predicts growth of just 1.7 per¬ 
cent this year. 

The Russian government says 
the World Cup will boost economic 
growth for years to come, though 
that analysis is widely disputed. 

Sport scandals 

The 2014 Winter Olympics 
in Sochi looked like an unques¬ 
tioned success for Putin, even as 
the crisis in neighboring Ukraine 
started to sap attention from the 
games. 

Four years on, Russia’s unbeat¬ 
able gold-medal haul has been 
tarnished by revelations of wide¬ 
spread doping across multiple 
sports, including soccer. FIFA has 
investigated some Russian play¬ 
ers but says it found no evidence 
the current World Cup squad was 
implicated. 

Putin as sports fan 

The Russian president loves ice 
hockey but doesn’t seem much of 
a soccer fan. 

Putin’s expected to attend the 
opening game June 14, when 
Russia plays Saudi Arabia. The 
Saudis are the only team of the 32 
at the World Cup which is ranked 
lower than Russia. 


Associated Press 

LONDON — A World Cup win¬ 
ner and Olympic champion with 
the United States, Hope Solo now 
wants her country to lose one of 
its biggest soccer contests: FIFA’s 
vote on the 2026 World Cup host. 

“I can’t say it should be award¬ 
ed to Morocco,” Solo told The As¬ 
sociated Press. “But I don’t think 
it should go to the United States, 
and that’s hard to say.” 

By choosing to actively cam¬ 
paign against the U.S.-led North 
America bid. Solo risks alienating 
herself further from the soccer 
community in her homeland. 

The bid leadership was ex¬ 
asperated when informed Solo 
was undermining their efforts 
heading into Wednesday’s vote, 
dismissing her criticism of the 
governance of soccer but declin¬ 
ing to go on the record in detail. 

This is not an isolated eruption 
against U.S. Soccer. Solo has rea¬ 
son to be disgruntled. After 202 
international appearances—a re¬ 
cord for an American goalkeeper 
— Solo was fired over an outburst 
at the 2016 Olympics against the 
opposition and a series of off-the- 
field controversies. 

In an attempt to take control of 
the organization that ostracized 
her. Solo ran for the U.S. Soccer 
Federation (USSF) presidency in 
February. There was a resound¬ 
ing verdict: Solo garnered only 
1.4 percent of the vote to finish 
last out of five candidates. 

Solo still wants to be heard to 
try to secure equal pay and equal 
treatment for the U.S. women’s 
team, and force M^or League 
Soccer to open up the closed com¬ 
petition. Her gripes provide a 
counterpoint to the loyal champi¬ 
oning of the American World Cup 
bid by David Beckham in a video 
released by MLS, where the for¬ 
mer England captain is launching 
a team in Miami. That is only pos¬ 
sible because Beckham secured a 
cut-price deal for an expansion 
franchise as part of his contract to 
play for the Los Angeles Galaxy. 

“That is not helping the sport in 
America,” Solo said. “I want to see 
promotion-relegation in the NASL 
and the MLS. Right now it’s true, 
you have rich ownership groups 


owning MLS teams and they’re 
only getting richer and they’re 
alienating everybody else. 

“A new ownership group can’t 
just come in and purchase a team 
even though they have the finan¬ 
cial security, even though they 
have the commitment. It’s con¬ 
trolled by those single individuals 
at Soccer United Marketing, MLS 
in particular, (Commissioner) 
Don Garber.” 

FIFA’s statutes enshrine the 
principle of a system of promo¬ 
tion and relegation in domestic 
competitions to ensure participa¬ 
tion “shall depend principally on 
sporting merit.” The regulations 
then say that qualification can be 
subject to other criteria including 
“financial considerations.” 

MLS stridently defended it¬ 
self against Solo’s criticism, say¬ 
ing team owners have invested 
more than $3 billion in stadium 
and training facilities to grow the 
sport because it’s a closed league. 

“The structure that we have 
has given owners certainty to 
make that type of investment,” 
MLS President and Deputy Com¬ 
missioner Mark Abbott told the 
AP. “Had we had a system of pro¬ 
motion and relegation it would 
not have been possible to gener¬ 
ate that level of investment from 
owners, local communities or pri¬ 
vate banks that help to fund some 
of these facilities.” 

Solo also questioned Garber’s 
role overseeing MLS and Soccer 
United Marketing, which is the 
exclusive marketing partner of 
U.S. Soccer, while also sitting on 
the USSF board. 

Garber represents MLS on the 
U.S. Soccer board but recuses 
himself from discussions about 
the “sanctioning of other profes¬ 
sional leagues in the US.,” Ab¬ 
bott responded on behalf of the 
commissioner. 

Turning on the USSF, Solo said 
the organization lacks integrity 
and highlights the absence of an 
independent ethics committee, 
which FIFA has. 

She also filed a claim with the 
U.S. Olympic Committee, say¬ 
ing the USSF violates a law that 
offers protections for athletes al¬ 
leging improper conditions for 
soccer players. 



Pavel Golovkin/AP 


A flag with the World Cup 2018 logo flies in Moscow with St. Basil’s 
Cathedral in the background. A successful World Cup could help 
boost Russian president Vladimir Putin’s reputation amid political 
and athletic turmoil in the country. 
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Roberto Firmino, right, celebrates with teammate Neymar after scoring Brazil’s second goal during 
Sunday’s friendly against Croatia at Anfield Stadium in Liverpool, England. 


Brazil ready to make up 
for embarassing defeat 


By Mauricio Savarese 
Associated Press 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
here’s no chance Tite or any of his players 
will forget the score of Brazil’s humiliating 
semifinal loss at the last World Cup. 
Supporters of the Selegao still ensure it 
echoes in their ears: 7-1. 

As high-profile Brazil players walked off the pitch 
following a recent training session at Teresopolis, 
a few dozen disgruntled fans chanted “7-1.” That 
loss to Germany in the 2014 World Cup semifinals 
will be in the back of the minds of the Brazil players 
whenever they start a match in Russia, particularly 
the six who were involved in that squad. 

But the current group is very different from the 
group that flopped at home four years ago. After a 
series of changes implemented by coach Tite since 
September 2016, the five-time World Cup champi¬ 
ons once again are considered title contenders. 



Dave Thompson/AP 


Instead of low-scoring target man Fred, Brazil has 
Gabriel Jesus up front. 


After hearing the negative chants at the training 
ground recently, four-time World Cup winner Mario 
Zagallo expressed optimism the humiliation could 
make Brazil stronger this time. 

“That 7-1 will sting forever,” the 86-year-old Za¬ 
gallo told The Associated Press. “But Tite and Ney¬ 
mar give us hope again. In 2014 we didn’t have our 
best in the World Cup. Now players will fight for po¬ 
sitions — the mindset has changed.” 

Tite took over as coach after Brazil had two trou¬ 
bled years under Dunga. A modern and disciplined 
tactician, he has insisted the national team openly 
confront its humiliation. 

With a new resolve, Brazil became so effective that 
it was the first team to qualify for Russia. His 4-1-4- 
1 tactics, sharpened after conversations with Carlo 
Ancelotti, has shaped the right mix of players. 

Instead of low-scoring target man Fred, Brazil 
has Gabriel Jesus up front. If the Manchester City 
striker underperforms, Tite could still count on Liv¬ 
erpool’s Roberto Firmino, whereas four years ago 
Luiz Felipe Scolari had to count on Jo. 

The agile Philippe Coutinho has taken the spot 
occupied four years ago by Oscar, and 26-year- 
old Neymar — recovering from right foot surgery 
— has matured and offers a bigger threat in front of 
the goal than in 2014. 

Brazil’s defense in 2018 is also superior to the 
2014 lineup. 

Casemiro, a four-time Champions League win¬ 
ner with Real Madrid, has replaced Luiz Gustavo. 
Defender Marquinhos is more skilled than Dante 
and more secure than David Luiz, the two central 
defenders who contributed to Brazil’s big loss. 

After securing a spot at the World Cup, Tite turned 
his attention to a different objective: Treating the 
psychological scars of the 7-1 defeat. 

“The first step is to play a friendly against them, 
wherever they want, in Germany,” Tite told the AP 
a year after getting the job. “We need to play away 
so we feel that weight.” 

Brazil beat Germany 1-0 in Berlin in March, de¬ 
spite having Neymar out injured. 

It was another step in the right direction for a 
team tasked with overcoming the most embarrass¬ 
ing loss in a proud football history. 



Plethora of stars 
missing in action 


By Andrew Dampf 
Associated Press 

ROME — The man who scored 
the winning goal in the last World 
Cup. 

The best young player in the 
English Premier League. 

A striker who scored a total of 
53 goals in Serie A the last two 
seasons. 

Mario Goetze, Leroy Sane and 
Mauro Icardi have achieved plen¬ 
ty in their careers. But they won’t 
be achieving anything at the up¬ 
coming World Cup. Along with 
the likes of Alvaro Morata and 
Adrien Rabiot, they belong to a 
group of elite players left off their 
national team squads. 

There are plenty more players 
who won’t be traveling to Rus¬ 
sia for a different reason — their 
teams didn’t qualify. 

“I’m going to go as far away as 
possible — where the time differ¬ 
ence will force me to watch the 
least amount of matches possible,” 
said defender Giorgio Chiellini, a 
member of four-time champion 
Italy, which failed to qualify for 
the first time in six decades. 

A look at some of the missing 
stars: 

Mario Goetze 

What a difference four years can 
make. 

Having scored the winning goal in 
Germany’s 1-0 extra-time victory over 
Argentina in the 2014 World Cup final, 
Goetze seemed on top of the world. 

But after a move back to Borussia 
Dortmund, an illness and a poor sea¬ 
son resulted in coach Joachim Loew 
leaving Goetze out. 

“It wasn’t his best season. He wasn’t 
able to show his incredible quality. Per¬ 
sonally, I’m very sorry for him,” Loew 
said. 

Leroy Sane 

The 22-year-old winger, who won 
the Premier League title with Man¬ 
chester City and was voted young 
player of the year by the Professional 
Footballers’ Association, was also left 
home by Loew. 

Sane scored 10 goals and created 
another 15 in 32 appearances for City. 

But Sane has only appeared 12 
times for Germany and is yet to score 
for the national team. 

“Maybe he has not fully arrived in 
the national team games. Maybe that 
tipped the balance,” Loew said. 

Mauro Icardi 

Icardi’s omission seems a result not 
only of Argentina’s wealth of strikers 
but also a personality issue. 

The Inter Milan captain has often 
clashed with his fellow national team 
members. 

And blessed with the likes of Lionel 
Messi, Gonzalo Higuain, Sergio Aguero 
and Paulo Dybala, coach Jorge Sam- 
paoli apparently felt like there was no 
need to risk including Icardi. 

Alvaro Morata 

Recent struggles at Chelsea were 
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Germany’s Mario Goetze 
celebrates after scoring against 
Argentina during the World Cup 
final on July 13, 2014 in Rio 
de Janeiro. Goetze was left off 
defending champion Germany’s 
team this time around. 

the main reason that Spain coach 
Julen Lopetegui left the highly regarded 
striker out. 

“It’s always a difficult decision,” 
Lopetegui said. “There wasn’t any¬ 
thing negative about [Morata]. But we 
thought there were other players in the 
position who could help us.” 

Adrien Rabiot 

The Paris Saint-Germain midfielder 
had a slim chance of going to Russia 
— until he asked to be taken off a list 
of reserve players for France. 

“I was obviously surprised,” France 
coach Didier Deschamps said. “1 can 
understand his immense disappoint¬ 
ment but I’m convinced he made a 
huge mistake. “ 

Gianluigi Button 

The legendary Italy goalkeeper had a 
chance to match the World Cup record 
with a sixth appearance in the tourna¬ 
ment — until the Azzurri lost a playoff 
to Sweden. 

The 40-year-old Button bid a tear¬ 
ful goodbye to the national team after 
the playoff but then returned for a pair 
of friendlies and now may continue 
his club career elsewhere after leaving 
Juventus. 

Button has played in the last four 
World Cups and was an unused back¬ 
up in the 1998 tournament. If he keeps 
playing, perhaps he can match Mexi¬ 
co’s Antonio Carbajal and Germany’s 
Lothar Matthaus by playing in a fifth 
World Cup in 2022 — and gain the 
outright record by traveling to his sixth 
tournament. 

Zlatan Ibrahimovic 

No such list is complete without 
the superstar striker now with the LA 
Galaxy. 

The 36-year-old Ibrahimovic retired 
from Sweden’s national team after the 
2016 European Championship. 

Despite speculation that he might 
return in Russia, Ibrahimovic resisted 
the temptation. 
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Final pairing 

Top-seeded Halep advances to face 
No. 10 Stephens » French Open, Page 57 
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Golden State's Kevin Durant shoots against the Cavaliers during the second half of Game 3 of the 
NBA Finals on Wednesday in Cleveland. Durant scored a career playoff-high 43 points as the Warriors 
defeated the Cavaliers 110-102 to take a 3-0 lead in the series. 


NBA FINALS 

Knock 

knock 

Up 3-0, Warriors are 
on dynasty’s doorstep 

By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 


CLEVELAND 

evin D urant stood calmly near midcourt—and a very 
familiar spot — as teammates Stephen Curry and 
Draymond Green screamed at him in celebration. 
Another momentous shot for Durant. 

And soon, probably another NBA championship. 

Durant scored a career playoff-high 43 points, draining a 
long three-pointer in the final minute to cap his magnificent 
performance, and the War¬ 
riors beat LeBron James and 
the Cleveland Cavaliers 110- 
102 in Game 3 of the NBA 
Finals on Wednesday night 
to move within a victory of a 
sweep, their second straight 
title and third championship 
in four years. 

The Warriors are on dynas¬ 
ty’s doorstep. 

Afterward, the defending 
champs could be heard loudly 
celebrating inside their locker 
room, perhaps a warmup for a bigger party to come. 

The Cavaliers, meanwhile, are in a hole that might as well be 
6 feet deep. Teams that have fallen behind 3-0 in the playoffs 
are 0-131. 

It might be time for the guys from Northern California to 
order some champagne from Napa Valley. 

With the Cavs down 103-100, Durant stood defiantly and 
almost motionless after dropping his 33-footer — just a few 
feet from where he made one in Game 3 last year — and ef¬ 
fectively ended the fourth straight Finals matchup between 
SEE DYNASTY ON PAGE 61 


Golden opportunity 

0^131 

Record of teams that 
have fallen behind 0-3 
in the playoffs. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 
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